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THE FATE OF MORTIMER. 

A TALE OP THE COMMONWEALTH. 

When nations are involved in the calamities attendant on 
civil wars, the energies of the human mind are generally dis- 
played to an advantage, which, in seasons of peace, or even 
in times of common hostilities, are totally unknown. Exertion 
and heroic enterprize keep place with the occasions which call 
the sjpirits of the brave into exercise ; and tiie lapse of ages, in- 
stead of diminishing the interest which tiiey excite, augments 
their imjwrtance, by adding veneration to their lustre. 

But it is melancholy to reflect, that, while some few memorials 
of this description are preserved, many a daring exploit, never 
reaching tiie ear of the historian, disappears with me moment 
that gave it birth. " One Caesar lives, a thousand are forgot." 
The following aifectbg incident, which chance has rescued 
from the wreck of time, is an exempliiication of this theory. 

G. 28. B 
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2 THE FATB OF MORTIMER. 

' At that awful period when this nation was convulsed with 
civil discord, and Cromwell and his jiartisans were contending 
against the scattered forces of the king, William Mortimer, a 
3^ung and zealous royalist, used every exertion to forward the 
miccess of his lawful monarch. He Im his family, then living 
in retirement near Chepstow, to join the standard of Charles^ 
who was marching with an army from Scotland into the south- 
em part of the country, expecting to bo reinforced by his 
friends, and all those who were discontented with the wild en- 
tiiusiasm of Cromwell and his followers. These expectations 
were, in a great measure, disappointed. 

The roya&sts, in general, were not aware of their king's ap- 
proach, and the Scotch, on whose assistance he had confi- 
dently relied, were deterred from uniting with them unless 
they previously subscribed to the covenant. In this posture of 
i^rs, Charles encamped at Worcester, and was compelled to 
hazard that fetal battle, the result of which is so well known. 
Mortimer was one of the few who, escaping from the field, 
accompanied the king in his flight ; and although history ik 
silent upon the subject, it has b^n handed down by tradition, 
that Charles, dismissing all his faithful attendants, for fear of 
hazarding a discovery, and accompanied only by William Mor- 
timer, who was well acquainted with the localities of the couiitry, 
resolved if possible, to escape to Wales. The attempt, how- 
ever, was fhwtrated by means of the various passes of Uie Se- 
vern being so well guarded by soldiers, who were every- where 
eager for his apprelSension, not so much in obedience to the 
commands oi their generals, as on account of the immense re- 
ward that was offered for his person. 

Not dismayed at this unexpected failure, they travelled by 
night (hiding themselves in marshes and among the river reeds 
in the day time), and, with much peril and exertion, contrived 
to reach Monmouth. Here they soon perceived that it was 
impossible for them to remain lon^ without being discovered; 
and Mortimer, having arranged his plans accordingly, seized 
a little beat on the banks of the Wye, and, covering the king 
with bark of trees, suffered the vessel, during the night, to 
be carried down the current till it reached the romantic rocks 
above mentioned. Here they landed, and, letting the boat 
drift with the stream, to elude pursuit, secreted themselves in 
the natural recesses of the cliffs. Mortimer had sufficient 
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THE FATE OP MORTIMER. 3 

confidence in the faith of a young lady, to whom he was be- 
trothed^ to confide to her the secret of the king ; and as be 
was afraid to make his appearance near a place where he was 
so well known, this loyal and affectionate girl, at the hazard 
of her own life and honour, brought them, at the dead of night, 
their provisions. One fatal night she was traced to the spot 
by a militia-man, who was eager for the destruction of his so- 
vereign, and on her return was seized and confined by this 
ruthless traitor. 

In the meanwhOe, Mortimer, fearful a ctiscoveiy might take 
place from these midnight interviews, in a neighbourhood 
where he was so well known, and anxious for the further safe- 
ty of his royal master, whose danger was increased by delay, 
ventured to descend fiom their secret cave to the residence of 
a peasant, who was under the greatest obligations to him, and 
informed him that a friend of his, a cavalier, who had escaped 
from the battle of Worcester, was anxious to get out of the country. 
The old man was sworn to secresy, and the king was immedi- 
ately confided to his care. Mortimer then retired to his hiding- 
place, with the intention of pas^ng there the remainder of the 
night, but his pursuers with their hot blood-hounds were then 
hunting about the spot ; he saw the light of their torches glar- 
ing among the dark and rugged caverns, and heard the cli& 
re-echo the howling of the wolf-dogs, as they forded the river, 
and climbed the precipices, in the eager pursuit of their prey. 
He attempted to retreat, but in vain, the monsters of death 
were already fast approaching, and after a ^ort, but desperate 
struggle, he sunk down, bleeding and exhausted, under their 
gre^y fangs. The pursuers cauled off their dogs in order to 
save his life, that they might extort from him a confession of 
the king's retreat : they succeeded in muzzling the ferocious 
animals ; but when they lifted their victim from the blood- 
stained sward where he had fallen, they found him stiff and 
cold in the arms of death ; they passed their torches before 
his face, but his eyes were for ever closed. Even the barba- 
rians themselves, when they looked upon his well proportioned 
limbs, and saw his fine and manly countenance, beautiful in 
death, cursed the cause that had betrayed them to the commis- 
sion of a crime, at which even their depraved hearts now ^nid- 
dered. 

As they had gained nothing by their cruelty, and he, from 
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4 THB rATE or MORTIllSlt* 

whom they might have endeavoured, by threats and torture, to 
have extracted a full devebpement of ^king's^intention, and his 
presttit hiding-place, was now dead, they released their uii- 
nappy captive the next morning, without making her acquaint- 
ed with the bitterness of her destiny. She hastened towards 
the spot of her lover's retreat, anxious for his safety, and yet 
scarce daring to proceed. It was in the month of October ; 
the morning vras chill and cold, and although the red sun was 
glimmering on the distant waters of the Severn, it spake no 
comfort to her soul ; the dew drops were laying thick upon 
the lank blades of grass, and a grey mist vms rising from the 
eardk, which partly obscured the ^tant objects. She ven- 
tured onward, trembling with the most intense anxiety, and 
invoking heaven for the safety of her lover, — for then she 
thought not of the king — when, suddenly turning her eyes to 
tl^ ground, she viritne^edthe object of all her solicitude, Ijrinff 
on a cold bed of turf before her. He who had so often hsuled 
the sound of her footsteps, was now heedless of her approach ; 
his cheek, which had once glowed vrith her pure ki^es, felt 
not now her pale and delicate lips as they fed greedily upon 
the death-dam^ of his face. . Sne passed her white fingers 
over lus brow, and when she saw them smeared with the un- 
natural stain of living gore, she laughed in the delirium of her 
despair till the sound of l^e mountain echoes, mocking her 
tone of nuseiy, avfoke her to the burning realising sense of her 
soul's agony. Now, unrestrained, she called upon his name 
in langiuige the most afiecting. She whispered in his deaf, un- 
heeding, ear the voice of love and truth — she pressed his life- 
less hand and placed it in her bosom, and when she felt its 
icy chilliness freezing at her heart, she wept that he was cold. 
A fisherman who had vritnessed the scene, and hurried 
from his boat to assist her, was, at this moment, approaching 
the spot ; she looked vrildly round and beckoned turn away, 
but wnen she saw him still advancing towards her, she uttered 
a piercing shriek, and in a few minutes was on the lofty sum- 
mit of the adjoining precipice. She waved her white arm for 
a few minutes, as in triumph, and then sinking upon her knees 
at the utmost verge of the overhanging brow, she crossed her 
hands over her face, and, instanSy bending forward, sunk 
eenUy into the dell below. Such viras the aerial delicacy of 
her form, that not a limb was bruised, and nothing but the ab- 
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5 
sence of breathing indicated the calm triumph of death. The 
unfortunate lovers were buried in one gra^e, and nothing is 
left us of their memory but the imperishable cliff; which 
rises, like the genius of History, over the spot to consecrate 
their eternal fame. 



STANZAS 

Supposed to be written on tfie night that the act of l^iriative 
union became the law of the land. 

BY THE LATE THOMAS FUHLONO, AUTHOR OF " THE DOOM OF 
DERENZIE," &C. 

Oh ! Ireland ! my country — ^the hour 

Of thy pride and thy splendor hath pass'd ; 
And the chain that was spum'd in the moment of power. 

Hangs heavy around thee at last. 
There are markf in the fate of each clime — 

There'are turns in the fortunes of men ; 
But the changes of realms, or the chances of time, 

Can never restore thee again. 

Thou art chained to the wheel of the foe. 

By links, which the world shall not sever ; 
With the tyrant, thro' storm and thro* calm thou shalt go, 

And thy sentence is bondage for ever. 
Thou art doom'd for the thaiddess to toil. 

Thou art left for the proud to disdain : 
And the blood of thy sons, and the wealth of thy soil. 

Shall b^ wasted, and wasted in vain. 

Thy riches with taunts shall be taken. 

Thy valour vrith coldness repaid ; 
And of millions who see thee mus sunk and forsaken. 

Not one shall stand forth in thine aid ; 
In the nations thy place is left void. 

Thou art lost in the Hst of the free ; 
Even reabns by the plague, or the earthquake destroyed. 

May re\Tve— but no hope is for thee» 
B 3 
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THE VILLAGE INN. 

I drop all my cares at the portal of a comely village inn. 
The air of its quaintly decorated little parlor, is a Lethe to all 
urban thoughts, I delight to gaze through the mottled dia- 
mond-shaped glasses of its litde casement — ^to decipher the 
antique-shaped cone-like anagrams graven on them by hands 
long since mouldered and forgotten — ^to pe^ople the f>olished 
learner-seated chairs with topers of mj mind's creation— to 
hear their rustic jokes, and doat on their rosy, circular, shin- 
ing faces, gleaming through a thin blue fojgr of tobacco whifs 
— to note the irrevokable confusion of their features, after a 
victorious manual joke —to indulge in sculpturing out of thin 
air, limb after limb, until eveiy part, even to the youngest 
vmnkle of the eye's cavity, is moulded to my fancy, an appro- 
priate creature to fill the post of honour, and rule over such 
an assemblage ; to deck him vrith the gubernatorial hammer 
and pre-eminently capacious pipe ', to work up a proper and 
befitting solemnity of station to endow him withal ; a burgo- 
masteruh rotundity of body, and invincible solidity of aspect, 
proof against pun, iconundrum, vrink,*or even fim-blooming 
jest ; and a heavy half-frowning orderly eye, rolling systema- 
tically from the clouds that emanate from his pigmy Vesuvius, 
to the most boisterous individuals of the debating conclave ; 
such a piece of mortality as will of its own nature, and with- 
out an efibrt, amalgamate with the waning spirits among whom 
it is thrown, allay their fiery turbulence, and blend them toge- 
ther in goodly fellowship and communion. 

From these shadows of whim, it is refreshing to turn vrith 
the bodily eye, on a jovial palm-rubbing host, waddling about 
with a humourous aliectaton of agility and courteous deport- 
ment ; or to accost his buxom wife, and wean her from a pro- 
jected lecture to her tittering daughters, for the rude impro- 
priety of unnecessarily passing to and fro for the idle purpose 
of obtaining a glimpse of " the gentlemen of the parlor," 
when she herself was absolutely meditating an inroad on Ms 
privacy on some gossamer pretence, to appease and glut the 
raging appetite of her own indomitable cunosity . 

Eveiy spot in the Village Inn hath its choice delights. The 
kitchen hearth is the most inviting comer in the house, when 
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the weaiy ones, who rested awhile around it, are departed on 
their appointed tracks, or retired for a brief repose ; when the 
embers of the wood fire are burnt white, and crumble about ; 
when the domestic and much-loved minstrel of the cosey fire- 
side, the happy and chimipping little cricket, sings his wonted 
and shrill ditty from his warm nook ; when the watch-dog bays, 
and the mother-hen clucks aloud, and gathers her little brood 
more closely beneath her at the moaning whoop of the old owl ; 
when the house spaniel whines in her dreams at the deep- 
voiced wind, and the light of the moon, as she bursts suddenly 
from the clouds trooping rapidly across her path, vies with the 
deep red glimmer of the flames that linger and flit] about the 
hollows of the waning fire. 

There is something particularly cold and repelling in the re- 
ception of a commoner at an inn, within the bourne of a popu- 
lous town. The usual common-place business-like civility of 
the spruce domestics, throws a damp on my spirits. There is 
BO warmth, no sociality about them. In me Village Inn it is , 
different. May I often visit those little nests of hospitality and 
gladness ! — ^where every moment of time fell like a refreshing 
dew-drop on my spirits, in the white villages of merry Devon. 
Jasper Doyle, of—-, was landlord after my own heart. 
There was a spice of whim in him that instructed as well as 
amused : he was a wa^, but knew not his own humor — a glo- 
rious piece of eccentricity, but a common eveiy-day fellow in 
his own eye. This happy ignorance enhanced his attractions 
tenfold. He was at once paternal and slavish to the guests he 
loved. Of servants he had little need, for he did all himself, 
" to prevent mistakes and keep his fingers out of mischief." 
His house was sheltered beneath two immense elm trees, that 
had flourished from time immemorial in a nook of the village 
green. The first time I paid a visit Jasper was seated on a 
rustic bench, which surrounded the rough trunk of the largest 
elm, hastily devouring his lunch. A large iron-grey dog and 
a lop-winged raven were assiduously watching by h^ side, for 
the dainty morsels which ever and anon, in spite of his own 
appetite, their expressive looks wheedled from his hand. Their 
expertness in catching the rich bits, proved that Jasper seldom 
feasted without the attendance of Kalpho and the dog. On 
my approach, he hastily divided the remnants between his 
dumb companions, and advanced to greet and usher me into 
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the house. He made no parade or bustle on my arrival, but 
evidently attempted to smuggle me in unseen by all, that he 
might have the pleasure of doinp; every thing for me himself ; 
this, I afterwaros learnt, was mme hosts motive. On casting 
my eye above the fat blou^-looking angel's head and expand- 
ed pinions, that defaced the centre of the portal, I observed a 
flaunting bellicose sign, that ill accorded i^th the rural appear- 
ance of Jasper's domicile. There were several regimentals, 
most scandalously ragged ; tassels flying about from one side 
of the board to the o&er, tarnished, not by veind or wealber, 
but palpablv by the malice prepense of the artist, or the whim 
of his employer. In the centre of the ^up, I detected a. 
churlish, astmnatical, pallid litUe figure, m laced yellow regi- 
mentals, with a pipe in his mourn, a pewter goblet in his 
clutch, and a swora of extravagant length, hitched on the 
wron? side, and protruding far behind his flying skirts. He 
looked like a vexed wasp with his sting drawn, and reminded 
me of somebody whom I had seen before, but for the life of me, 
I could not tell when or where. His nether lip seemed to be 
in the act of venting a grunt ; and his crabbed brow, and di- 
minutive pepper and salt colored eye, formed one of the most 
savage scowls I ever beheld. His inferior officers were drunk, 
ragg^, and filthy ; with their leaky pockets turned inside out- 
w^s, and their blue elbows staring through their inadequate 
sleeves. 

On questioning Jasper as to the intent and drift of the daub, 
he explained it as follows: "That little scoundrel in the 
middle, sir, was the commander of our county volunteer corps 
— a sad blade — no civility, sir,— quite a bear. Well, sir, 
when the corps viras dissolved, my gentleman thought proper to 
keep up his staff-vermin, sir — arrant stoats, — ^poor, ravenous, 
and ragged — the disgrace of the corps : of which, by the bye, 
I had the honor of oeing a corporal. Well, sir, thgr met 
monthly at my house — bcK)zed and piped like squires of*^ inde- 
pendence ; but about a year agCi suddenly deserted to my rival 
me Old Oak — robbed me*— went away in my debt — abused 
my liquors — slandered me in the ears of the whole parish- 
swore that I couldn't make punch ! Aye, sir, well you may 
stare ! but you haven't tasted my punch yet. This galled 
me to the quick ; so I turned things over m my mind, and 
being a bit of a brush, got up portraits of the clownish com- 
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mander and his beggarly crew, ptilled down my old daub of 
the Bear and Ragged Staff, and erected this, my own handy- 
work, as a most appropriate [symbol of the title of my house. 
They're cut, sir— woundily cut, take my word for* t— the Bear 
and Bagged Staff, sir, eh ! and all fac-amiles, eh, sir, eh ! 
But you haven't tasted my punch.'' 

I excused myself from mine host's pressing invitation to 
" sip a bowl or so" with him, but accepted me tender of a 
sli^t repast in the best room. A polished oaken tri-comered 
cupboard occupied a nook by the fire-side. It was gorged 
with cracked punch bowls, odd cups, silver tea-spoons, and 
chipped porcelain dishes, with their damaged parts dexterously 
turned inwards ; but in spite of the crafty ^od wife's stratagem, 
the lo<^ng-glass which Uned the little buffet, on the most trivial 
scrutiny, betrayed the gaps and seams in the reputation of her 
treasures. The Marquis of Granby, with his bald head, ela- 
borate waistcoat skirts, and gilt truncheon perched on his hip, 
held the most conspicuous station above the hearth ; while the 
notorious Turpin, and f gentlemanly Hind, in carved wooden 
frames, were gibbetted above him. One side of the room was 
decorated only with a fading sampler, *' worked by Dorothea 
Kirby, anno domini, 1777,"— with the ten commandments 
nearly legible in ite body, and at the base of their inclosure 
bearing a prim sky-blue tree, a party-colored dolphin on its 
topmost spray, and supported by two pert little binis with furl- 
ed wings and gaping beaks,, perched on nothing, about the 
centre of the tree's trunk. On the opposite side of the room, 
a glass of goodly dimensions, but betraying ragged-edged spots 
from which time had dislodged the qmcksilver, set in a dingy 
branching frame, and crowned by a noble stag's front and 
horots — Reamed above an ancient oval table, whereon was a 
pyramid made up of a folding draught board. Fox's Book of 
Martyrs, an old edition of immortal Crusoe, and a tobacco box 
divided into two compartments, in one of which was a rich 
store of the precious weed, and the other exhibited a longitu- 
dinal aperture for the reception of small coin, and a shrewd me- 
mento of honesty inscribed on its polished rim. 

After quaffing a few bumpers of the goodwife's bright amber- 
colored ale, I walked forth to the village-green. A group of 
athletic young men were wrestling in the smoothest part of the 
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sward, wlule the elders of the place looked on with folded anns, 
cbeaming of some youthM feats. The magic mites of some 
well known fiddle suddenly burst forth from the lawn of the 
adjacent paik ; in an instant every q^iort was adjusted, and the 
players unanimously decamped. I followed them at my lei- 
sure, and when I arrived at die spot from whence the mnsic 
iroceeded, the young girls, in their holiday diesMs, were 
inked with the lads they loved, and dancing with aU their 
might to the sounds w^ch emanated from the fiddle of a 
merry-looking ebony-visaged footman, in gorgeous livery, who 
S4>parently was one of the domestics from the great house on 
the hill. He had taken his station in the centre (rf the senneral 
parties, as the great sun of the syston, and seemed deeply in- 
tent OB making each perform its aUotted evolutions in hanD»- 
nious order. His elbows, fingers, ton^, eyes, and legs, were 
in constant and most turbulent motion ; and his hrad ^d- 
lo][q)ed round and round like a weathercock vexed by a vaiying 
wind. Occasionally he would subside into comnarative still- 
ness, look fiercely into his fiddle, and flourish hu bow with ve- 
doubled vigor. A good humored old woman, in a prim ke^• 
chief and cotton gown, whose immense and many-colored faJh 
tern was a wilderness of flowers and fruits, interwoven and 
rambling in all directions, defying every law of gravity and 
nature, and a carefully-starched cap, which rose up like a py- 
ramid above her head— bustled about with a bottle of her own 
currant wipe in one hand, and a mottled glass goblet in the 
other, ministering cold draughts to the burning lips of the meny 
dancers and thetr vi^rous musician. I soon discovered that 
it was the wedding night of die gamekeeper's blooming daugh- 
ter, who inhabited a cottage near at hand. Th^ warmly 
pressed me to partake of their rustic festivity. The old wo- 
man with the high-cauled cap and mottled glass goblet would 
hear no refusal, and insisted on my drinking joy to the young 
couple. My inquisitive glances soon detected the brioe, by 
her comely blushes, and her haj^y but down-looking eyes. 
She was arrayed in simple white, vnth a wreath of pure mai- 
denly lilies and constant evergreens woven in her light tresses, 
and a few meek violets and primroses smiling and nestling be- 
neath her young bosom. I remained with the hapjr^ merry- 
makers until the young moon had risen from her son cloudy 
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pillow, and departed for my Village Inn, after conferring a 
hearty benison on the young couple, in die language of the 
good old poet : — 

** On your minutes, hours, days, months, years. 
Drop the fat blessings of the spheres ; 
That good which heaven can give 
To make you bravely live. 
Fall like a spangling dew 
By day and night on you ; 
May fortune's lily hand 
Open at your command. 
With all the lucky birds, ta side 
With the bridegroom and the bride." 

On my return I found the pulpy old lady of the house seated 
in state on the rocking chair, with her infant grandchild sleep- 
ing on her broad lap, and the whole of the female part of the 
household, with one ruddy-cheeked bliiddn^ but dehghted ur- 
chin, gathered around her, and listening with open mouths to 
her heart-chiUing legendary tales. At &e sound of the bustle 
which my return exited, the busy and officious host made his 
ap]^arance in his ni^ht-cap and dressing gown, and after apo- 
logising for his ** pickle, asked my permis»on to show me 
to my chamber himself. The bedstead, he assured me, was 
the mrst fruit of his talents and labour as a handicraftsman ; 
he had never been able to suipass its beauty or convenience — 
it was his pride, his gloiy— he .would not barter it for a ma- 
nor. The Dolster, he said, was of pigeons' feathers, on which 
man could never die : they were plucked with his own hands : 
and the poppies and down that were in the soft pillow, were 
gathered oy himself in his evening walks. I closed my latch 
as he turned his back) saying, ** It was useless to wish my 
honor a good night, for, heaven be praised, I should certainly 
sleep as light as a young lark." 

I awoke in the morning cheerful and refreshed, and on put- 
ting aside the grape tendrils and woodbines which shaded my 
casement, discovered mine host's youngest daughter, under ha 
immediate mrveillancef turning up the green leaves and shoot- 
ing tendrils in quest of ripe strawberries for my morning's re- 
p^t. 
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*« IF I FORSAKE THEE." 

AN UNPUBLISHED POEM, BY LORD BTROK. 

[The following lines were given at Venice, in 1818, to an 
officer of rank in die English service, by the late Lord Bjrron, 
and have hitherto never appeared in print. The kindness of 
the possessor has permitted us to gratify the world with a copy 
of them. They are here given verbatim from the original m 
the hand-writing of the noble bard. Even without this being 
authenticated, the writer would be apparent by his style. 

Ed.] 
If I forsake thee, early he my tomb, 
My bed untended, and unwept my doom ; 
Around my grave let no fresh verdure spring, 
No plaintive bird within its precincts sing : 
Let no fair flower adorn my turfy bed, 
No violets spring, no roses lift their head : 
But there let weeds, and noxious nightshade thrive ; 
There only what to life is fatal, live. 
So shall mankind avoid the hated place. 
Shunned and detested by the brutal race : 
All but.the shrieking owl, and bat obscene. 
Shall fly the relics of a thing so mean. 

But if, as Heaven is witness, such shall be ; 
Death only can divorce my heart from thee : 
If this fond breast shall heave its parting sigh. 
Loth only, as 'tis leaving thee, to die. 
Then let affliction drop me pious tear. 
The tribute sacred to the heart sincere : 
Let not the gaudy pomps of seeming woe. 
The paltry debt that pnde to pride may owe — 
Let, while surviving simimers still are thine ; 
Let all thy thoughts, thy tenderest thoughts, be mine : 
And when thy peaceful course fulfilled m this. 
Thy fate shall call thee to the world of bliss. 
In one sepulchral mansion let us rest. 
By the same simple grassy tomb comprest ; 
Let mingling urns our mutual loves requite, 
And death which parted once, once more unite ! 
1813. Byrok. 
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FORCE OF ELOQUENCE. 

Polemo, who succeeded Xenocrates in the direction of the 
academy, was an Athenian of distinguished birth, and in the 
earlier part of his life a man of loose morals. The manner 
in which he was reclaimed from the pursuit of infamous plea- 
sures and brought under the discipline of philosophy, affords a 
memorable example of the power of eloquence employed in 
the cause of virtue. 

As Polemo was one morning, about the risingjof the sun, re- 
turning home from the revels of the night, clad in a loose robe» 
crowned with garlands, strongly peifumed, and intoxicated 
with wine, he passed by Ihe school of Xenocrates, and saw 
him surrounded with his disciples. Unable to resist so fortu- 
nate an opportunity of indidging his sportive humour, he 
rushed, without ceremony, into the school, and took his place 
among the philosophers. The whole assembly was astonished 
at this rude and indecent intinision, and all but Xenocrates 
discovered signs of resentment. Xenocrates, however, pre- 
served the perfect command of his countenance ; and with 
great presence of mind, turned his discourse from the subject 
on which he was treating to the topics of temperance and 
modesty, which he recommended with such strength of argu- 
ment, and energy of language, that Polemo was constrained 
to yield to the rorce of conviction. Instead of turning the 
philosopher and his doctrine into ridicule, as he at first in- 
tended, he became sensible of the folly of his former conduct; 
was heartily ashamed of the contemptible figure which he had 
made in so respectable an assembly ; took his garland from 
his head; concealed his naked arm under his cloak; as- 
sumed a sedate and thoughtful aspect ; and, in short, resolved 
from that hour to relinquish his Ucentious pleasures, and de- 
vote himself to the pursuit of wisdom. Thus was this young 
man, by the powerml energy of truth and eloquence, in an 
instant converted from an infamous libertine to a respectable 
philosopher. 

In such a sudden change it is difficult to avoid passing 
from one extreme to another. Polemo, after his reformation, 
in order to brace up his mind to the tone of rigid virtue, 
constantly practised the severest austerity, and the most hardy 

G.28. c 
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fortitude. From the thirtieth year of his age to his death he 
drank nothing but water. When he suffered violent pain, 
he shewed no external sign of anguish. In order to preserve 
hh mind undisturbed by passion, he habituated himself to 
speak in an uniform tone of voice, without elevation or de- 
pression. The austeri^ of his manners was, however, tem- 
pered with urbanity and generosity. He was fond of soli- 
tude, and passed much of his time in a garden near his 
school. He died, at an advanced age, of a consumptioa. 
Of his tenets little is said by the ancients, because he strictly 
adhered to the doctrine of Plato. 



THE LAMENT OF AGE. 

BY M. J. J. THE AUTHOR OF ** PHANTASMAGORIA." 

A violet in the primy time of nature. 
Forward, not permanent — sweet, not lasting. 

Shakspkarb. 

Oh, the days of youth departed! and the golden dreams 

that stole. 
Of pleasure and of promise, in that summer of the soul ! 
Its love, that was like music from a far and fairy land. 
Imparting deeper happiness than thought can understand. 

Its purity of friendship ! its fervent faith that dare, 

Whde gazing on the eye beloved, believe the heart shone 

there; 
The health-bloom of its cheek, and the spirit-breathing balm 
Of its brow, that was as rivers bright, as skies of azure calm. 

Days, dreams, and friends departed ! love, joy, and Uo<Hn« 

no more ! 
Hath neither earth nor heaven a spell, your spirit to restore 1 
Or is it doomed for mortal sin, this weight of mortal woe. 
That only mioe in humble life, your hnds of beauty blow 1 

Give, give me back the feelings fresh that o'er my heart then 

blew. 
The world again a place unknown, and life itself all new,—- 
And let the grave again return what it hath torn from me. 
And I have wealth unequalled by the treasures of the s«a ! 
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UNCERTAINTY OF LITERARY DISTINCTION. 

The feme acquired by literaiy talents is not only in itself 
of the most dwable and extensive natiire, but the only 
means of preserving every other species of celebrity. The 
pyramids of Memphis, and some stu{)endous edifices in 
India, indeed, exist after a vast succession of years; and 
nothing. In all probability, but an internal convulsion of the 
globe, will overthrow such immense piles: yet they have 
not transmitted to posterity the names of those monarchs, 
through whose vamty, superstition, or munificence, they 
were erected. The finer designs of ancient art are almost 
totally lost : the exquisite performances of the statuary and 
the painter are mouldered into dust; but Praxiteks and 
Xeuxis will 'always live to fame, though not by their own 
efforts ; for the pencil of literature alone paints to distant 
ages, and its colours fede not amidst the revolutions of 
time. 

Without the bard or the historian, the monarch builds, 
and the artist designs, in vain. Without their assistance, 
the tribute of applause cannot be levied on posterity. Ossian 
says : " Dark are the deeds of other times, before the light 
of the song arose ;" and Horace, to the same purport, i-e^ 
mailLS, that ** heroes existed before the Trojan war, but no 
divine bard recorded their fame, and their deeds are coa* 
cealed in night." 

Notwithstanding this obvious truth, the man of letters is 
too commonly regarded with indifference, possibly with con- 
tempt by his contemporaries, who act in the more elevated 
departments of life. Such, we may suppose, has ever been 
the case ; for the substance of human nature, however the 
outward form may vary, is still the same. Statesmen and 
generals too seldom reflect, that whatever character they are 
to sustain with posterity, will not depend on the adulation of 
their creatures, or the huzzas of the people ; not even on the 
applauses of senates, or munificence of kings ; but will, in all 
probability, be finally established on the credit of some lite- 
rary man, a silent, but not inattentive spectator, living un- 
known, and dying unregarded. Whim, caprice, or fashion, 
generally govern the world's opinion concerning living au- 
Siors. The favourites of the day have seldom stood the test 
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of time* The immortal " Paradise Lost," was contenSptu- 
ously said by an author of considerable eminence, *' to nave 
been written by one Milton, a blind man," and almost a cen- 
tury elapsed before his merit was properly known. He has 
been trulj^ compared to a slow subterranean stream— it pur- 
sues its silent course in darkness, but at length bursts into 
day, and is adorned with the radiance of heaven. Shaks- 
peare, for a longer period, obtained but a very moderate 
degree of estimation. For a short time, indeed, he enjoyed 
the gale of popular applause, and flourished, in the words of 
a kindred genius, " bke an oak, that pours awhile its green 
branches to the sun, but is soon enfolded in the skirts of a 
storm, and clothed on high in mists." 

Yet the fame of both Milton and Shakspeare are now esta- 
blished, and cannot, imless the world relapses into barbarism, 
sufler a second eclipse. In the days, however, of ** the 
hero William, and the mai-tyr Charles," when Blackmore 
was knighted, and Quarles pensioned, on account of tfieir 
poetical pre-eminence, the plays of Shakspeare were seldom 
acted, and Milton was scarcely known. So slowly does genius 
emerge beneath the pressure of capice or ignorance ! 

A voluminous wnter, called Cartwright, who is styled by 
Wood, " the most seraphical preacher of his age— another 
Tully — and another Vigil," in a poem addressed to Fletcher, 
thus familiarly treats his great predecessor : — 

** Shakspeare to thee was dull, whose best joke lies 
I'th' ladies' questions, and the fools' replies. 
Old-fashioned wit, which walk'd from town to town 
In trunk hose, which our fathers called the clown : 
Whose wit our nice times would obsceneness call. 
And which made bawdry pass for comical. 
Nature was all his art— thy vein was free 
As his, but without his scurrility." 

These encomiums on the superior chastity and urbanity 
of Fletcher's muse, appear somewhat singular to us. Poste- 
rity difler in opinion from Mr. Cartwright ; who, notwith- 
standing his numerous publications and celebrity in his own 
days, may probably be only known to futurity by the ill- 
grounded censure he has passed on Shakspeare, as Zoilous 
lives to fame by having depreciated Homer, 
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If we are to judge from the congratulatory vefses pidlxed 
to Beaumont's and Fletcher's plays, we must conclude that 
these dramatie bards were considered as successfu^rivals to 
Shakspeare, previous to his death, in 1616. In the year 
1642, Shirley, in his prologue to the " Sisters," laments 
the neglect ^ewn to his perf(mnances, and intimates that 
they were frequently acted to empty houses. Dryden, in lus 
Essay on Dramatic Poetry, published in 1666, remarks, that 
Shakspeare's language was a little obsolete, aiid that two of 
Beaumont's and Fletcher's plays were exhibited to one of his, 
Shadwell, in the prologue to a comedy that came out the fed- 
lowing year, observes, 

" That which the world called wit in Shakspeare's age. 
Is laughed at as improper for the stage." 

In consequence of which, himself and other wits of the time, 
generously condescended to alter many of his plays, and ac- 
commodate them to an audience, grown, we may presume, 
rather nice and fastidious ; having been, for some time, in 
the habit of attending to the chaste humour and attic ele- 
gance of Mrs. Behn, and Tom Durfey ! In 1707, Shaks- 
peare was so littk known, that Tate published a tragedy, 
called, Jnjvred Love, or the Cruel Husbandy and men- 
tioned in the title page, that it was written by the author 
(meaning himself) of King Lear. He had, indeed, altered 
it from Shakspeare, and must have depended (m escaping 
detection from the obscurit^r o/i. the original, or have supjposed 
that it would hide its diminished head, and sink into obhvion, 
by means of his superior production : he mentions it in his 
preface as an " obscure performance commended to his no- 
tice by a friend." Steele, in the Tatler, which came out in 
1709, gives two quotations, as he says, from Shakspeare's 
MacbeUi ; but the passages there quoted are only to be found 
in Davenant's alteration of that play. He mentions, like- 
wise, some striking incidents in Taming the Shrew, as cir- 
cumstances that occurred in a family with which he was par- 
ticularly intimate. In the first instance, we are surprised 
that Steele should have so imperfect a knowledge of Shaks- 
peare ; in the second, that he should trust so much to th« 
Ignorance of his readers. 

From this period, however, and chiefly \>v means oS the 
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judicious and elegant associate of Steele in the Spectator, 
Shakspeare as weU as Milton, became more generally known 
to the world. Yet so late as the year 1750, Dr. Hill, a man 
not destitute of taste, and during some port of his life a thea- 
trical critic by profession, introduces in The Actor, or a Treati$e 
on the Art if Playing, some lines, if you will believe him, 
from Romeo and Juhet, ** given as the author gives them ; 
not as the butcherly hand of a blockhead prompter may have 
lopped them, or as the unequal genius of some bungling critic 
may have attempted to mend them.'' In another |dace he 
again plumes himself on the peculiar accuracy of his quota- 
tion ; and yet no such lines are to be found m Shakspeare ; 
they are copied from Caius Marius, and Otway is their only 
just proprietor. He inserted, indeed, entire scenes into that 
drama from Shakspeare's Romeo and Juliet, for which he 
made a very slight acknowledgment. Other critics have been 
equally unfortunate, and quoted, as Otway's, some beautiful 
passages which he had stolen from Shakspeare. 

In the Augustan age of Charles II. as it has sometimes 
been absurdly styled, Elkanah Setde, the city bard, divided 
theatric fame with Dryden ; and Sir William Tempte, gene- 
rally reckoned the oracle of taste in his time, mentions Sir 
Philip Sidney as " the g^test {>oet, and the noblest genius 
of any diat have left writings behind them, and publi^ed in 
ours, or in any other modem language." He does not con- 
descend to name Milton in kis £ssay on Poetry ; but evi- 
dently alludes to him and Cowley in the following passage :— 
"'The religion of the Gentiles had been woven into the con- 
texture of all the ancient poetry, with a very agreeable 
mixture, which made the modems aiSect to give that of 
Christianity a place also in their poems : but the tme religion 
was not found to become fiction so well as the false had done ; 
and all their attempts of this kind seemed rather to debase 
religion^ than to heighten poetry." Who now can read the 
insipid productions of Sidney 1 Who is not charmed with 
the subhme energy of Milton T But the splendour of Sidney's 
character threw a delusive glare over his compositions ; and 
the gloom of republicanism, annexed to the idea of Milton, 
cast a veil over beauties that could not otherwise have escaped 
observation. 

High rank and temporal grandeur is, howeveri of no avail 
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towsords securing literary immortality. The poems of Nero, 
though lord of '•the majestic world," perished with him. 
Those of Homer, though an indigent itinerant bard, are 
transplanted into every polished langua^, and will live as 
long as ideas are by language commimicated. The copious 
wo^ of the British Solomon, who, " trowed himself to be 
the oldest and the wisest king in Christendom," though bound 
in purple morocco, stamped with letters of gold, and embel- 
lished with clasps of silver, lie worm-eaten and cobweb- 
mantled even in the tory's garret ; whilst the profane vulgar 
deem them of little other use than to inclose the trifhng 
merchandize of the confectioner or haberdasher. Sometimes 
perhaps, ignorantly flagitious, Aey kindle their tobacco- 
charged pipes with those very pages in which he ful- 
minated against the use of it, both as a king and a 
Christian. 

Compare with them the works of the vagabond Shakspeare ; 
I fear he scarcely deserved a better appellation in his youth- 
ful days. They were produced almost under every disadvan- 
tage. But how soon aid the frigid beams of royal pedantry 
suffer an eclipse ; whilst the flame of genius that inspired the 
other, not a spark of which, possibly, v^as noticed in his 
native Stratfora, and which dimly shone, or irregularly 
blazed — as caprice or envy urged the gale — in his own days', 
kin(Ued as it flew through the track of time, and now irra- 
diates with permanent lustre the poetic hemisphere of Britain ! 
How little did Sir Thomas Lucy suppose, when, in the pomp 
and plenitude of judicial authority, that he should be trans- 
mitted down to posterity by the same disorderly youth, under 
the humiliating appellation of *• Robert Shallow, Esq. justice 
of peace and corum /" 

It appears, therefore, that genius, whatever temporary de- 
pressions it may suffer, is superior to all human power. 
Kings may dignify, dishonour, or reward merit ; heroes and 
statesmen may bve awhile in the mouths of men; while 
the vulgar, like the foliage of the grove, drop Jinnoted. 
Literary genius alone can confer the unfading wreath of fame 
on itself and others; can bestow it alike on the prince or 
peasant ; crown with deathless gbry, or brand with eternal 
infamy. Thersites, in the page of Homer, will live as long 
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as the *' king of men ;" and Hostess Qoiekly will be remem- 
bered till the victor of Agincourt is forgotten. 

These ideas were more particularly suggested by perusing 
the historical dramas of Shaispeare. The wonder-working 
power of the poet*s pen is there most eminently displaj^ed. 
Airy nothings are employed ; onr ancestors start from th^r 
tombs, and participate a second existence. His charajcters, 
whether those of fangs and nobles, of clowns, constables, or 
pick-pockets. Cade's licentious mob, or Henry's turbulent 
barons, are such genuine copies from life, that we must sup- 
pose the originals acted and spoke in the manner he represents 
them. Like Homer, and in that respect he is singular among 
our English bards, he hste acquired both the credit of an his- 
torian, and the celebrity of a poet ; the illusion, at least, is so 
powerful, that, whilst we peruse his account of persons or 
6vents, we cannot easily disbelieve it. No man of a liberal 
taste, descended from, or related to, any of Shakspeare's his- 
toric characters, can avoid feeling, from that veiy circum- 
stance, additional pleasure in reflecting on them. The natural 
existence of a Hotspur continued onfy a few years : the tem- 
pest of war soon quenched that " soul of fire •" but the pen 
of Shakspeare, potent as the magician's wand, has conferred 
on him an ideal existence, which will terminate only vnih the 
extincticm of the English language, possibly of the univerae 
itself. 



THE LOST CHILDREN. 

BY THE EDITOR. 

It was near the close of a "fine summer's day when I first 
entered the little village of Mouzon, on the confines of the fo- 
rest of Ardennes ; that spot of ancient chivalry and renown. 
Scarcely had I got within sight of its little white cottages, 
when I was accosted by a young peasant, who, apologismg 
for his intrusion, asked me if I hsui seen two little children on 
my way. " No, my friend, I have not," said I. He shook 
his heaid, and with a look of despondency, said — more to him- 
self than to me, " I fear the Bohemians have them." The 
strangeness of this remark led me to ask its meaning, 

" Why," replied the peasant, " there has been a gang of 
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vagabond Bohemians lurking about the neighbourhood for this 
week past, and there is no doubt they have the poor little crea- 
tures. But by the blessed virgin if they have gone this road, I'll 
meet them." Without another word, he d^^ted like a shot to- 
ivards the forest, and I lost sight of him in dn instant. I need 
not say I had heard enough to raise my curiosity^ learn more. 

I proceeded onwards, and entering the vulage, the first 
words that met my ears were " poor little dears, it is a sad 
affair, indeed." It now. appeared very clearly to me, that 
two children were missing ; but I could, not comprehend what 
the peasant meant when he said " he feared the Bohemians 
had them." To satisfy my curiosity, I therefore approached 
the woman, whose words I had just heard, and appearing to 
know more than I actually did, I asked her if any trace had 
been discovered of the children. ** No, sir, it*s a sad affair, 
indeed," sa^d she. " Pray, good woman, is tiiiere any sus- 
picion of their having been decoyed away 1" 

** Suspicion, sir 1 is there any doubt but that the wretches 
of Bohemians have them with their fortune-telling and non- 
sense, deluding a pack of silly boys and girls who put faith in 
their impious prognostics, just as if the Almigh^ gave the 
power of divination to such vrandering vaga1]«n^ as those. 
Francis the First expelled them the country once ; I wish we 
had a Francis to root them out now : not to let them go about 
deluding the credulous, and robbing the honest." 

I had now heard enough to know that by Bohemians, they 
meant gypsies, and I then recollected having passed a troop 
of them some miles off. 

" And whose children have they taken ?" said I. 

** Why, honest Jacques Blaissot's, to be sure. If you 
know any thing of them you had better be looking after them, 
than gossiping here." 

Truly, good woman, you are a philosopher, thought I, as 
she hobbled away on her crutch ; for she was both lame and 
old. 

It now struck me as very likely that the Bohanians had got 
the children, and I instantly repaired to the first inn I saw, 
and ordered a horse immediately. I told the landlady the 
purpose I wanted it for, and proposed that some others should 
accompany me ; but I found that scarce a man was left in the 
village ; such was the interest created l^ the lost children. I 
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therefore meumed my horse, and proceeded alone at a quick 
pace, in retracing the pa& I had come ; hoping at least to meet 
with the peasant I had first met. 

My horse went at a good pace, and day was fast declining, 
when I found myself in a by-path without an outlet. I had 
mistook my road. I was by this time several miles from any 
habitation, and being surrounded by an immense forest, began 
to fear being benighted in it. I demounted, and led my horse 
back the road he had come, as I imaginad ; but judge my 
surprise, when I found myself again ajrproaching the path 
vrimout an outlet. I ccmfess I began to feel some unpleasant 
sensations on the prompect of my night's lodging ; and hold* 
ing my horse's reins, 1 stood some minutes considering how I 
should act, when my ears were arrested by the sobbing, as of 
some one in distress. I listened, but not a voice was to be 
heard ; presently the sobbing was repeated, and I approached 
the spot whence it came. Judge my pleasure and my sur- 
prise, when, on turning a comer, I saw before me two of the 
sweetest littfe children I ever beheld. The boy was sitting 
d9wn crying most piteously ; his head was dropt on his lap 
between his hands, and he appeared as if his little heart was 
breaking. A girl, nearly his own age, coarsely but cleaidy 
attired, was standing by his side. Her hands were joined be- 
fore her, and her countenance bespoke a thoughtful resigna- 
tion to her disconsolate situation, the very opposite to the im- 
moderate grief of the boy. I did not stand contemplating the 
scene, though a painter or a poet might have done so with ad- 
vantage, but ran up to the little pair, and with great glee 
clasped them both in my arms, a^ng ^em whether they did 
not live in Mouzon, and whether Jaques Blaissot wbs not 
little father. " Yes, yes," cried the little girl, while the boy, 
whose violent feelings would not allow him utterance, clung 
round my neck as though I had fon his father, instead of a 
stranger ; such is the e£fect the mention of home has on the 
mind, even of infancy. 

I did not think it advisable to let them know that I w^s my- 
self lost in the forest ; but putting the boy on the horse, I 
mounted the saddle, and desired him to keep a tight hold 
round my waist. The girl I placed before me, and thus I sal- 
lied forth, trusting entirely to chance to lead me into the right 
path. The grey tints of evening weie fedling rapidly around 
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08, and I was just making up my nund to take our abode in 
the forest for the night, when the sound of a post boVs horn 
caught my attention. I followed the direction ^ence it 
eame, and soon had the pleasure of coming within sight of 
kirn. He laughed heartily at the overloads burden of my 
beast ; but a short explanation soon created pity in the plac» 
of risibility. The post boy took charge of the little fellow 
fiom behind me, and we proceeded towuds our destination at 
a quick pace. 

The way was beguiled by tiiie adventures of our little com- 
panions, which they told with so much artlessness and pathos, 
that the lubberly post-boy actually shed tears over his charge ; 
and I must admit that I felt some little moisture in mv eye- 
lids more than once. From their joint accounts, the follow- 
ing appears a pretty trae statement of the case. 

A gang of gypsies had been for some days prowling about 
tlie village, living by petty depredations, and by levying con- 
tributions on the weak and credulous, whose fortunes they 
toki. The day they left the village, an old hag of the gang 
saw little Blaissot and his sister playing in a field adjoining 
tkdr father's cottage, and first conceived the idea of decoying 
tkem away. To e£fect her object ^e gave them some fruit, 
and promised them more if they would go to a certain field at 
the taming of the road. Alliued by the temptation, and too 
young and unsuspicious to judge of the hag's evil intention, 
they set out to meet her. When arrived at the spot, they got 
into i^ay vnth two gypsey children, who enticed them to take 
a ride in a psdr of pamers across a donkey's back. The artful 
little imps evidently acted as they were taught. Blaissot and 
Iris nster consented, and the ass trotted off with them at a 
<puck pace, until they met the rest of the party. The children 
now began to be frightened, and cried. They implored to be 
taken back ; but their supplications were of no avsul, and they 
were compelled to go. By the children's account it appeared 
Ae gypsies had sagacity enough to quit the high roaid for a 
bye path, han^g into the forest, by which they escaped all 
omervatbn. After travelling some hours, using both coaxing 
and menacing to appease the anguish of poor little Blaissot 
and his sister, one of the gang came up to say that a number 
of the villagers were close upon them, in search of the chil- 
dren. What was to be done 1 There was no time to delibe- 
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rate ; and it was quickly resolved that they should both be 
taken to a remote part of the forest, from whence they could 
not escape, and where at nightfall they could again take pos- 
session of them. This was accordingly done ; and the chil- 
dren were taken to the spot where I found them. Not know- 
ing whither to turn, and awed by the approach of evening, as 
well as by the threats of the gyi)sies, if they quitted the spot, the 
boy sat down absorbed in grief, whilst the girl stood *' like 
patience on a monument," as though her heart would break, 
without a tear. 

We were now approaching the village, and the sound of the 
post-boy's horn brought out some stragglers, who soon yo- 
ciferated, **Blaissot's children! Blaissot's children!" Its 
echoes were soon carried into the village, and we entered it 
amidst the huzzas of nearly the whple of its little population. 
I need not say Jaques Blaissotwas soon out to meet his lovely 
youngsters, who, with myself and the post-boy, were borne to 
Blaissot's cottage amidst the prayers and benedictions of all 
around. 

<< Heaven be praised !" said Jaques as he entered his cot- 
tage, clasping his two children in his arms. " Here, Marie," 
said he, addressing a young woman of pleasinp^ appearance, 
but whose eyes were red and swollen with weeping. ** Here, 
Marie, thaiidLs to this stranger, our young ones have been res- 
cued from the Bohemians. Thank him, Marie, thank him, 
for I cannot." 

I will not attempt to describe the scene that followed — the 
prattling of the little pair — the questions of the parents— and 
the gratitude of all towards me. I thought they had enough 
to do in caressing their children, and refused waiting any 
longer that night, but promised to call the next day. They 
pressed me to take up jny abode with them, but I declined ; 
and leaving them, amid prayers and benedictions, retired to 
my inn for the night. 

The next morning I visited the cottage again. The scene 
was changed indeed from the day before :— cheerfulness was 
upon every countenance. Little Blaissot and his sister ran to 
me when I entered, and clinging round my knees, cried, — 
*' Heaven bless our deliverer !" I kissed them, and as I look- 
ed upon their smiling and beautiful countenances, and also 
upon the now happy parents, I could not repress a sigh, when 
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the thought came over me that though their elder in years, I 
was their younger in real happiness ; for what happiness can 
a wandering batchelor enjoy, equal to the comforts of a home 
blessed with a frugal and loving wife, and an obedient and 
affectionate offspring 1 The thought damped my spirits, and 
after receiving tne grateful tears of both parents and children, 
I <|uitted the cotta^, happy at least in having restored tran- 
qiullity and peace in the bosoms of one family. 



THE MOUNTAIN TOMBS. 

BY WILLIAM HOWITT, ONE OP THE AUTHORS OP " THE 
FOREST MINSTREL," ** THE DESOLATION OF EYAM," &C. 

[In the mountains, in a situation rendered memorable by 
the contests of the Covenanters, we found a deserted burial 
ground. On some of the head stones i^peared dates of the 
early part of the fifteenth century. — MS. JoumalJ] 

How strange, that thronged tombs should lie 

Amidst these lonely hills ! 
Beneath this solitary sky. 

And where the river fills 
The air with its perpetual coil. 
And ever through the thirsty soil 

Its desert tide distills. 
The river here alone is heard. 
The river, and its haunting bird.* 

The shepherd as he goes his round 

May halt, at times, to trace 
How years depress the circling mound. 

And from each stone efface 
The names of those who sleep below. 
Memorials graven long ago, 

When in this silent place. 
Perhaps far other sounds were heard. 
Than the swift river's haunting bird. 

* A kind of small eand-piper, whose note is psrtieulsrly shrin, 
and strikes the attention in me silence of alpine valleys. 
G. 28. D 
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Sounds of man's pleasures and distress. 

The living frequent ti«ad ; 
But where are they t This wilderness 

Shows not a single shed. 
And save ike she^erd to the fold 
Or mountain passmg, few behold 

This dtv of the dead. 
Peace to their sleep ! From year to year. 
How quietly they slumber here ! 

And yet above these desert graves, 

A hurricane hath swept ; 
More than the summer storm which raves. 

When tempests long have slept. 
Wrath, horror, storms of fire and steel, 
Stoims such as waning spirits feel. 

Long after to be wept. 
Storms, which tradition kindling tells. 
Aroused these sliunberers from their cells. 

They come in dreams, (h^ meet by night 

The shepherd on his roam ; 
They breathed abroad the soul of fight. 

For altar and for home. 
Power sought their children to enthral, 
To cast o'er kirk, and cot, and hall. 

From its minacious dome. 
Its subtle chains, contriv'd to awe 
Proud nations in the form of law. 

Power on their chainless mountains trod, 

And sought to interpose 
Betwixt their spirits and dieir God, 

And then the tempest rose ! 
Then lovers in the gloaming here 
Loitering, behdd a sight of fear ; 
. They saw the tombs disclose 
Their awfiil guests, stem fonos that owed 
Death to the tyrant and the proud. 

Then from the hills and wild moors came, 
The flashing of fierce blades. 
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Then cnei which set the seul on flame 

Were heard, and flitting shades 
In marshal troops, and forms more bold 
Than shades themselves are wont to mould, 

Maich'd out from dens and glades ; 
And every hut and sheiling high, 
Thrill'd to the spirit of that cry. 

The war-shock came, the fury burst. 

And far and wide the fire ; 
In secret*too, combustion nurst> 

Smote thousands in its ire. 
It raged, it spread, the assailant now 
Lowered to the insulted earth his brow ; 

And now the oppressed retire, 
la wilds their baffled heads to hide. 
From maddening power's resurgent tide. 

It came in vain. Tis thus the dead 

Stfll for their children strive ; 
llras from the darkness of their bed, 

Keep liberty alive. 
'Tts thus, as in the present hour. 
They live, in victory and in power j 

And from past years arrive. 
With mighty memories, like a flock 
Peopling the desert and the rock. 



THE BUTTERFLY. 

FROM THE FRENCH OF DE LA MARTINS. 

Bom with the spring, and vrith the roses dying. 

Through the clear sky on Zephyr's pinion sailing. 
On Iktd young fiowret's opening bosom lyinr, 

Perfiune and light, and the blue air inhaling. 
Shaking the thin dust from its wings and fleeing. 

And fading like a breath in boundless heaven,— 
Such is the butterfly's enchanted being ; 

How Kke desire to which no rest is given. 
Which still uneasy, rifling every treasure. 
Returns at last above to seek for purer pleasure. 

D 2 
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OSAKOI AND PETER THE GREAT. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE RUSSIAN. 

During the troubles, occasioned by the unbounded ambi- 
tion of the Princess Sophia,* it is well known that the revolt 
of the Strelitz brought the empire of Russia to the brink of 
ruin. 

A brother of the famous Tottelawitau, named Osakoi, 
a colonel of the Strelitz,t was beheaded. This execution was 
followed by the forfeiture of all his property. The colonel 
left a son behind him, in the most deplorable state. The 
young man miraculously escaped the officers of justice, whom 
Peter the Great had sent in pursuit of him in every direction, 
and was so lucky as to reach the cottage of a slave who had 
lived many years with his father, where he remained con- 
cealed for some months. This domestic, who had shared the 
confidence of the father, was veiy much affected with ^e situ- 
ation of the young son, as heir to one of the most illustrious 
bouses in Russia ; and as he had committed no offence, he 
thought the Emperor ought to have been satisfied with the 
blood of his family, that flowed on tlie scaffold. These con- 
siderations dwelt so powerfully on the mind of the old man, 
that he formed a plan, which he conmiunicated to Osakoi, 
and which was neither more nor less than the assassination of 
the Czar. Notwithstanding he had worked up the feelings of 
the youth to a great height, yet he trembled at the proposi- 
tion : his personal safety, however, taught him to dissemble 
the impression that it made, so far as to listen to the means 
by which it was to be carried into execution. The slave, 
having supposed that he had succeeded in silencing the voice 
of religion and conscience, proposed that he should set out 
for Moscow, where he assured nim he would meet a trusty 
band of conspirators, ready to place him at their head. Ac- 
tuated at last, perhaps, by the infernal spirit of revenge, or 
the victim of weakness, Osakoi followed his conductor. They 
arrived at night, and took up their lodgings at an inn, near 
the Kremlin, the residence of the Emperor. 

• Eldest sister of the Czar Peter, who, on seeing him placed on 
tbe throne, made several attempts on his life. 

t A. militia, similar, in many respects, to that of the Pretorian 
amongst the Romans, or rather the Turkish Janissaries. 
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The slave having found his friends, it was agreed, that, as 
no time was to be lost, they should hold a council that very 
night in the ruins of a house within a short distance of the 
palace. 

During all this time, Osakoi had not been able to draw 
from his guide any knowledge of the number or quality of the 
conspirators: he pressed hnn earnestly on these important 
points, but in vain. 

** The hour of meeting approaches," said the slave ; " you 
are now going to join a nund)er of persons, animated wim a 
spirit of revenge. Notwithstanding your youth and inexpe* 
nence, they have chosen you as their bead. The humUiating 
state to which you are reduced, and the blood of your father, 
which cries aloud for vengeance, ought to nerve ^^our aim and 
inilame your courage: resolution is all that is wanted to 
crown the attempt with success !'' 

These words made Osakoi tremble, especially as the ina 
was fiill of a great number of Russians, who, according to 
the custom of the country, drank for the sake of drinking. 

It is true the slave spoke in a low voice, and in a malect 
little known to Hoe Russians at Moscow ; but that was no 
reason ti^at WNOoe one might not have understood the dis* 
course. 

The slave and Osakoi repaired to the place of meeting, 
where they found all the conspirators already assembled. 

'* You see," said one of them, who a{^)eared to be the 
principal, ilQdressing himself to Osakoi, " a circle of unhappy 
men, who have escaped the tyranny of the Czar. The greater 
part of our brethr^, the Stielitz, have perished by the hands 
of the common executioner, and some of them even by the 
hands of the barbarian himself ; he has not, however, been 
able to extend his fuiy to us. Heaven has reserved us for 
the instruments of its justice. The moment is now arrived : 
young Osakoi, I followed your father to the scaffold ; I saw 
his blood stream down the block, but I could not save him. 
Fronv that time to this, a period of ten years, we have wan- 
dered through pathless deserts ; pressed with hunger, we 
have often done those things which did not beccnne solcUers ! 
But in a day or two this unfeeling tyrant, and his haughty 
courtiers, shall fall beneath the edge of our swords. Young 
man, we love^ your father -, he was was our leader ; we now 
o 3 
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call on you, with one voice, to fill his place; it is in your 
power to render yourself worthy of onr choice." 

Osakoi felt, under these circumstances, that the only alter- 
native was to accept of the choice ; and that the least appear- 
ance of dismay would he the signal of instant death : he 
therefore put on every appearance of courage and unshaken 
resolution. 

It was agreed hy the conspirators on parting, that they 
should ass^nhle the night followiitg, in the same place, and 
at die same hour. Osakoi and the slave set out to return to 
the inn by different roads. 

Osakoi had scarce walked thirty paces, when he found 
himself by the side of a Russian, who begged of him to fol- 
low him. As he took him to be one of Sie conspirators, he 
assented. Having arrived at the foot of a narrow staircase, 
they ascended, and entered a little room : the Rusaan shut 
the door. 

" Don't be surprised," said the stranger, " at what I am 
going to say, it requires the greatest secrecy. '* I have just 
come from the meeting, as well as you, where the death of 
the Czar was resolved on. It was me first time that I was 
admitted into that assembly as well as yourself, and, like 
you, the spirit of revenge has rendered me the irreconcilable 
enemy of my sovereign. But, if his blood is due to the 
cruelnes with which he is charged, our companions will do us 
little honour. For, in short, who are tl^se conspirators? 
Guilty subjects, covered with crimes, who have ned from 
justice ! a vile crew, that breathe nothing but murder, pil- 
lage, and theft. And who are their accomplices'! The first 
persons in the state ; but they did not venture to name any 
one of them. They could not ; for what man of worth or 
honour would contaminate himself with such a gangi And 
what plot have they developed to ensure success 1 For v^hom 
are we to risk our lives ? Of the projects, means of execu- 
tion, resources, &c. nothing is known. Do they wish that 
we should be the blind instruments of such an enterprise t 
I have now, young Osakoi, stated my doubts and my fean 
respectbg their meeting. The conspir^rs have named you 
their chief ; I subscribe to the choice ; but I wish to be informed 
on these points, and then you may repose on my arm." 

A heart solely formed by nature, which chance had thrown 
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at a distance from the intrigues of tiie city^, and the poison of 
a court, is little susceptible of treason : such a heart can little 
su{^>ose that any one would endeavour to deceive it. Osakoi 
was struql^ by the openness of the Russian, and that openness 
induced him to unbosom himself with the same frankness. 
'* You may hive noticed my surprise/' said he, " on seeing 
myself in me midst of such an assembly. Satisfied with my 
lot, I was contented with my humble cottage^; a stranger to 
ambition, I neither looked for, nor desired any thing beyond 
it. A person, endeavoured to call forth the tears of fiUal affec- 
tion in my eyes ;. he told m^, that! ought to revenge the 
blood of my father ; and, in order to revenge it, I ought to 
murder my sovereign. But have I known that father ? am I 
certain that he was innocent 1 and in this doubt, am I to 
spill the blood of my master 1 I freely confess that this pro- 
position is repugnant to my nature. For whom am I to judge 
my emperor 1 What right or whBt authority has Heaven 
given me to punish him t The proposition froze the blood in 
miy veins, but the fear of death sealed my lips, as the words 
expired on them. Since you have opened your heart, read 
what passes in mine. I detest the crime, and particularly a 
crime of so black a dye. A secret voice cries withm me, * Love 
and respect your sovereign!' Pity my youth. I commit 
myself to your counsel ; snatch me from those barbarians, who 
singled me out as the executioner of their master and of mine ! 
for if it is decreed, that I should either perish, or that I 
should attempt the life of the Czai-, I prefer to die innocent." 

** You shall not perish, my son," cried the Russian ; ** it 
is the Czar himself that speaks to you, and who will not fail 
to reward the noble frankness of your sentiments." 

It was undoubtedly the monarch himself, who, under the 
dis^ise of a slave, bad heard part of the plot in the inn, 
which led him to mix in the assembly in which his fate was 
to be determined. He had marked the timidity and confusion 
of Osakoi in the answers which he gave in that meeting, and 
promised in his mind to save him, if he did not find him ab- 
solutely culpable. 

Those who may be led at first view to look on this as a 
romance, should recollect, that the life of Peter the Great 
was filled with events of this kind. 

The Czar, bom to be the creatx)r of his country, and wishing 
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to flee eveiy thing with hit own eyes, used often to disguise, 
and introduoe himsdf into those public assemblies, in which 
dmnkenness and debauch rendered the tongue incapable of 
concealing a secret; and it was by this conduct, danffsrous as 
it was, that he discovered upwards of twenty plots which had 
been fonned against his life ; so that the pec^ie, who at once 
Iraied and re^^cted him, used to say in thdr meny meetings, 
" Come, let us be honest ; the Emperor hears us.'^' 

Having loaded Osakoi with thanks and caresses, he desired 
him to join his conmanion in the inn, and that he mi^t say 
in excuse for his duay, that he was unacquainted with m 
streets of Moscow. 

The slave was dissatisfied with the excuse ; and, at the ap* 
pointed time the next night, Osakoi went to the meeting. It 
was there agreed on« that the palace should be set on fire, and 
and that in the confusion, whilst part of them should be m* 
gaged in pillage, the rest, led on oy Osakoi, should join tiie 
conspirators in the castle, who would advance towards tiie 
apartments of the Emperor, who, in the moment of his an* 
pearance, was to be assassinated. They then beean to adnu* 
nister the oath, by which they were to bind themselves to 
each other, when the imperial guards rushed in like a thnn* 
deibolt They were arrested, conveyed to prison, and exe- 
cuted the next day. 

Osakoi was aii^y rewarded by the Emperor, and lived 
many years afterwards in the sunshine of hjis £Eivour. 



THE AFRICAN DUELLIST. 

TRANSLATED fBOM THE PRENCn. 

In the reign of Louis XIV. two African youths, the sons of 
a prince, being brouj^ht to the court of France, the king vi^as so 
struck with the native dignity of their maimers, that he ap- 
pointed a Jesuit to instruct them in letters, and in the princi- 
ples of Christianify. When properly qualified, his majesty 
gave to each a commission in the guards." The eldest, who 
was re m a rk a b le for his docility and candour, made a consider- 
able progress in learning, as well as in the doctrines of the 
Christian religion, which he admitted for the purity of its mo- 
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ral precepta, and the good will that it recommended to all 
mankind. A brutal officer^ upon some trifling dispute, struck 
him. The youth saw that it was the result of passion, and did 
not resent it. Another officer, who witnessed the insult, took 
an opportunity of talking to him on his behaviour, which he 
did not hesitate to tell hun as a friend, was too tame, espe- 
cially for a soldier. ** Is there," said the young negro, '* one 
revolution for soldiers, and another for gownsmen and mer- 
chants. The good father, to whom I am indebted for my in- 
structions, has, above all things, earnestly recommended the 
forgiveness and forgetfulness of injuries, assuring me that it 
was the very characteristic of a Christian to love even his ene- 
my, and by no means|to retaOiate an offence of an^^ kind.*' 

'* The lessons which the good fa&er gave you," said the other 
" may fit you for a monastery, but they will not qualify you 
either for me court or the army : in a word," continued he, 
" if you do not call the colonel to an account, you will b« 
branded with the infamous name of a coward, ana avoided by 
every man of honour ; and what is more, your commission 
win foe forfeited." 

" I would fain," answered the young African, ** act con- 
sistently in every tiling ; but since you press me, with that re- 
gard to my honour which you have always shown, I will en- 
deavour to w^ie off. so foul a stain, though I must confess I 
gk>ried in it before." 

The negro therefore immediately dispatched his fnend to 
the aggressor with a challenge, to meet' him early the next 
morning. They met and fought ; the brave African disarmed 
his antagonist ; and tibus preserved his honor. The next day 
he resisped his commission, and requested permission to return 
to his father ; which of course was acceded to. 

At parting the noble youth embraced his brother and his 
friend, with tears in his eyes, saying, he did not imagine the 
Christians {were such unaccountable persons; and that he 
could not apprehend their faith was of any use to them, if it 
did not influence their conduct. <* In my countr]r," said he, 
** we think it no diriumour to act up to the principles of our 
religion." 
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THE SPECTRE OF THE BROKEN. 

Gennany stands pre-emiiia^ for the manbeiof iti supenti- 
tioDS, bat in no part does it abound so much as among the 
Haiz mountains, from wbenoe most of tbe legends <2 the 
wild and wonderfol are derivted. Some of these tenifie stories, 
hoviefer, mxy be traced to very pleasing and cnnons sources; 
but none more so than to that part <2 tiie Haiz TOnmBtaam, 
called the Broken, in the nei&hboarhood of Hanover ; so long 
cetebraled for reflecting to & ^e of a qnctator a coloaal 
^gum,calkdTh§ Spectre rf the Bnhem, As most of our read- 
ers are familiar with tales founded on this phenomenon, the 
following explanation of it may be amusing. The particulais 
were pubfished at €rottmgeiif, in 1798, and appeared in Gme- 
fin's Journal of Nature. 

The first time I wasdeottved bytUs atmorahnic phemaK- 
Don, I had clambered iq> to te summit of the Broken, iwry 
early in the morning, in order to wait for the beautifiil view of 
tiie sun rising in the east. The hearens were already streaked 
with red ; the sun was just appearing above die homon in foS 
majes^, and the most perfect serenity prevailed, w^en the 
odier Harz mountuns in the south-west, towards Ae Wcna 
mountains, hpxig imder the Broken, began to be covered by 
thick doods. Ascending at diat UMMoent the granite rocks, 
called Tuelfelskanzel, there appeared before me, dioi^ i^ a 
great distance, the gigantic figure of a man, as if standing on 
a large pedestal. But scarcely had I discov^ed it, when it 
began to disappear ; the ekmi, sunk down apeedily.and es- 
I»anded, and I saw the phanomenon no more. The aeooad 
time, hoKvever, I saw this spectre somevi^at more distinctly, a 
little below the summit of the Broken, and near the Han« 
richshohe, as I was looking at the sun rising about four o'clock 
in the morning. The weather was rather tempestuous ; the 
1^ towards the level country was pretty clear, but the Han 
mountains had attracted several diick clouds, which had been 
ohovering around them, and which beginning to settle on the 
Broken, confined the prospect. In these clouds, soon after 
the rising of the sun, I saw my own shadow, of a moastraas 
size, move itself for a couple of seconds exactly as I moved ; 
but I was soon involved in clouds, and the phenomenon dis- 
appeared. 
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It is impossible to see this pbenomeiion, except when the 
snin is at such an altitade as to throw his rays vix)n the body 
in a horizontal direction ; for, if he is higher, me shadow is 
tlirown rather under the body than before it* In the month of 
September, 1798, as I was making a tour through the Han, 
I £oand an excellent explanation cf this phenomenon, as seen 
by M. Haue, on the 23a of May, 1797, m his diary of an ex- 
eursion to the Broken mountain, I shall therefore takp the li- 
berty of transcribing it. 

** After having been here for the thirtieth time,'' says M. 
Haue, ** and, besides other objects of my attention, having 
procured information respecting the above-mentioned atmos- 
phere being quite serene towards the €ast, his lays could 
pass without any obstruction over the Heinrichshohe. In the 
souUi-west, however, towards Achtermannshbhe, a brisk west 
i^nd carried before it thin transparent vapours, which were 
not yet condensed into thick heavy clouds. About a quarter 
past four I went towards the inn, and looked round to see 
whether the atmosphere would permit me to have a free pros- 
pect to the south-west ; when I observed, at a very great dis- 
tance towards the Achtermannshbhe, a human fi^re of a 
monstrous size. A violent gust of wind having almost car- 
ried away my hat, I cl2u>pecL my hand to it by moving my 
arm towa^ my head, ana the colossal figure did the same. 
The pleasure which I felt on this discovery can hardly be 
descnbed ; for I had already wa&ed many a weary step in 
the hopes of seeing this shadowy image, vrithout being able to 
gratify my curiositv. I immediately made another movement 
by bending my body, and the colossal figure before me repeat- 
ed it. I was desirous of doing the same thing once more ; 
but my colossus had vanished. I remained in the same posi- 
tion, waiting to see whether it would return, and in a few 
minutes it made its appearance on the Achtermannshohe. I 
paid my respects to it a second time, and it did the same 
to me. I tnen called the landlord of the Broken ; and, 
having both of us taken the same position which I had taken 
alpne, we looked towards the Achtermannshohe, but saw 
nothing. We had not, however, stood long, when two colos- 
sal figures were formed over the eminence, which repeated 
our compliments by bending their bodies as we did ; after 
which they vanished. We retained our position ; k^ our 
eyes fixed on the same spot ; and in a utUe time the two 
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figures again stood before us. Every movement that we made 
by bendmg our bodies these figures imita^d ; but with this 
difference, that the phenomenon was scuetimes weak and 
faint, sometimes strong and well defined. Having thus had 
a sufficient opportunity of examining the Spectre of the Broken, 
X am enabled to ^ve the following explanation of the curious 

Ehenoraenon, which has so long been the wonder of travd- 
ifs z When the rising sun, and according to analogy the case 
will be tbf) same at ue setting sun, throws his rays over the 
Broken upon the body of a man standing opposite to fine light 
clouds floating around or hovering past him, he need only fix 
his eyes stedf&stly upon them, aira, in all probability^ he will 
see the singular spectacle of his own shadow extending to 
the length of five or six hundred feet, at the distance of about 
two miles b^ore him. This is one of the most agreea})le 
phenomena I ever had an opportunity of remarking on the 
gueatobservatcMcy of Germany.** 



SANTA-CROCE. A SONNET. 

The grave of Alfieri ! — Lo ! the dome ! 

'Neath which* his youn^ heart with prophetic heat 

Of genius, nascent inspiration, beat 

Before the mighty ;~ arming at the tomb 

Of kings, whose sway he battled to assume,— 

Nor vainly : — for his sceptre was abroad 

Upon all nations :— from an empire's wane 

Re-surgent ; till his far and fiery strain 

Swept with the elements^^ocean, storm, and day — 

As a free thing that might not be o'erawed, 

Orliush'd. But, for himself, alas! vras lost 

The shout of gratulatin^'£oane ; from pol^ 

To pole careering, on ul -biltows tost ; 

It filled earth, but not Alfi«&i's soid ! B. Y. 

" Alileri dit que ce fat en ae promenant dans I'egUse Sants 
Croce, qn'il sentib, pour la premiure fois, Pamoor de la jrloire, et 
ci'eat la qa'il eat eBseveli." Mad. di Stail. 

Mr. Hobhowe'a Historical DluairaMoiu of tS&e 4th Canto of 
Childe Harold aontain a touchuig recital of Hie last days of AI- 
fieri ;— of hia utter indifferenae to, or rather %nonuice ol— {for be 
ia said in his latter years never to have looked at a paper, or open- 
ed a le1^jr)..pihe extended from which his writings bad obtamed* 
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SHAW HOUSE. 

This mansion, which is situated near Newbury, in Berk- 
shire, owes its celebrity to having been the head-quarters of 
the unfortunate Charles I., after the memorable battle of 
Newbuiy, which was fought in the year 1644. The king 
having detached three reg^nents of horse to the relief of Ban- 
bury castle, which was then besieged, was on his way to Ox- 
ford, when he. was met near Newbury by the forces of the par- 
liament, and compelled to fight with his army weakened as 
before mentioned. The king fortified himself as well as he 
could at Newbury, and placed his foot in the entrenchments, 
whilst the horse were posted in two adjoining fields, and for some 
days there were frequent skirmishes between the two armies. 
At length, on Sunday, the 27th of October, the parliament 
generals having divided their forces into two bodies, attacked 
the king's entrenchments at two several places. The fight, 
which began at three or four o'clock in the afternoon, held 
till night, and was extremely sharp, each party repulsing the 
. other by turns. On the approach of night the assailants forced 
part of the entrenchments, and took several pieces of ordnance. 

A va'riety of evidences yet remain at Shaw House of the 
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execution done by the conflicting parties. In an old oak 
wainscot of a bow window in the ubraiy, is a hole abouf the 
height of a man*s head. This aperture, according to tradition, 
was made by a bullet fired at the king as he was dressing at 
the window, by a musketeer of the parliament am^. The 
shot narro^6vfy missed him, aad the wainscdt is csirefuliy pre- 
served in niemorv of the transaction ; a basket of ball is like- 
wise shown whicn was gathered about the pr^taises. 

Sha^ House was built by an eminent clothier, named Dol- 
man, about the latter end of Queen Elizabeth's reign ; it is a 
'large edifice, built principally of brick. Mr. Dokian being 
sufficiency enriched by his business, erected this mansion, in- 
tending to pass his remaining' da^s here in ease and retire- 
ment ; having withdrawn his capital from mercantile pursuits, 
those who had been benefitted 1^ his former speculations, fol- 
lowed him into his i-etirement, with many sarcasms ; and it 
has been observed that the many Latin and Greek sentences 
inscribed upon dififerent parts of the house show that he was 
well acquainted with the opinions of his neighbours, the re- 
membrance of whose illiberality has been preserved to this 
iday by the following grotesque aistich : — 

Lord have mercy upon us miserable sinnere ! 
Thomas Dolman has built a new house, and tum*d away 
his spinners. 



THE GAMBLER'S VICTIM. 

A TALE OF DANISH HISTORY. 

It is astonishing that, amid the almost daily instances of 
foUy and ruin attendant on the pernicious evils of gaming, so 
many infatuated followers of that detestable pursuit should 
still be found in those cities claiming a pre-eminence of civi- 
lization. It is an evil that the laws ought to root out ; in the 
want, however, of legislative authority, perhaps a few atro- 
cious instances of the depravity incident upon such a course 
might awaken the mind of some from following in the same 
delusive path. The foUoMdng is a lamentable mstance, and 
though but little known, is borne out by historical v^pracity. 

The celebrated Danish vice-admiral Tordenskiold, who wa» 
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bom in 1691, and died in 1720, had so distinguished himself 
in his earliest youth, by his ioimovable courage and presence 
of miid in the naval service, that he rapidly rose in the 
profession. He was not only the fevourite of his sovereign, 
trederic IV. of Denmark, who made him vice-admiral ; but 
his glorious victories over the Swedish navy spread his renown 
through Europe. 

Lord Carteret, who had become acquainted vdth Tordens- 
kiold at the blockade of Gottenburg, and highly esteemed him, 
came to Copenhagen, in 1720, as British ambassador. Here 
be renewed his friendship vnth Tordenskiold, and having to 
go to Hanover to attend his sovereign, George I., he prevailed 
on Tordenskiold to accompany him, that he might present him 
to the king. The friends of a young man of the name of 
Lehn, the son of a rich and considerable family, desiring that 
be should travel, thought this was a favourable opportunity, 
and requested Tordenskiold to take him under his protection ; 
with which, his friendship for Lehn'sfamily easily induced him to 
comply. Lord Carteret and Tordenskiold stopped some weeks 
at Hamburg, and Lehn took this opjKjrtunity to make himsetf 
acquainted with all that is curious in that great commercial 
cdty and its environs. Among other things, somebody told 
blm of a Swq^ish colonel, named Stahl, who had in his pos- 
session a veiy singular natural phenomenon, viz. a serpent 
with seven crowned heads. Having enquired the colonel'^ re- 
sidence, he did not hesitate to call on him. He w^ admitted ; 
and the colonel having learned his wish, and artfully inquired 
his name, country, and family connexions, politely asked him 
to join a party which the possessor of the seven headed ser^ 
pent had just invited. Young Lehn the more readily accept- 
ed this invitation, as it gave him the best oppjortunity to gra- 
tify his curiosity. , The colonel introduced him to his com- 
pany, which v^as numerous, and who for the most part amused 
tiiemselves with play. The colonel asked his new acquaint- 
ance to join them ; saying, he feared he would be dull if he 
merely looked on. Siroilar invitations were made him by per-^ 
sons who, from external appearance, wearing orders of knight- 
hood, &c. seemed to be of rank« The young man did nothe- 
4sitate to accept the proposal, and sat down at a table where a 
very high game of hazard was played. Lehn not only lost all 
the money he had about him, but, impelled by youthful ardor. 
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and in the hope of regaining what he had lost, remained in 
debt for a sum of twenty-five thousand dollars, for which he 
was obliged to give his written bond. The young man who 
had been so shamefully imposed on, was almost desperate ; 
he knew not how he could pay his debt, without informing his 
protector, which he dreaded to do, knowing his violent temper. 

Colonel Stahl had seemingly given security for the young 
Dane, to those who had won his money ; and as the time for 
Tordenskiold's departure was at hand, he urged Lehn to re- 
lease him from his obligation by paying the debt. This was 
accompanied with such threats that Lehn, who had till then 
carefully concealed the matter from Tordenskiold, saw no pos- 
sibility, the day before that fixed for their departure, of any 
longer being silent. With a beating heart, he frankly con- 
fessed to the admiral the embarrassment in which he had in- 
volved himself. Tordenskiold was extremely angry ; but as 
he was pressed for time, and could, not delay, if he meant to 
see the King of England at Hanover, he enabled his young 
friend to redeem his bond, and continued his journey with him 
and Lord Carteret to Hanover. The king received the Danish 
admiral in the most flattering manner, and the people of Ha- 
nover were eager to show their esteem to so celebrated a naval 
hero. When the king left Hanover, he veiy graciously in- 
vited Tordenskiold to visit England. 

On the day that the king departed, Tordenskiold dined at 
the house of the General Von Belau. The Swedish Colonel 
Stahl was one of the company. After dinner cards were 
introduced ; but Tordenskiold declined playing, and join- 
ed that part of the company who preferred an agreeable or in- 
structive conversation to cards and dice. The conversation 
happened to turn on a company of false players, who for a 
time had carried on their infamous profession in Hanover, but 
were at length discovered, and their proceedings put a stop ta. 
This put Torkenskiold in mind of what had happened to his 
young friend in Hamburg, and he said, — " Would to God the 
police were every where as vigilant as here !'* such worthless 
scoundrels, who are more dangerous than pickpockets and 
highwaymen, would not then plunder inexperienced youth, 
rum the happiness of many families, and make those whom 
they have robbed become, m their despair, criminals or sui- 
cides. Such s\yindlers would not then impudently intrude in 
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ihe company of honest men :^ and then taming to Colonel 
Stahl, he asked him in a sarcastic tone, " prav, did you eveif 
hear of a serpent with seven cnmned heads, Which a rogue ia 
Hamhurg euiibltfid, in order to cheat th^ curious of their mo- 
ney 1 A young man," he continued, with increased bitter- 
ness, '* ?^om I regard, both on his own account and that of 
his respectable family, was scandalously plundered by this ras- 
<!al.; and I am surprised the magistrates at Hamburg suffeif 
such villains to i^main in their territory. They ought to be 
welltbastinadoed, and sent oVer the frontiers." 

* During the Whole of this philipj^c Tqrdenskiold looked at the. 
colonel ^th such a fixed ana significant manned, that those pre- 
sent cpuld not but perceive that he diuded to him. The latter 
wa3 perfectly sensible of the adniiral's intentiott, liut, like 
mo^t people of his stamp, lost Done ^f that eotiiposut« which 
loa^-practised impudence produ^js. With foTfred citliunCFis 
ke mtfermpted the admiral, — " 'Mir serpent you mention 
<^rtainly belongs to me; but what you say g( cheating 
aiad knavery is to me a riddle. 1 thcTefone beg you, nd- 
mtral, to explain whether you me^n to siUude to me." ^' It 
itfthe same to me,** repliM Torden^kiold, hauurhdlj, " how 
^u interpret myexpressions. You are f^ lia if j ly the be^t ahJ e 
to judge." ** That was spokett by a scountliiel !" rxcI aimed 
Stahll He had not expected sucha public affkiTit, but rather 
c»ikulated that his impudence would intimidate hisi>ppoa€T:3ta ; 
a' mode which he had firequently tned with sucoes;*, but which 
could not avail with a man like Tordcuskiold . H^ loBt hk . 
cdunterfeit coiiiposure, and involuntarily uttered this coat^ 
expression. 

Tordeiiskiold did not answer a syllable ; but scarcely had 
the word escaped the coloneFs lips, when he raised his cane 
id bestow on nim the chastisement which, in* his opinion, 
Stahl deserved. The colonel hastily retreated to the door of 
the loom, and escaped ; TordenskioW pursued him. Two of 
the company followed the admiral to prevent him from chas* 
tiang the colonM, but they came too late. Stahl, when he saw 
that he could not escape by flight, had dra^m out, in his con- 
fusion, his sword with the scabbard. TordenskiolA struck it 
out of his hand, collared him, threw him on the srouni, and 
caned him severely. The colonel cried aloud, " Help — ^help ? 
will nobody take my paitt" ♦* Yes," returiiedTordenskiofd, 
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**jom shall have your due.*' He then took up Stahl's svoni 
from the pavement, save him some blows on the bead with it, 
broke it, and threw me pieces over a wall. Having thus cool- 
ed his anger, he left the humbled colonel, and returned to his 
hotel. 

Stabl, as soon as he saw the admiral at a distance,* slowly 
rose, and being severely mauled, with some difficulty crawled 
to his lodginss. When he reflected on what had passed, it 
appeared evident that, after such treatment, he could never 
show his face in the world again : which would, of course, ab- 
solutely prevent the farther exercise of his ingenuity. It, 
however, occurred to him, that, according to certain notions 
of honour, there was one means to wiping off the disgrace, 
asid that was, a duel. 

Colonel Stahl accordingly consulted a couple of his gam- 
bling associates; and, the following morning, Tordem^ld 
received a visit from them. Th^ hypocritically apologised 
for troubling him so early, but meir attachment to an ill- 
tveated friend placed them under the disagreeable necessity of 
demanding of him, in Stahl's name, that satisfaction which 
persons of his birth and profession were entitled to claim for 
every afiront put on them. They requested him, therei(»e» to 
name his time, place, and weapons. 

" Gentlemen," replied Toiaenskiold, coldly, " I feel nei- 
ther inclination, nor call, to draw my sword against a man 
whose sword I have broken because he is imworthy to wear 
one, and whom I have chastised as he merits. It is not from 
fear that I decline this challenge, which I consider as an 
affront. I have proved to the world, in my naval battles, how 
little I regard wounds and death, on a proper occasion. Con- 
sider yourselves ; if a scoundrel fights with all the brave and 
honorable men in the whole world, does he therefore cease to 
be a scoundrel V . 

Stahl's friends exerted all their sophistical eloqu^ce to 
shake the admiral's resolution : he firmly persisted m it, and 
at last requested them to free him from their importunity, and 
tp withdraw. ** Your friend " said he, iromcally, "will 
doubtless be in the most painful suspense respecting the suc- 
cess of your visit to me ; it is not kind, unnecessarily to leave 
him in doubt. Your servant, g^tlemen !" 

Stahl was a,t first cqnfoundea at ^ ill success of his emis* 
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saries ; but as hb vary exitteBce was at sta)Le, he reserved to 
leave nothing untried to accomplish his plan. 

Toidenskiold was about to leave Hanover the same day, 
and was preparing for bis deputore, when he received htm. 
fiaion Von Goertz such a pressing invitation to dinner, that 
he could not with any propriety dedine it, especially as he had 
been tieated in Hanover with eveiy mark of the highest re- 
spect ; he therefore accepted the invitation. At table, where 
many of the noUlity weie present, the president turned die 
conversation on the quarrel the proceeding day between Tor- 
deaskiokl and Stahl. ** He has challenged you,'' said Baron 
Goertz, addressing the admiral. ' * To my no small surprise," 
i^ed Tordenskiold. ' ' I should have been surprised if he had 
not," said one of the company. " Of course you have ac- 
cepted the challenge,'' said several. *' No," said the ad- 
miral. 

The faces of almost al^present expressed astonishment, and 
aeme of them even contempt. . *' And why '{ if I may ask," 
said a shrill pert voice, from an emaciated figure at the end 
of the tabfe. '- \^hy V* the answer is easy ; because an ho- 
nest man must esteem himself too good to ^ht with a knave." 
" Knave or not," said several, ** that is not the question. 
The laws of honor command not to refuse a challenge^ if the 
challenger does but belong to the privileged caste of those who 
will npt renounce the right of settHng their differences by the 
sword or pistol, in defiance of the laws. He who declines 
sach a chall^ge always appears in an equivocal light ; and it 
IS impossible not to think him a coward. " This suspicion, 
said Tordenskiold, " will hardly fall on me :" and with self- 
nobk consciousness he added, " but if any one should still 
doubt, he may come on board my ship, and. sbind at my side 
IB a battle, when the balls are Hying at>out me." 

All the persons present, with many solemn appeals to their 
bonor, protested that what they had said had not the slightest 
reference to our hero, but was only spoken generally ; and 
some, who afifected to think more philosophically, added, with 
ashra?, '* It is, indeed, a prejudice ; no reasonable man will 
deny Uds. But who can disregard all prejudices, while we 
live in a world constituted as ours is 1 He, who does not go 
with the stream, passes for singular -, and, what is worse, ex- 
poses himself to many unpKsasant things which lie might have 
'voided." • oioitzeabyGoogle 
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All tlie company assented to these thread-bare oommon- 
place arguments, and did not leave Tordenskiold quite at libe- 
fy to reply to them, as he would otherwise have done. He 
was clamored down, and Baron Vdnr Goertz took advantage 
of this fkvorable moihent to appeal to the admiral's magnani- 
mity. 

'* You certainly did not intend*' said the baron, " for ever 
to ruin Colonel Stahl 1 your generosity is my guarantee for 
this. But, as an oflBcer and a nobleman, he is for ever dis- 
graced by you, and excluded from all intercourse with his 
equals, if you have not the magnanimity to give him the satis- 
faction usual among gentlemen. I mosft earnestly b^ jim to 
do so. On your determination depends the welfore of a man 
whose bad character is by no means proved, and whom you 
perhaps see in too unfavourable a light.'' The rest of the 
company joined in the request, and Tprkenskiold declared 
hims^ ready to yield to the wishes of so many men of rank 
and consequence. '^ Be it so. I will exchange shots witii 
him." *• Exchange shots !" exclaimed someb<5y, ** that is 
too dangeroufs. Why, admiral, will you expose ye>irself to an 
unlucky change ? your adversary does not deserve this. The 
affair may as well be settled with the sword, and with less 
danger. Stahl will thank his stars if you only repair his ho- 
nor by accepting his challenge. It is a mere matter of fon|^ ; 
a fow thrusts, and the afiftnr is settled." Tcndenskiold agreed 
to this also. 

Stahl repeated his challenge the following morning ; and 
Tordenskiold, faithful to his word, accepted it. The itonti^s 
of Hildesheim were chosen for the meeting. Tordenskiold 
was armed with a slight rapier— Stahl with a hclavy Swedish 
sword. The former was not skilled in fencing, but the latter 
was well practised in it ; his profession having often placed 
him in situations where he was obliged to use it to defend 
himself from the fury of the victims whom he had plundered. 
Tordenskiold did not regard either of those disadvanta^, 
since, according to all the assurances that had been given him, 
he considered tiie duel to be a mere pretence and show in fa- 
vor of Stahl. 

But Stahl, futhful to his character, thirsted for revenge for 
his well-merit^ chastisement ; and at the first onset gave his 
adversary sueh a dangerous wouBlil^ that he expired in a few 
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Thus fell in the very flower of his age, in his twenty-ninth 
year, a noble ^d brave man, who had rendered his country 
valuable services, and whose name will always be recorded 
with honor in history — ^loody victim to a barbarous preju- 
dice, and by the hand of a professed gambler. 

By order of the King of Denmark, the admiral's b^dy wis 
conveyed to Copenhagen, and interred with great solemnity. 



ELEGY, 

BY J. A. SHEA, ESQ. AUTHOR OP " KUDEKKI." 

.** The Blest are the dead.*'— Afon/rerf. 
Oh ! where are tlje beauties that floated 

Around me, like beings of light 1 
Oh ! where is the heart that devoted 

Its worship to beauty, though bright ! 
The white sails we've oft been admiring. 

When day on their lustre was warm. 
And which, when that day was retiring. 

Sunk downward in darkness and storm. 
Are like to the visions that won me — 

For such is the fate they have met — 
A deep desolation is on me. 

Ana the day of endearment is set. 
How we dream e'en by day's sunny light. 
And wake mid the blackness of night ! 

As in eastern story 'tis written 

Of lovers who dreamed by the side 
Of beauties, whose magic had smitten 

The heart in the spring of its pride ; 
But who, e'er their areams could awaken 

From the error their frailty had fed. 
Were by some dark genii taken, 

To linger and die 'mid the dead. 
Oh ! thus has the spell- tie b^en broken. 

And thus has bright hope been destroy'd. 
And I, without relic or token, 

Of the heaven 1 scarce had enjoy'd, 
Am a bark 'mid the shrieking commotion 
Of the storm-beaten hills of life's oc^^'ooqIp 
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THE INNOCENT VICTIM. 

A TRUE NABR^^VE. 

In the ndghbourhood of Montremos, a town on the road 
between Lisbon and Badajos, about a mile from the road, in 
a hollow, surrounded by cork trees, stands a gloomy and de- 
solated castle, whose frowning walls seem to fit it for the 
abode of melancholy and guilt. 

The history of the owner is so extraordinary, that if I bad 
not heard it from the best authority, in the country where it 
happened, I should have considered it as the invention of 
some poet for the fable of a drama. 

A Portuguese gentleman, whom I shall name Don Juan, 
had some years before been brought to trial for poisoning his 
half-sister by the same father, after having seduced her. The 
circumstances which made against tiiis gentleman were so 
strong, and the stoiy was so generaUy known, that although 
he spent half his income in acts of charity, nobody ever en- 
terea his gates to thank him for his bounty or solicit relief, ex- 
cept one poor father of the Jeronymite convent in Montremos, 
who was his confessor, and acted as his almoner at discretion. 

A charge of so black a nature, involving the crime of incest 
as well as murder, at length reached the ears of justice, and 
a commission was sent to Montremos to make inquiry into the 
case. The supposed criminal made no attempt to escape, but 
readily attended the summons of tlie commissioners. On the 
trial it appeared, from the deposition of witnesses, that Don. 
Juan had lived from his infancy in the family of a rich 
merchant at Lisbon, who carried on a considerable trade 
and correspondence in the Brazils. Don Juan being al- 
lowed to take this merchant's name, it was generally sup- 
{)osed that he was his natural son ; and a clandestine anair of 
ove having been carried on between him and the merchant's 
daughter Josepha, who was an only child, she became preg- 
nant ; that a medicine, being administered to her by the hands 
of Don Juan, she expired a few hours after, with all the 
symptoms of a person who had taken poison. The mother 
of the young lady survived her death but a few days, and the 
father threw himself into a convent of mendicants, making 
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over, by deed of gift, the whole of his property to the supposed 
murderer. 

In ^is account there deemed a strange obscurity of facts $ 
for some made strongly to the crimination of Don Juan, and 
the last mentioned circutMUftnce was of so contradictory a na^ 
ture, as to throw the whole into perplexity ; therefore, to com- 
pel the prisoner to a further emadatien of the case, it was 
bought proper to interrogate him by torture. 

Whilst this was preparing, Don Juan, without betraying the 
least alarm, told his judges that it would save them and htm^ 
self some trouble, if they would receive his confession on cer*- 
tain points to which he would truly speak, but beyond which 
all the torture in the world should nbt force one syllaUe. He said 
he was not the son, as it was supposed, of the merchant with 
whom he lived, nor allied to the deceased Josepha, otherwise 
than by the tenderest ties of mutual affection. That he was 
the son of a gentleman of considerable fortune in the Brazils, 
whaleft him an infant to the care of the merchant in question, 
'who, for reasons best known to himself, chose to call him by 
his own name ; he was taught to believe that he was an or- 
phan youth, a distant relation of the person who adopted him ; 
he' begged his judges, therefore to observe that he never un- 
derstood Josepha to be his sister. That with respect to the 
medicine, he certainly did give it her, for that she was sick in 
consequence of her pregnancy, and, being afraid of creating 
alarm or suspicion in her parents, had required him to order 
certain drugs from an apothecary, as if for himself, which he 
accordingly did ; and he verily believed they were faithfully 
mixed. 

The judges then asked him if he would swear that the lady 
did not die by poison 1 Don Juan, bursting into tears for the 
first time, answered, to his eternal sorrow he knew that she 
did die by poison. Was that poison contained in the medir 
cine she tOok? — It was. Did he impute the crime of mixing 
the poison in it to the apothecary, or did he take it on himself! 
Neither the apothecary nor himself were guilty. Did the lady 
from a principle of shame, he was then asked, commit the act 
of suicide, and infuse the poison withcrat his knowledge ? He 
started in horror at the question, and took God to witness 
that she was innocent of the deed. 

The judges seemed now confounded, and foratime abstain 
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^^ A in^GtiHibh Woi^^'"'" proceeded the monk, "who now 

»o was once m^ W^^ ®3^®^' ^s the son of an excellent man, 

^e when a„ inir^tJ^ '"®"^- He was confided to my 

^r settlenicnf, J. *j, ' ??** P^y friend foUowed his fortunes to 

*tiiout Teyisiiiij^ «»e *»razils : he resided there twenty years 

oney on hk <iL*f^^' ''emitting to me many sums of 

ea of coni^t^Ptin?*! ^*^^°"°t- At this time the treacherous 

^ose in jny ^^. ^f ^{je property of my ward to my own use 

^Ppy wife, ,,-f,.. l^.i ^naparted these suggesUons to my un- 

'^rsuasioii aJ'T}^^"^ t^^em firmly for a time.' At last. 




'J vnu bermeafJ.Jr iT' ^r ^ '*^^®^ <^* ^on Juan died, and 
^d heir^, 2 ftl^ .,^'^ /""^^^s to me, in failure of his son 
^Ptatiou mtt Z;^.^ y advanced so far in guilt, that this 
nined on reri]nvL«. ♦I?'" resistance in my mind ; and deter- 
'^y wif. to .tu r H. "* -^^^ ^. '"y ^bition. I proposed to 
^^ reach, bv iZ\ ^"^®. ^^'^'^ ^"^"^"^e had placed within 

'^^ idea,;th\om^^^^^^«7^V''^.of.theheir. She revolted from 
ed arrived in T jcJvnL^ j * **^*^ ^"^® the agent of the deceas- 
f^c%, it hecome np^«' / ^^ ^® "^^^ P"^ to my correspond- 

^ ^as, and aJ^ wh^,^f^^^ ^« V^ di^^cover to D^on Juan who 
<^risis, threatened ^tU /^^^"'^^ j^^, ^^ e'^titied to. In this 
^^pted by avaHr^r""/*"^??® and detection on one hand, and 
I'lctant wii r^» S ^""^^ '*'' ^^^ ""^^'^ I ^on over my re- 
that dosTwith^T^-P ""'??* u"" ""^ "^y *^^°^' and we mixed 
^on Juan but wh??^'-r^ ^^ i*^^^?^^ ^ i'^tended for 
*' She took ?t^ "?' "'^ ^^^*' "^^ destined for our only child, 
befoi^ curves 'TtK^^K^^r *''''' ^^^^^hter expire in agonies 
^er. Arp& ^*^^ ^J**^'' aggravation of a double mur- 
t»ons? Are thl^^T!?^ '"^ language to express our lamenta- 
^ compare with *?^^^' T,^ »\the ^acS of your invention, 

Juan a i' ^'^^^^^ ^^^ forgave us, exkctin| from Don 

execudon f^^^P''?™^^ '^'i* to expose her parents to a public 

ecuuon, by disclosing what had passed f Alas— alas' we 

tyr tohJc^n^ ^^ ^^ ^^^* *^^ '^'''■'^* ^^^'°^^ ^^ ^^^^ * "^*'" 
i^^^ ™ j*^^ pronounced these words, the wretched Don 
*narewa deep sig-h ; but outraged nature could endure no 
'"ff.and with & deeper sigh, his spirit fled for ever. 
^.28. F 
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ed from any further interrogatories, debating the matter among 
themselves by whispers ; when one of them observed to the 

Prisoner , that there was but one more question to ask :«>cou]d 
e mean to impute the horrid intention of murdering their 
child to her parents 1 " No," rej^ed the prisoner, firmly ; 
" I am certam no such intention ever entered the hearts of 
the unhappy parent, and I should be the worst of sinners if I 
imputed it to them." His judges, on this, declared that be 
was tri6ing with the court, and gave orders for the rack : they 
would however ask him, for the last time, if he knew who did 
poison Josepha 1 He answered, without hesitation, that he 
did know, but that no torture should force him to declare it, as 
he could not die in ^eater tortures than he had lived. 

They now took this peremptory recusant, and stripping him 
of his upper garments, laid him on the rack ; a surgeon was 
called in, who kept his fingers on the pulse of the sufferer, and 
the executioners were directed to begin their tortures. They 
had given him one severe stretch by ligatures fastened to his 
exti'emities, and passed over an axle which was turned by a 
windlass ; the strain on his muscles and joints by the action 
of this machine was dreadful, and produced a horrid crash in 
every limb ; the moisture started in large drops on his face, 
yet not a groan escaped him ; and the superintending fiend 
declared they might increase his tortures, for that .his pulse 
had not varied a stroke, nor abated of its strength in the 
smallest d^ee. 

The tormentors had now began a second operation, with 
more violence than the former, when suddenly a monk rushed 
into the chamber, and called out to the judges to desist from 
torturing the innocent man, and take the confession of the 
murderer from his own lips. 

On a signal from the judges, the executioner let go the en- 
gine at once, and the joints snapped audibly into their sockets 
with the elasticity of a bow. 5^ ature sunk under the revul- 
sion, and Juan fainted on the rack. "* Inhuman monsters !" 
exclaimed the monk, with a loud voice, ** behold ! — and he 
threw back his cowl — behold the father and the murderer of 
Josepha !" . • 

The whole assembly started with astonishment ; the judges 
stood aghast ; and even the demons of torture . gazed on the 
monk with horror and dismay. 
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" That ^uiltloss suflerer/' proceeded the monk, " who now 
lies insensible before my eyes, is the son of an excellent man, 
who was once ny dearest friend. He was confided to my 
care when an iniant, and my friend followed his fortunes to 
our settlements in the Brazils : he resided there twenty years 
without revisiting Portugal, remitting to me many sums of 
money on his son's account. At this time the treacherous 
idea of converting the proper^ of my ward to my own use 
arose in my mind. I imparted these suggestions to my un- 
happy wife, who withstood them firmly for a time. At last, 
persuasion and menaces conquered her virtue, and we agreed 
to adopt the infant as the orphan son of a distant relation of 
our own name. At length the father of Don Juan died, and 
by will bequeathed his fortunes to me, in failure of his son 
and heirs. I had already advanced so far in guilt, that this 
temptation met with no resistance in my mind ; and deter- 
mined 'on removing thi^ bar to my ambition, I proposed to 
my wife to secure the prize which fortune had placed within 
our reach, by the assassination of the heir. She revolted from 
the idea with horror ; but at this time the agent of the deceas- 
ed arrived in Lisbon, and, as he was privy to my correspond- 
ence, it become necessary for me to discover to Don Juan who 
he was, and also what fortune he was entitled to. In this 
crisis, threatened with shame and detection on one hand, and 
tempted b^ avarice and pride on the other, I won over my re- 
luctant wife to a participation of my crimOf and we mixed 
that dose with poison, wnich we believed was intended for 
Don Juan, but which, in fact, was destined for our only child. 

" She took it, and we saw our daughter expire in agonies 
before our eyes, with the bitter aggravation of a double mur- 
der. Are there words in language to en)ress our lamenta- 
tions ? Are there tortures, even in the reach of your invention, 
to compare With those we felt when our expiring child, with 
her last breath, blessed and forgave us, exacting from Don 
Juan a solemn promise not to expose her parents to a public 
execution, by disclosing what had passed 1 Alas — alas ! we 
see too plainly how he kept his word ! Behold he dies a mar- 
tyr to honor ! * 

As the monk pronounced these words, the wretclied Don 
Juan drew a deep sigh ; but outraged nature could endure no 
more, and with a deeper sigh, his spirit fled for ever. 

G. 28. F 
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REBECCA IN PRISON. 

The accompanying engraving represents one of the finest 
incidents in modern romance ; — that in which the Scottish no- 
vellist has placed before us the exquisite character of Rebecca, 
with a softened, yet deeper interest, than in any other of the 
pages of Ivanhoe. When she appears before us divested of 
the firmer traits of her character— but only because she is not 
called upon to exercise them —in all the subduing loveliness of 
angelic resignation, when torn from her father and her home ; 
immured, without a female companion, in the abode of cru- 
elty and superstition; when dragged, defenceless and un- 
pitied, before the rude tribunal of military superstition ; when 
condemned, almost unheard, to an agonizing death, for a 
crime that her soul knew not ; when tempted, but vainly 
tempted, by the proud teipplar, with all the visions of roman- 
tic gloiy to alter the firm purpose of her soul — she coidd still 
with gentle resi^ation, forget all her sufferings and danger, 
and pour forth her fervours to the Father who is always pre- 
sent, the Judge who is always beneficent, and the Friend who 
leads us to the sure scenes of unsullied joy. 

The period chosen by the artist is the one thus described 
by the novelist: — " It was in the twilight of the day when 
her trial, if it could be called such, had taken' place, that a 
low knock was heard at the door of Rebecca's prison -cham- 
ber. It disturbed not the inmate, who was then engaged in 
the evening prayer recommended by her religion, and which 
concluded with a hymn we have ventured thus to translate 
into English. 

When Israel, of the Lord belov'd 

Out from the land of bondage came. 
Her father's God before her mov'd. 

An awful giiide, in smoke and fiame. 
By day, along the astonish'd lands, 

The cloudy pillar glided slow ; 
By night, Arabia's crimson'd sands, 

Retiim'd the fiery column's glow, , 

There rose the choral hymn of praise. 
And trump and timbrel answer'd keen. 

And Zion's aaughters pour'd their lays. 
With priest's and warrior's voice between. 
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No portents now our foes amaze, 

Forsaken Israel wanders lone ; 
Our fathers would not know Thy ways, 

And Thou hast left them to their own. 

But, present still, though now unseen ! 

When brightly shines the prosp'rous day. 
Be thoughts of Thee a cloudy screen 

To temper the deceitful ray. 
And oh, when stoops on Judah's path. 

In shade and storm, the frequent night. 
Be Thou, long suffering, slow to wiaui, 

A burning and a shining light. 

Our harps we Jeft by Babel's streams; 

The tyrant's jest, the Gentile's scorn : 
No censer round our altar beams. 

And mute are timbrel, trump, and horn. 
But Thou hast said, the blood of goat. 

The flesh of rams I will not prize ; 
A contrite heart, a humble thought. 

Are mine accepted sacrifice. 



CHARLES V. AND THE COBBLER. 

Charles V. Emperor of Germany, in his intervals of relaxa- 
tion used to retire to Brussels : he was a prince curious to 
know the sentiments of his meanest subjects concerning him- 
self and his administration ; therefore often went out incog, 
and nuxed himself in such company and conversation as he 
thought poper. 

One night, his boot requiring immediate mending, he was 
directed to a cobbler : unluckily it happened to be St. Cris- 
pin's holiday, and, instead of finding the collier inclined to 
work, he was in the height of his jollity among his acquaint- 
ance J the emperor told him what he wanted, and oflered a 
handsome gratuity ; " What, friend," said the fellow, " do 
you know no better than to ask any of our craft to work on St. 
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Crispin^s day t Were it Charles the Fifth himself, I'd not do 
a stitch for him now ; but if you'll come in and drink St. 
Crispin, do, and welcMne : we are as merry as the emperor 
can be." The sovereign accepted his oifer ; but while he was 
contemplating on this rude pleasure, instead of joining in it, the 
jovial host thus accosted him: ** What, I suppose you ai« 
some courtier-politician or other, by that contemplative phiz ; 
nay, by that long nose you may be a bastard of the emperor's ; 
but be who or what you will, you're heartily welcome : drink 
about ! here's Charles the Fifth's health !" 

" Then you love Charles the Fifth," replied the emperor. 
" Love him t" said the son of Crispin ;" ** ay, ay, I love his 
long noseship well enough, but I should love him much more, 
would he but tax us a little less ; but what have we to do with 
polities'? round with the glass, and merry be our hearts !" 

After a short stay, the emperor took his leave, and tlianked 
the cobbler for his hospitable reception. " That," cried he, 
** you're welcome to ; but I would not to-day have dishonored 
St. Crispin, to have worked for the emperor. 

Charles, pleased with the honest good-nature and humour 
of the fellow, sent for him next morning to court. His surprise 
may be imagined, when he found that his late guest was his 
sovereign ; he feared the joke on his long nose must be pu- 
nished with death. The emperor, however, thanked him for 
his hospitality, and, as a reward for it, bade him ask for what 
he most desired, and to take the whole night to settle his sur- 
prise and ambition. 

Next day the cobbler appeared, and requested that, for the 
' future, the cobblers of Flanders might bear for their aims a 
boot, with the emperor's crown upon it : that request was 
granted.' So moderate was his ambition, that the emperor 
bade. him make another : ** If," said he, " I am to have my 
utmost wishes, command that, for the future, the company of 
cobblers shall take place of the company of shoemakers :" it 
was accordingly so ordained ; and to this day there is to be 
seen a chapel in Flanders, adorned all round with a boot and 
an imperial crown on it. In all processions, the company of 
cobblers now take place of the company of shoemakers. 
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ITALY. 

This poem, which fau been privately circulated, has been 
attiibnted to Samubl Rooebs, Esq., author of *< Pleasures of 
Memory." Many, however, who have seen it, are of opinion, 
in which, from various corroborative reasons we join, that it is 
the production of ** the poet of all ciicles, and w» idol of his 
ovm^'— 

THOMAS MOOBE, ESQ. 

When I view thy proud trophies of gloiy long past« 
Thy vicissitucles, Italy, daiien my brow ; 

But when I behold tl^ bright spirit o'ercast, 
X weep for thee, Italy, — weep for Aee now ! 

That once thou hast stood at the blood-heat of power, 

Thy monuments still to the peasant record : 
But now that thy ^Id is a Gothic Lord's dower. 

Where— where is Camillus, to throw in the sword t 
Ah ! shame to thee, Italy ! shame to thee, lying 

In the dark narrow dungfeon thy tyrants afiow ; 
For ages the lamp of thy hfe has oeen dyin^, 

But ne'er has been wholly extinguished Si now. 

Still Venice and Genoa, gallantly daring^ 
Had sons to wave dauntless their flag o*er the foam ; 

Pisani and Doiia were seen in their bluing. 
And ttUl the Italian was master at home. 

But now must Pisani or Doria's descendant 
E'en a sigh for his country — dear name— disavow ; 

In the chains of the German dis^ac'd and dependant, — 
I weep for thee, Italy, weep for thee now ! 

Thou hast daughters whose eyes mi^ht a hero inspire ; 

Whose one tear of tenderness, smile of delight. 
Might irm thy defenders with weapons of fire. 

To consume in their palace the Lords of the Night ! 
How vain is the caution — ^how base the mock-braveiy, 

Lone;ing for libeity, shrinks from the strife ! 
The spirit that saves from the dungeon of slavery, 

Or gives us to freedom, or takes us from Ufe. 
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THE DYING EXILE. 

BY J. J. Callahan. 

All racked on his fererish bed he lay. 

And none but the stranger were near him ; 
No friend to console in his l,ast sad day. 

No look of affection to cheer him. 
Frequent and deep were the groans he drew. 

On his couch of torture turning, 
And often his hot wild hand he threw 

O'er his brow, still wilder, burning. 

But oh ! what anguish his bosom tore ! 

How throbbed each pulse of emotion, 
When he thought of the friends he should never see more 

In his own green isle of the ocean ! 

When he thought of the distant maid of his heart. 

And must they thus darkly sever t 
No last farewell ere his spirit depart. 

Must he leave her unseen, and for ever ? 

One sigh for that maid he darkly heav'd. 

One prayer for her weal he breathed ; 
And his eyes to that land for whose woes he had griev'd 

Once look'd, and for evermore Scathed. 

On a cliff that by footstep is seldom prest, 

Far seaward its dark head rearing, 
A rude stone marks the place of his rest. 

There lies a poor exile of Erin. 

Yet think not, dear youth, though far, far away 
From thine own native land mou art sleeping, 

That no heart for thy sorrow is aching to-day, 
No eye for thy memory is weeping. 

O yes, when the hearts that have waiPd thy young flight. 

Some joy from forgctfulness borrow, 
The thought of thy <&om iVill come over their light. 

And $hade them more deeply with sorrow : 

And the maid that so long held her home in thy breast. 
As she strains her wet eyes o'er the billow. 

Will vainly embrace as it comes from the west. 
Every breeze that has swept o'er thy pillow. 
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SUPERNATURAL APPEARANCES. 

A belief that supematunl beings sometimes make them* 
selves visible, and mat the dead sometimes revisit the living, 
bas prevailed among most nations, especially in the mdest 
stages ot society. It was common among the Jews, among 
tbe Greeks, and among the Romans, as we find from the 
scriptures, and from the poems of Homer and Viigil. Celes* 
tial appearances were, indeed, so often exhibited to the Jews, 
that the origin of their belief is not difficult to be explained. 
The Divine Bein^ manifested himself to each of the patiiaichft 
by some sensible si^, generally by a flame of fire, as he did to 
JVloses. Under this semblanpe, also, did he appear to the Is- 
raelites during theb abode in the desert, and after they ob- 
tained a settlement in the land of Canaan. Nor did they be- 
lieve that heavenly beings alone assumed a sensible appear- 
ance : they believed that deceased men also scnoetimes revisited 
this world. When Saul went to considt the witch at Endor, 
he asked hei to bring up the person whom he should name 
unto her ; a proof that he considered his demand as easy to be 

Serformed, and therefore that he probably acted under the in- 
uence of popular opinion. The same opinions had been gene- 
rally entertained at a much earlier period ; for necromaney 
ana witchcraft, the arts by which tne dead were su{^posed 
to be raised, had been prohibited while the Israelites were in 
the wilderness, and yet untainted with the vices of the Ca- 
naanites. They must therefore have derived them fttun 
E^ypt, the cradle of superstition, as well as of the arts and 
sciences. 

Among the Greeks and Romans, the apparition of.specties 
was generally believed. On innumerable occasions the gods 
are said to have discovered themselves to the eyes of mortals, 
to have held conferences, and to have interposed dieir aid. 
The ghosts of the dead, too, are said to have appeared. When 
^neas, amidst the distraction and confuaon of his mind in 
flying from the destruction of Troy, had lost his wife by the 
way, he returned in search of her. Her shad6 appealed to 
him — for she hersdf had been slain — ^with the same aspect as 
before^ but her figure was large : she endeavoured to assuage 
the gnef of her unhappy husband, by ascribing her death to 
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the appomtment of llie gods, alkd by foretellme the illustrums 
honors which y^ awuted Mm. But, -when MneaA attemj^ed 
to clasp her in his arms, the phantom immediately vanished 
into air. From this itory we may observe, that the ancients 
believed diat the nmbrie, or shades, retailed nearly the same 
appearance after death as before ; that they had so Bar iSbB 
leMmblaiwe of t body as to be visible ; that they could think 
and ^eak as foimerW, bat could hot be touched. This de- 
soiptibn appHes eqtta% well to those ^ades which had passed 
the river Styx, ana tsken up their residence in the infernal re- 
gions. Sueh were the iktaiea of Dido, of DelpM>us, and afl 
Sioae which i£neas met with in his journey through tile sub- 
;ffirraneous world. 

It appears from ^e writings of modem travellers who have 
visited rude and savage nations, that the belief of spectres 
is no less common amon^ them. Bruce t^s us tlmt Ha 
priest of the Nile affiresed, that he had more than once seen 
titt sptrte of the river in the form of an old man with a white 
beard. Amons the Mahometans Ihe doctrine of spectres 
seems to be retraced to a r^ular system by the accounts which 
they give of g^u. Whoever has read the Arabian Nights 
Entertainments must have ftunished his memory witii a diou- 
saod instances of this kind. Their o|^nions concerning genii 
seem to beacorrupted mixture of the doctrines of the Jews and 
the ancient Persians. In Christian couiltTies, too, notwith- 
standing the additional light which their religion has spread, 
and the great improvements in the sciences to which it has 
been subservient, the belief of ghosts and apparitions is very 
general, espedall^ among the lower raidLs. Tney believe that 
evil spirits sometmies mSke their appearance in order to terrify 
widced men, enpecially those who have committed murder. 
Th^ suppose that the ^irits of dead men assume a corporeal 
appearance, hover about church yards, and the houses of the 
deceased, or haunt the places where murders have been com- 
mitted. In some places it is even believed that beings have 
been seen bearing a perfect resemblance to men alive. 

So general has the belief of spectres been, that this circum- 
stance alone may be thought by some sufficient to prove that 
it ihust have its fbundation in hwnan nature, or must rest upon 
rational evidence. When any doctrine has been universalh 
received by all nations, by generations living several thousand 
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years from one another, and by people in aH the different 
stages of society, there is certainly the strongest presumption 
to conclude that such a doctrine has its foundation in reason 
and truth. In this way we argue in favor of the existence of a 
God, concerning moral distinction^ and the doctrine of a fu- 
ture state : and certainly so far we argue well. But if the 
same argument be applied to idolatry, to sacrifices, or to appa- 
ritions, we shall find that it is applied improperly. Idolatry, 
was very general among ancient nations ; so was the offering 
of sacrifices — so was polytheism : but they were by no means 
universal. Should we allow, for the sake of shortening the 
argument, that all ancient nations were polytheists and ido- 
lators, and presented oblations to their imaginary deities, all 
that could be concluded from this concession is, that they fell 
into these mistakes, from their ignorance and from the rude 
state of society, from which their imperfect knowledge of 
theology and moral philosophy was never able to rescue mem. 
These erroneous notions fled before the brightness of the 
Christian system ; while the doctrines of the existence of God, 
of moral distinction, and of a future state, have been more 
thoroughly confirmed and ascertained. The same thin^ may 
be said of the belief of spectres. However generally it has 
been adopted in the first stages of society, or by civilized na- 
tions who had made but little progress in the study of divine 
things, it has been rejected, we may say invariably, wherever 
theology and philosophy have gone hand in hand. 

Many apparitions of spectres have no other origin than the 
artifices of the waggish or self-interested. Dr. Plot, in his 
Natural History of Oxfordshire, illustrates this assertion, by 
relating the following marvellous story of 

THE DEVIL AT WOODSTOCK. 

Soon after the murder of Kin? Charles I., a commission 
was appointed to survey the king s house at Woodstock, with 
the manor, park, woods, and other demesnes to that manor 
belonging ; and one Collins, under a feigned name, hired him- 
self as secretary to the commissioners, who, upon the ISfth of 
October, 1649, met and took up their residence in the king'^ 
own rooms. His majesty's bed-chamber they made their 
kitchen, the council-nail their pantry, and the presence- 
chamber: was the place where they sat for the dispatch of 
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businesft. His nu^eajty't dining-reom t)m made their wood- 
house, and stored it with the famous ro^^ oak from the Hn^ 
Park, which, that nothing might be left with the name ofuie 
king about it, th^ had dug up by the roots, and. ^fklit sod 
bundled up into £iggots for their firing. Thhigs b^ng thus 
prepared, they sat on the 16th of the same menu fortbe div 
patch of business ; and in the midst of their first debate, theie 
entered a lar^ black dog — as they thought — which made a 
dreadful howhng, overturned two or three of their chairs, and 
then crept under a bed and vani^ed. This gave them the 
greater surprise, a3 the doors were kept constantly lodced, so 
that no real dog could get in or out. The next day their sur- 
prise was increased, when, sitting at dinner in a lower room, 
they heard plainly the noise of persons walking over their 
heads, though they well knew the doors were all lodted, and 
there could be nobody there. Presently after they heard alio 
all the wood of the king's oak brought by parcels urom liie di- 
ning-room, and thrown with great violence into the 'pieaaaice' 
chamber ; as also all the chairs, stools, t^les, and other far- 
niture, forcibly hurled about the room : their papers, coatais- 
ing the minutes of their transactions, were torn, and Uie rak- 
glass^ broken. When all this noise had ceased, Giles SImos, 
ueir secretaiy, proposed to enter first into these rooms, and m 
presence of the ponm^ioners, from whom he received ikt 
ley, he opened the doors, and found the wood spread about 
the room, the chairs tossed about, and broken, the papers tern, 
the ii^c-^glass broken, (as has been said,) but not die least 
track of any human creature, nor the least reason to suspod 
one, as the doors were all fast, and the keys in Ihe cui^ody of 
the commissioners. It was theref<»e unanimously agsood, 
that the power who did this mischief must have entered die 
room at the key-hole. The night following, Sharp, the secre- 
tary, with two of the commissioners' servants, as tniey wem in 
bed in the same loom, which room was contiguous to tiat 
where the commissioners lay, had their beds' feet lilted up so 
much hkher than their heads, that they expected to have 
their necks broken, and then they were let fall at once witfa iw 
much violence as shook the whole house, and more than ever 
terrified the commissioners. On the night of the 19di, as aU 
were in bed in the. same room for greater safety, and Ug^its 
burning by them, the candles in an instant went out with a 
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sidf^Ufeous smell, atid that moment matiy trenchers of wood 
were hurled about the room, which, next morning, were found 
to be the same their honors had eaten on the day before, which 
were ail removed from the pantiy, though not a lock was 
found opened in the whole house. The next night they still 
faffed worse ; the candles went out as before, the curtains of 
their honors' beds were rattled to and fro with great violence -, 
their honors received many cruel blows and bruises, by eight 
great pewter-dishes, and a number of wooden trenchers bemg 
thrown on their beds, which, being heaved oiT, were heard 
rolling about Uie room, though, in me morning, none of these 
were to be seen. This night, likewise, they were alarmed 
with the tumbling down of oaken billets about their beds, and 
other frightful noises ; but all was clear in the morning, as if 
no such thing had happened. This night the keeper of the 
king's house and his dog lay in the commissioners' room, and 
then they had no disturbance. But on the ni^ht of the 22nd, 
though me dog lay in the room as before, yet the candles went 
out, a number of brick-bats fell from the chimney into the 
room, the dog howled piteously, their bed clothes were all 
stripped off,* and their terror increased. On the 24th, they 
thought all the wood of the king's oak was violently thrown 
down by their bed sides ; they counted sixty four bmets that 
fell, and some hit and shook the beds in which they lay ; but 
in die morning none were found there, nor had the door been 
opened where the billet-wood was kept. The next night the 
candles were put out, the curtains rattled, and a dreadful crack 
like thunder was heard ; and one of the servants running in 
haste, thinking his master was killed, found three dozen of 
trenchers laid smoothly under the quilt, by him. But all this 
was nodiin? to what succeeded afterwards. The 29th, about 
midnight, me candles went out, something walked majesti- 
cally through the room, and opened and shut the windows ; 
great stones were thrown violent^ into the room, some of which 
feVL on the beds, others on the floor ; and, at about a quarter 
after one, a noise was heard as of forty cannon discharged to- 
gether, and again repeated at about eight minutes distance. 
This alarmed and rdised all the neighbourhood, who, coming 
into their honors' room, gathered up the great stones, fourscore 
in number, and laid them by in the corner of a field, where, in 
Dr. Plott's time, who reports this story, they were to be seen. 
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This noise, like the dischar^ of cannon^ was heard thio^gh 
all the country for sixteen miles round. During Aeae noisei^ 
which were heard in both rooms together, the commissioners 
and their servants gave one another over for lost, and cried out 
for help ; and Giles Sharp, snatchmg up a sword, had well- 
nigh killed one of their honors, mistaking him for the ^niit, 
as he came in his shirt from hi^ own room to theirs. While 
they were together, the noise was continued, and part of the 
tiling of the house was stripped off, and all the windows of an 
upper room were taken away with it. On the 30th, at mid- 
night, something walked into the chamber, treading like a 
bear ; it walked many times about, then threw the warming- 
pan violently on the floor; at the same time, a large quanti^ 
of broken glass, accompanied with great stones and horse s 
bones, came pouring into the room with uncommon force. 
These were all found in the morning, to the astonishment and 
terror of the commissioners, who wei-e yet determined to go ob 
with their business. But, on the first of November, the most 
dregful scene of all ensued ; candles in every part of the 
room were lighted up, and a great fire made ; at midnight, 
the candles sdl yet burning, a noise like the burstinp^of a can- 
non was heard in the room, and the burning billets were 
tossed about by it even into their honors' beds, who called 
Giles and his companions to their relief, otherwise the house 
had been burnt to the ground ; about an hour after the candles 
went out, as usual, the crack of as many cannon was heard, 
and many pailfulls of green stinking water were thrown in upon 
their honors' beds ; great stones were also thrown in as be- 
fore, the bed-curtains and bedsteads torn and broken, the win- 
dows shattered, and the whole neighbourhood alarmed with 
the most dreadful noises ; nay, the very rabbit-stealers, that 
were abroad that night in the warren, were so terrified, tbat 
they fled for fear, and left (heir ferrets behind them. One of 
their honors this ni^ht spoke, and, in the name of God, asked 
what it was, and w^y it disturbed them so. No answer was 
given to this ; but the noise ceased for awhile, when the spirit 
came again ; and, as they all agreed, *' brought with it seven 
devils worse than itself. One of the servants now lighted a 
large candle, and set it in the door-way between the two cham- 
bers, to see what passed ; and, as he watched it, he {^auilv 
saw a hoof striking the candle and candlestick into the middle 
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of tk«Nroom, and afWwards, making three scrapes over the 
manff, scraped it out. Upon this, the same person was so bold 
as to draw a sword ; but he had scarcely got it out, when he 
felt another invisible hand holding it too, and pulling it liom 
him ; and, at length prevailing, struck him so violent^ on the 
head with the pummel, that he fell down for dead with the 
blow. At this instant was heard another burst like the dis- 
charge of the broadside of a ship -of war, and, at about a mi- 
nute or two's distance each, no less than nineteen more such : 
these shook the house so violently, that they expected every 
moment it would fall upon their heads. The neighbours, on 
this, as has been said, bein^ all alarmed, flocked to the house 
in ^at numbers, and all jomed in prajer and psalm-singing ; 
durmg which the noise still continued m the otner rooms, and 
the discharge of cannon was heard as from without^ though no 
visible agent was seen to discharge them. But what was the 
most alarming of all, and put an end to their proceedings 
effectually, happened the next day as they were all at dinner, 
when a paper, in which they had signed a mutual agreement 
to reserve a part of the premises out of the general survey, and 
afterwards to share it equally amongst themselves, (which pa- 
per they had hid for the present under the earth in a pot, in 
one comer of the room, smd in which an orange tree grew,) 
was consumed in a wonderful manner, by th£ earth's taking 
lire with which the pot^was filled, and burning violently vnth 
a blue flame, and an intolerable stench ; so that they were all 
driven out of the house, to which they could never be again 
prevailed upon to return. 

This wonderful contrivance was all the invention of the me- 
morable Joseph CojHns, of Oxford, otherwise called Funny 
Joe, who, having hired himself as secretary, under the name 
of Giles Sharp, by knowing the private traps belonging to the 
house, and the help of pulvisfuiminan$f and other chemical 
preparations, and l0ttin| his fellow-servants into the scheme, 
carried on the deceit, without discoveiy, to the veiy last ; in- 
somuch that the late- Dr. Plott, in his Natural History, relates 
the whole for fact, and concludes in this efave manner : — 
** That though tricks have been often played in affairs of this 
kind, many of the things above related are not reconcileable 
with jugghng ; such as the loud noises, beyond the power of 
man to make without such instruments as were not there ; 
G.28, 6 ' ^ . 
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tiie teanDg and brecLking the beds; the throwing ahoat tlie 
fire y the hoof treading out die candle ; and the striviog for 
the sword, and the hkm the man teccived from the pummel 
of it." 

NAVARI^+0, 

AN 0D£, BT D. S. L. 

Spirit of the Teian lyre, 

Soul of Sappho's song. 
Fling around my holy fire, 

As my numbers sweep along ! 
Oh ! for a spatk of radiant beam 
To gild the magic of my theme. 
Chiul of inspiration, wake ! 

Pindar— master of the wand — 

Soaring ronnd through every land. 
Bid my hymnings proudly break 
In all the tones that ever gave 
Life and glory to the brave 1 . 

Lovely Scio, brightest land. 

Of prowess and of fame ; 
Children of the meteor band. 

Who haloed Grecians name ! 
Playing round your clustered iiles. 
Again the god of freedom smiles. 
Columned on the spiral blaze 

Of battle through the air, 

The Hellic falchions bare 
Their red blades to the day-beam's rays ; 
And freedom — chainless as before — 
Again is on Ionia's shore ! 

Balmy land of blue-eyed maids^ 

Wake your dulcet lays again ; 
Let the vales of Samian shaides ' 

Echo to your orient straih. 
Low in carnage, low in war, 
Sinks the Othman's bannered tar ; 
While tht waters of the seas. 

Lending death a thousand pillows. 
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Dimple in the spicy breeze 

That melts upon their bed of billows* 
Rise high, rise nigh, thop evening star. 
Straying in lustre from afu*, 
And mantle gently o'er the wave. 
Where sleep the spirits of the brave* 
Oh ! never doth thy dreamy ray 

Seem bright, as when it shines 
Ujpon the spot, where freemen lay 

The relics of their lines! 



Let your bowers of wreathed i 

Naiads of the Paphiah skies !-^ 
Softly bloom, while peace reposes 

'Neath the death^fire of your eyes ! 
The heavens all sun^the earth ail balm^ 
Uke south-sea isles of odorous pahn : 
And looking from his throne of pride 
Upon the millions at his side, 
On such a day and such an eve 

The Persian saw his warriors crowd, 
Pressing in extasy to leave 

Their mangled bodies to the shroud. 
He looked upon the heavens that kiss 
The hills of deathless Saliaimis.* ^ 
The mom, he saw them bright and gay ; 
The evening came— and where were they t 
And thus it was the crescent knew 
Its might and splendour scatter'd too ! 

Upon the bosom of that bay. 

The Osman gallies sternly ride ; 
Haughty and gallant, and fierce are they, 

Who float on the swell of its tide : 
The free blast breathes on their pennons fair. 
And vengeance, and promise, and strength are there. 
But matk ! on its sulphur wings 
The genius of Greece upsprings, 
And, sweeping along its thunder path. 
Outpours on the tyrants its vial of wrath* 

^* It is a remarkable coineklencc. that the battles of Salamis and 
Navarin were bdthfooght en «be 80tU of October* 
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The smile of deatK is on the water. 
Vengeance revels in its gorge of slaughter : 
And a moment they flash, and a moment diey flee 
And Grecia triumphant is thralless and free 

Peace to the many who fell 

In the fight of the new-bom brave ; 
Let their last breath of life be the knell 
For the reign of the despot and slave ! 
It is over ! and sunny and fair 
Be the wind that shall perfume the air ; 
While the islands of Greece in their morning of rest 
Fling a spark of their torch from the east to the west ; 
And when beauty and youth, in their own Pyrrhic dance, 
Shall hallow the glitter of Liberty's lance, 
Be thffte one who will sing, how Ae hope of tiie slave, 

Is alone in the light of Uke scabbaxdless sword ; 

While the shackles, that thraldom and slavery gave, 

Shall rest in the tomb of their sceptreless lord. 



LOVE WOUNDED. 

BV PAT. E. BYRNE. 

In Ida's bowers young Love one day 

A painted butterfly pursuing. 
Through rosy meads, in wanton play, 

Still sought the harmless thing s undoing. 

With panting heart, from flower to flower, 
A long and weary chase it led him, 

And still he thought it in his power. 
And still on soaring wing it fled him. 

At length it lingered on a rose, 

Alas ! alas ! was it the devil 
That threw so sweet a thing to 'pose 

Thy flight from fast approaching evil 1 

The Muses weep to tell the woe 
This humble lyre of mine adorns ; 

The insect fell beneath the Uow, 

But Love was wmnded by the thoms I 
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gheenwell parsonage. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF BECKER. 

Whosoever does not understand how to conform to the world 
around him, and to erect therein the fabric of his own happi- 
ness, is not likely ever to acquire it. His sphei'e of action 
resembles a piece of ground, whose uncertain frontiers are lost 
amongst the territories of jealous neighbours, who frequently 
give him trouble and vexation ; or even contend with him for 
the right of his property. 

But when wisdom is interwoven in the pursuits and opera- 
tions of an individual, the circle of his useful activity is like a 
fertile garden, in whose enclosure he builds a peaceful cot- 
tage, where comfort resides : the cultivation and watching of 
the soil cobt him labour and anxiety -, but the success of his 
plantation makes ample amends, and betwixt sowing and 
reaping he raises many a flower, which embellishes his ground 
ana aSnds him pleasure. 

Such a spot is Greenwell : this considerable village extends 
for more than half an hour through a delightful valley, which 
is watered by a little river abounding in fish. On sdl sides 
one perceives the signs of rural prosperity ; and the gardens, 
as well as the fields, bear the certain marks of industry amongst 
the inhabitants. Considered as an estate, it is one of the best 
in the country ; and the parsonage is so much the more im- 
portant, as some other villages depend from it. 

Mr. Sembach, the clergyman, was in very good circum- 
stances, and he thanked heaven for it ; but however well he 
knew how to appreciate the value of a good income, he felt still 
more pleasure m having so well succeeded with his parishion- 
ers, as to become in every respect their teacher and benefactor ; 
' and he would often exclaim, in a joyful mood, that, should 
he even be called to a rectorship in the metropolis, he would 
most certainly refuse the offer. 

He had obtained his place as a deserved reward; for, 
having been the tutor of the young coimt, whom he had ac- 
companied to the university and on his travels ; on their re- 
turn he was fitted out with implements, and a considerable 
sum in ready money, because his income depended chiefly on 
th« produce of the glebe-lands* He had neglected no oppor- 
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tunity to qualify himself for his situation, and» besides study- 
ing what his professional duties required, he had bestowed 
great attention on rural economy : nis person and manners 
were pleasing, and he had been so much the quicker in ob- 
taining the good- will of his flock, as he possessed, moreover, 
no inconsiderable share of medical knowledge, which enaUed 
him to render often the most essential services in cases of 
emergency, and which he had acquired for that very purpose ; 
being aware of its imp<»rtance in a;countiy place. 

He was, however, too well acquainted wtth the diqpositioB 
and the prejudices of the conmion people, to attempt to force 
any of his ideas upon them, and he rather endeavoured to win 
their confidence by showing some towards themselves: he 
would often ask for the advice of the most experienced amongst 
them, and appeared to follow it as far as he found it practi- 
cable : this pleased the good folks, and had such an influence 
upon them, that they were always ready to lead him ev«y 
assistance. 

As for his sennons, he studied them indeed with the utmost 
care, and he said nothing but what he had veiy maturely re- 
flected upon, and what might have stood the test of a much 
more informed audience ; but the words seemed at the same 
time to flow in the most easy and natural manner. 

He had found the school in a very bad condition: the 
teacher, formerly a servant at the castle, was old, and the jdace 
had been given to him as a living, without any consideration 
whether he was fit for it or not. Sembach assisted the oM man 
as long as he remained in being, and at his death he used all 
his influence to have him replaced by a clever and actrve*yoiing 
man, whose salary he got raised to such a sum as would enaUe 
him to devote his time entirely to this important duty, whilst 
his wife instructed the girls in female occupations ; so-that Ab 
youth of both sexes were no where better infonned than in 
Greenwell, and all the neighbouring villages^ sent their chil- 
dren to profit by its institution. 

One Sunday, just after service- time, a bam was se^ on Are 
by lightning; the flame soon spread, and the top of tiie 
next house began already to blaze ; the peasants were not 
backward in procuring water ; but the engine would not work. 
Sembach, yet in his gown, hastened to the spot, and decided 
that nothing but pulmig down wovkl avail ; he had hard woA 
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tb persuade the owner of tfae baiMing, because he stilf hbped 
to save it; but the byestanders seized at last the hooks, and 
levelled it with the ground: this was hardly accomplished^ 
when a most violent wind arose, and made the inhabitants- 
sensible, that, had it not been for the timely interference of 
their minister, the whole village might have been reduced to 
ashes. He took advantage uf this acknowledgment, to cour 
vince them, that the sacrifice having been made lor the public 
good, all ought to contribute towards it ; and he obtained as 
much from & congregation as would indemnify the sufierer, 
whilst he also took care to provide a second engine, and to 
have all the needful in proper repair. 

In this manner the esteem for the worthy clergyman went 
on still increasing, and he i^fited by it for the promotion of 
his further views. He took frec^ent opportunities to relate 
what he had seen in other countnes ; but he seldom delivered 
an opinion on such occasions ; and left it to the people them- 
selves to make comparisons, or to adopt what they might think 
proper : he would even sometimes point out the difficulties 
which the innovation might present ; but when any one re- 
solved to introduce a g(K)d thing, he never failed to bestow 
the deserved praise. 

By means such as. these, he had succeeded in creating 
amongst his neighbours a desire for the cultivation of fruit- 
trees, which had been quite neglected. He himself had, from 
the very beginning, established a nursery on the parsonage- 
grounds : l£e farmers looked at him when he was grafting, and 
they pricked up their ears when they heard him say how much 
was made in some districts by the sale of fruit. They began 
to imitate him by degrees, and, after a few years, there were a 
great numbec of. orchards all over the parish ; but when he 
began also to plant trees on his fields, the old farmers shook 
thmheads and warned' him, that the com would not grow as 
soon as the trees extended their crowns ; be told them, how* 
ever, that he had seen very fine com fields not only with comi 
mon fruit, but even nuts on the borders, and that, supposing 
the corn, stood a little thinner under the trees, their produce 
would pay for more than the difierence. Soon after, he had 
the satisfacti(»i to perceive here and there young trees on the 
fields, some plantcKl on ^nviction, others for the sake of the 
minister, and vrith the mental reservation of cutting them 
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down again, in case tKey should be found troublesome, fOid 
some for the sake of showing the badness of the new plan : in 
the mean time, the trees which had been first set, began al- 
ready to spread ; and when the peasants saw that no evil 
arose therefrom, they went on with the contiivance, and finally 
converted their neighbourhood into what it now is. 

These successul undertakings, and the visible care of the 
worthy Sembach to prdmote their happiness in every possible 
manner, confirmed more and more the confidence which he 
had inspired from the beginning, and emboldened by the un- 
disguised satisfaction of his people, he now ventured a further 
improvement, which had long occupied his mind. 

The village owhed a large common, which served rather as a 
walk than as a pasture to the cattle, and from which they came 
home more hungry than they had gone. Sembach made now 
the proposition to divide this spot, and to put it into proper cul- 
tivation : he used all his eloquence to make his hewers fusi- 
ble of the advantages which they might derive from such a 
measure ; they looked at each other, but could not come to a 
lesolution ; the thing was tod much against the notions of the 
old ones, and it was only after long consideration, that the 
more enlightened were at last fortunate enou^ to make pro- 
lelytes, and to bring over the obstinate. This was a day of 
great triumph a^ the parsonage, and a long uninterrupted 
chain of happiness followed this last struggle. 

Mrs. Sembach had made herself quite as useful and agrce^ 
able amongst the female part of the community, as her hus- 
band was amongst the msile : she had not, indeed, been edu- 
cated in the country, but she soon learned to acconnnodate 
herself to it, and to place her enjoyments in the fulfilling of 
the various duties which fall to the share of a clergyman's 
wife. 

A lovely girl, in whom the affections of the parents re- 
doubled, was their only child, and grew up the delight of 
every beholder : the father gave to her mind a development 
Which was in perfect unison with her external charms, and 
she inherited from her mother all that feminine sweetness 
\vhich makes beauty so attractive; though already ripened 
Into perfection, she still presented the picture of innocence. 
' Emily had contracted a friendship with a young lady from 
town, whose mother owned a small estate in the neighbour- 
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1u>od, and generally passed the summer months in the coun- 
try : this family was again expected, and the two friends 
^vere to meet half way, on a bndge which crosses the river. 
and they intended to welcome each other with garlands of 
early flowers. Emily walked along the common, which, 
thanks to her father, was now changed into an immense gar- 
den, where the reddish bloom of the apples relieved the snowy » 
vrhite of the pear and cherry-trees ; the rich clover sprouted 
luxuriantly, and the young grass, mixed with daisies and but- 
ter-flowers, resembled a green and white carpet, embroidered 
with gold, on which the charming wanderer hovered in joyful 
expectation, until she arrived at the appointed spot. 

She had already waited a considerable time, when, hearing 
footsteps behind me alder-bushes which bordered the road, 
she ran with extended arms toward the comer ; but, lo ! it 
was a man ! — ^handsome, indeed, and very genteelly dressed, 
bat entirely unknown to her : he appeared to belts much sur- 
prised as she was herself, and yet he greeted her very respect- 
nilly ; she thanked him, but m the confusion dropped her 
garland, which he took up and presented to her again, with 
these words : — " Happy the man who is to receive such a gift 
from such hands." She took it slowly, and with a smile, but 
felt that she could not now remain any longer. She hastened 
back, and turned her face but once, just to see whether Char- 
lotte might not perhaps have come up ; this, however, was 
not the case, and she saw only the stranger, with his eyes 
still fixed on her, and as if rooted to the spot. This increased 
her speed, and made her overtake a farmer's wife ; who 
asked her whether she had seen the owner of Markendorf, 
whose estate lay beyond the forest, but who had of late come 
very often to the steward of Greenwell. On returning home, 
she would have related her adventure to her parents, but she 
found them very much taken up with a letter from the resi- 
dence. 

The count had been put to great expenses on a foreign em- 
bassy, and, in order to save the hereditary possessions, he 
had, however reluctantly, accepted of an advantageous offer 
for such as were not : he was aware how much the latter had 
been improved by Sembach, and that it was chiefly on this ac- 
count that they would now be so well sold ; whilst he feared, 
at the same time, that a new master might not duly appreciate 
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the wme, »tid that the favoily might hencefoFth be less ^les^ 
santly situated* He h«4 ia OQn»equen«e exerted himself t0 
pbUun for his worthy teacher, a iritrrate ehurch living, which 
included also the wnpection of the schools in the metropQlis* 

8embach had never dreamed of nor wished for such an 
•vent ; but he perceived, nevertheless, how muoh he mi^t 
, thereby extend Ms usefulness ; and notwithstanding his Cormci 
Msertions to the contrary^ he found himself now not quite sc^ 
insensible to promotion as he had fancied himself to be, before 
it actually arrived. 

His good wife was willing to follow him any where ; she 
had left town for his sake, and she would returu to it on the 
same principle : but the daughter was great^ afflicted, when 
she learned that they would have to leave a place which had 
never appeared to her more beautiful than on that very dagr. 

Her tifrnd Charlotte came on the following mcHming ; and 
stated, that she had been detained by Mr. Markendorf, whodsi 
she had known in town, and who, meeting her very uneiii- 
peetedly,, had addressed her with great civiUty, and beggc4 
leave to wait on her mother as a neighbour. The narrator 
Wa^ too busy with her own a^air to perceive the embarrass^ 
ment of Emily, who was by no means overjoyed at the intel-K 
ligence, and thought herself very fortunate in not haviftg 
mentioned any thing about herself; she wa^ not in haste ta 
return the visit under existing circumstances ; neither wa^ 
$he very ardently solicited on the other side ; and it lasted 
a considerable time before Charlotte's mother sent a form^ 
invitation to dinner for the whole family.. I'he parents ae-* 
cepted it with pleasure, but Emily went with a heavy heart i 
two gentlemen were introduced, and one of them was the very 
xpsm whom she had so much feared to encounter ; h^ showej, 
however, more confusion at her sight than she did at his i 
and she recovered as soon as she heard hinx called Go^^ 
hammer. 

He was the purchaser of Greenwell, and on the day ti^y 
^st saw each other, he had been reconnoitering the neiglv*- 
bourhood, whilst his friend transacted some business with the 
tenants : they too had agreed to join at the bridge ; and so it 
happened that each of them had met with a young lady, 
Markendorf saw no reason for hiding his good fortune j but 
the other, who believed that he was speaking of the sam^. 
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person whtck had «tuck to bim so much, thought it best to 
be silent on the subject, and be had been vety uneasy ever 
since. 

His joy was so much the greater when he discovered bis 
mistake ; and this feeling, which was also common to Emily, 
assisted not a little in the speedy cultivation of their acquaint- 
ance » Goldhammer had of course not been long in learning 
the great 4>bligations under which his predecetoor was to 
Sembach, and of what importance it would be to him to 
profit likewise by his services and advice ; but nothing 
equalled his delight, When he understood him to be the father 
of his fair unknown, whose image had m&de such a deep 
impression on his mind : he was thunderstruck when he heard 
of the call to town, and he did his utmost to prevent its taking 
efiect. 

Arguments were not wanting, and they came home with 
BO much the more force, as a deputation from the inhabitants 
had been shortly before at the parsonage : the men represented 
how little they would be able to carry on their further improve- 
ments without their teacher's assistance ; and the women la- 
mented the motherly care of which they would Ebe in future 
deprived by the departure of ^ood Mrs. Sembach ; all shed 
tears, and the fumes of ambition, which had for a moment 
prevailed with the minister, were already half overcome. 

The ardent lover thought, however, that he had no time to 
lose, and he supported his reasons by what must make them 
at once victorious : he offered his heart and hand to tl^e daugh- 
ter, and what could the parents then do better than remain, 
and vntness the happiness which was in so great a degree 
their own workt Fortunately, no answer had as yet been 
given to the gracious invitation for metropolitan honours ; 
and Sembach felt more than ever pateful, for having escaped 
the delusion with which he had been very near deceiving 
himself. Who knows, he exclaimed, with what unforeseen 
obstacles I might have met in a higher sphei^, and what 
•splendid miaeiy would liave awaited me 1 

He was firmly convinced, that real happinets in this world 
consists onljr in the blessings of our family circle, and in the 
peaceable execution of the £sLcuhiea with which a benevolent 
providence has entrusted us. 
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STANZAS TO A REDBREAST, 

WHO FLEW INTO THE WRITEr's WINDOW ONE MORNING 
DURING A HEAVY FALL OF SNOW. 

BY ROBERT BURNS. 

[These lines have never appeased in any other collection of 
their author's poems 3 we are, nowever, confidant of being the 
production of the Ayrshire banL— Ed.] 

Oh, Robin, but you'r sair forlorn, 
Your plumes wi' winter war are torn ; 
The world's white wi' snaw this mom 

An' yet drifts Aick ; 
I hae a pickle groats o' com 

1? or you to pick. 

Xet na mishap your spirits daunt, 
I've been mysel oft times in want. 
An* yet my cot the needy haunt, 

Tho' unco bare ; 
An' let my meal be e'er so scant, 

I gie a share. 

An' Robin, I'll provide for thee, 
Till spring wi* blossoms dress the tree. 
An' ope t^ flowrets on the lee, 

Then let thee gang 
Back to the grove, where bonnilie 

Ye'U sing your sang. 



THE LOT OF THOUSANDS. 

B^ F. ^. MEAGHER, AUTHOR OF " ZEDECHIAS." 

To live ! to love ! to hope, and find it vain ; 

To see friends failing, and see riches fly : 
A youth of follies, an old age of pain ; 

To pine for fre^m, and yet fear to die ! 
Then add to these — for such is mortals' lot — 

To die at last —unpitied and forgot. 
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RUFUS STONE. 

This stone, situated in the New Forest, Hampshire, com- 
memorates the spot on which was slain William the Second, 
son of William the Conqueror, of which event Raptin giv«8 
the following account: — ** It is said that as the king was 
going to mount his horse he was told a certain moi£ had 
dreamed a dream, which portended some great misfortune to 
him. As he gave but little heed to such presages, he an- 
swered jestingly, he plainly saw the monk wanted money, so 
ordered him 100 shillings ; but, however, sent him word to 
dream better dreams for the future. Whether this is to be 
considered as an omen, or the mere effect of chance, it was 
that very day fulfilled. Towards the evening William having 
wounded a stag, was pursuing him full speed, when Sir Wal- 
ter Tyrrell, a French knight, shooting at the same stag, 
Sierced the king through the heart ; upon which he fell down 
ead, without speaking a word. The murderer, though he 
knew his owh mnocency, fled for it, however, without any 
one endeavouring to seize him. Eveiy one was busy about 
the king, whose body was laid in a cart, which accidentally 
came by, and carried to Winchester, where it was buried the 
next day." 

G.28. H 
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The following inscriptions are engraven on the stone :— 

* * Here stood the oai tree from which the arrow, shot by Sir 
Walter Tyrrell at a stag, glanced, and struck King William 
the 2d, sumamed Rufiis, in the breast, of which he instantly 
died, on the 2d day of August, 1100.^ 

Another inscription says, — 

** King William the id, saraamtid Eufus, being slain as is 
before stietdd, was laid lA a cart bdbngine to one Purkiss, 
and draiJhi tc6m henes M Winchester, t£d bttried iik the ca- 
thedral ckVBMik of tti^ (Sief /* 

The eiim inictfaiCliM i» tt follows :— * 

" Anfid 1756, f\UM where this event sd Y«maita^ h^d 
happen^ mj^ not b«>ll«r«after unknowtH tHia stone wat set 
up by Joiia Coid IMMMr, who has seen the tree growii^ in 
this plftee* thia stone was repaxred by John Biehaid £arl 
Delawtff, 1781/' 

This spot is olteMMrteit6h9;lB«(Sttrf(Mft. Oiitte27th 
of June, 1789, it was rUited by King George the Third. 



RftAIIAriOlf. 

JHf AMSCttaTS 6W TBB 00ltM0lfWEAl.T». 

At the time that Oliver Cromwell was protector of this^realm^ 
an English merchant ship was ^en in the chops of the chan- 
nel, carried into ^t. Haloes, and there confiscated up^n some 
groundless pretence. As soon as the master of thp ship, who 
was a quaker, got home, he presented a petition to the pro - 
teetor, in .council, setting forth his case, and praying lor 
ledress. 

Upon hearing the petition, the protector told his council, he 
would take this affair upon himself, and ordered the man to 
attend him the next morning. He examined him strictly p^ 
to all the circumstances of his case ; and, findine by his an- 
swers, that he was a plain honest man, and that he had been 
concerned in no unlawful trade,he asked him if he could go to 
Paris with a letter : " Yes," was the reply. '* Well, tl^»" 
said the protector, *' {>repare for your journey, and eome to« 
morrow morning. This the quaker did, when Cromwell gave 
him a letter to Cardinal Mazarine, and told him he must stay 
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but thiee days for 39 antwcr. ''Hie answer I mean," 
says he, " is the fall Talue of v^Mi you migbt have made of 
your ship and caige ; and tell the cardinal, th«t if it be not 
paid you in three days, you hav« express orders from me to 
return home." 

The quaker followed hb instructions ; but the cardinal, ac- 
cording to the manner of ministers, when they aye any way 
Sressed, began to 8hu£9e ; therefore, the quaker returned, as 
esired. As soon as the protector saw him, he asked, '' Well, 
friend, have you got the money 1" On being answered in the 
negative, he said , " then leave your direction with my secre- 
tary, and you shall soon hear from mp." Upon this occasion, 
Cromwell did not stay to negociate, or to explain by long te- 
dious memorials, the reasonableness of his demand. Though 
there was a French minister residing in England, he did not 
so much as acquaint him with Ae story ; but immediately 
sent a man of war or two, with orders to seiie every French 
ship they could meet with. Accordingly, they returned, in 
a few days, with two or three French prises, which the pro- 
tector ordered to be immediately sold ; and out of the produce 
he paid the quaker what he demanded for the ship and cargo. 
He ^en sent for the French minister, gave an account of what 
had happened, and told him there was a balance, which, if he 

E leased, should be paid to him ; to the end that he might de- 
ver it to those of his countiym^ who were the owners of the 
French ships, that had been so taken luid sold* 



MY B080M U>VE,— A SON©. 

p. MACARTEY, UQ. AVTIIO* OF *' «Vt BRIDS OF 
THE ISLES," &C. 

Here's to thee, my ourn, my bosom love ! 

The first red cup to thee ! 
O thine around the festive boaid. 

The earliest thought must be. 
Whatever thou art, whate*^ ihcFu wert, 

I will not name Ibj name ; 
'Tis written deM> within my breast, 

My ^lory and my shame ; 
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Then pour into the sparkling cup 

The vintage wave, and be 
One brimming bowl quafTd freely off. 

My bosom love, to thee ! 

Here's to thee, my own, my bosom love ! 

Or weal or woe betide. 
One heart will still be true to thee. 

One friend is by thy side ; 
And though the stainless bloom be gone. 

That shone upon thy brow, 
I may laud the more — ^but never. 

Never love Aee more than now. 

Then pour, &c. 

Here's to thee, my own, my bosom love 1 

Although it be in vain 
That I, as once I fondly hoped. 

Should hope for thee again : 
But If above thy adverse ^ath 

Some kinder star yet shine. 
What heart will hail the welcome ray 

More anxiously than mine 1 

Then pour, &c« 

Here's to thee, my own, my bosom love ! 

Though one dark losel dims 
Thy pure and peerless beauty. 

And the iron's on thy limbs. 
The thought of thee comes o'er the aovl. 

In life's desponding hours, 
Like music heard in solitude, 

Or breath of fragrant flowers. 

Then pour, &c. 

Then here's to thee, my bosom love ! 

The first red cup to thee ! 
And thine in every festive hour 

It faithfully shall be : 
As priests unto the holiest shrine 

Their primal offerings cast. 
The first red cup that's crown'd to-night. 

Beloved one, thou hast ! 

Then aour, &c. 
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COJfTENT. 

AN SAST]fRN APPX.OCUE. pY. J. HORWITZ. 

A kmg, 'nho wsis op$ day leantii^ ovt of '^e ^b4ow ef his 
palace, whicfi wjts btiHt near a rirer, perceived on f^ beaeb 
an old and decrepid man, limping on until lie came near the 
palace, when he seated himsen by the water side. 

The old man opened a small bag, took ont of it a hard crest 
of bread, and threw it in the water. When the biead was 
Aoroughly soaked, he made a hear^ meal of it. Me thefi 
took out a wooden cup, dipped H m the water, and drank 
with as great a zest as that with which he seemed .to relish his 
repast. Having satisfied the cravings of nature, he retired 
some distance from the shore, to shelter himself from a burn- 
ing sun, under the foliage of a large tree, and there threw 
himself down and slept soundly. 

TTie king, in the meanwhile, watched aH th€l motions of the 
old man attentively ; he called his attendants, and bade them 
to take special notice of him, and, as soon as he waked, to 
bring him before him- They accordingiv did as he com- 
manded, and the oid man was brought before his majesty. 
The king observed to him, ** I have noticed that thou hast 
warmed thyself in the sun, and that thou hast taken a piece 
of stale rye bread out of t)^ little sack, and, after soaking it 
in the water, hast eaten it ; afterwards thou didst satisfy thy 
thirst with the water from Ae river, and then refresh tiiyielf 
with sleep, by throwing thysdf under yonder tree. Art thou 
the same man V *• lam," answeied the old man, ** the very 
same." " Then," rejoined the king, ** I am much astonished 
how thou canst endure such living." The old man answered 
and said, " my dear lord, I am as much rejoiced and satisfied 
with it, as if I had fed on ^ greatest dainties of your majesty's 
table." The king then said , * ' thou mayst be satisfied from ne- 
cessity, but it is impossible that thou canst enjoy such living." 
The old man answered, ** my dear king, 1 will show you those 
who l^d a worse life than I." " Proceed," said the king. 
The old man observed, ** he that strives after money andpro- 
{>erty has a wc^rse life ; he is always desirous of becoming 
rich ; he is never at rest ; his mind is agitated, and hk heart 
palpitates ; by day he runs hither and thither, and by night 
n 3 
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he sleepeth not, niminating how he can acquire substance ; 
day after day passeth away, and he wanders like a madman, 
rushes into tne world, travels over wildernesses, crosses oceans 
in pursuit of an annual fair, amidst thieves and robbers, sor- 
rows and anxieties, trouble and labour, nothing stops his cu- 
pidity, there is no rest for him. He risks his life on the fu- 
rious billows of the ocean, and on the waste land of the wil- 
derness ; and even if he reaches home, he is perplexed with 
making up his accounts, and preparing for other joumies and 
other voyages ; the more he has, the more he wishes to have ; 
he has never e;iough, and he verifies the verse ' he that loveth 
silver, shall not be satisfied with silver — sleep shall fly from 
his ootids.'/' '* Besides,'' said the old man, ** he not only 
leads a miserable life in this world, but he exchan^s tlie 
world to come for money, so in the end he loses both. 

As soon as the old man had finished his reflections, the 
king said, " truly, old man, thou art more wise, and more 
happv than me, all my courtiers, and all those who aim at 
naught but riches and power." 

The king henceforth loved the old man much ; he became 
his favorite, and received many valuable presents, so that he 
could live the rest of his days comfortably. 



THE AUTUMN EVE, A SONNET. 

The clouds are tinged with amber ! yon small isles 

That thickly ^m the blue reposing sea, 
Vary like opals in the sun-sets' smiles. 

And vesper-hymns are weav'd by bird and bee. 
There's melody m the rills which brightly gush 

Among these trees and flowers ; and reapers leave 
The half-shorn wheat-field ; while the beauteous thrush 

Serenely carols to the mellow eve ! 
Ten years have fled ! on such an eve as this 

I was a beauteous child ! I loved to dwell 

Beneath the firs that skirt yon cottaged dell ; 
Nor thought I of the fleeting hours of bliss. 
The stream, in which I bask'd, is laughing yet ; 
But ah, on me, joys sunny beams have set! 

Reginald Augustine. 
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THE TRUE NARRATIVE OF PAUL AND 
VIRGINIA. 

[There are few who have not wept over the fate of Virgi- 
iiia, as described by the master-hand of St. Pierre. To know 
that the tale is founded on fact, increases the intensity of 
its interest, while it makes us desirous of learning tiie real 
circumstances which gave birth to it. We cannot, therefore, 
but believe that the following letter will be gratifying to the 
admirers of this beautiful fiction. 

The gentleman, by whom it was written, examined most 
carefully all the facts relative to the loss of the vessel ; and, 
the better to ac(^uaint himself with the different places men- 
tioned by St. Pierre, made the circuit of the island on foot, 
visiting every part of that romantic spot. The correctness of 
his statements mav be most fully relied on ; the story required 
not the embellisnments of fancy to render it deeply inte- 
resting.] 

I have made the researches you requested, relative to the 
loss of the St. Gerant ; and have discovered that nothing can 
be more true, nothing more affecting, than the fate of the un- 
fortunate Virginia ; its details must touch the coldest heart. 
I have examined and read the correspondence of the Directors 
of the India Company, as well as the declarations of those 
who were saved from the shipwreck, which are found upon 
the records. Almost all the circumstances of the sad event, 
I learned from an officer, who knew, and had made a voyage 
with Virginia ; who was employed in saving the effects of the 
St. Gerant, and who had all the particulars of her loss from a 
naval officer, that had been fortunate enough to escape. 

There were two young ladies on board this vessel, Made- 
moiselle Caillon and Mademoiselle Mallet ; ut which of 
them was Virginia, I do not now recollect. She went, while 
still very young, to the Isle of France. In the year 1741, 
she returned to France with her uncle, who had been em- 
ployed in the island as chief engineer. She was then about 
twelve years of age, — of a good figure, very pretty, and above 
all, interesting from extreme sensibility and modesty, which 
characterised all her actions. Her education was finished, 
and her mind and character fully develops, when her uncle. 
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M . df Bekal was ^^iB6tat«d ia his fimetion of €^i^ eQ|i|ieer ; 
and determining to return to the iskmcb, took Virginia with 
him. They embarked at L^Orient in the St. Gerant, a vessel 
of Uie £ast India Cempanjr* A young ladir, so pMtty smd 
ftseinating as Vii^nia, qohUI not remain longoaa beaid wnAt- 
•«t altracting tht atlientitn^ and admiraliem of aU v/ho sat' 
rovnded her. M. Longffaamp, «f Mantendu, a iieutesant «f 
the vesael, was the first to pajr her hoioa^. He was twientif - 
912 vaars of a^, tall, wallflaaoe, (^achanaeter mild, t^Mlnr and 
entnusiastic. He very soon diseoveiied the virtues and CKidted 
eharaeter of Virg^ia, and gave her bis vows of etermai love. 
Her conduet, daring a Inng voyage, did net discredittfae opi&iwi 
he had formed of her on their &ist acquaintance. Tfaeve ean 
be BO stronger trial of a disposition than a tedious voyage. So 
many persons, with so litde congeniality of sentimeBt, «m- 
barked together, without having met be£oBe, crossed by &• 
el^nents, and fretting and wvurying each other, become at 
length so irritable, that the^ can no longer restrain themselves, 
and discover all the aspenties of temper, which vanity or the 
Eestroints of society may have hitherto enafaied tiiem to con- 
cstal ; dislikes are engendered which augment the horror of a. 
situation, already too trying by Ike maladies atiesdijig a long 
voyage. Vii^inia was alwa3^ the same ; the presenee of so 
many men, the attentions she received, ehan^d not in the 
least th« letiriag modes^ of her character. 

The ^ght of land can only be appreciated by tfaooe 1^0 
find again, after a bng absence, a cherished object. Land 
was seen from the St. Gerant in the evening of the I7th of Au^* 
gust, 1744. The joy, the negligence, tii^ too great security 
of the officers, were ^ke cause of the sad calamity which en* 
sued. M. de la Marre, captain of the vessel, confided her 
direction to those who knew the coast better than himself. 
He took in sail to wait for day ; but the wind and current 
carried her towards the shore. Believing they were too near, 
he gave orders to veer the ship at two in the morning ; but it 
was too late. Scarcely had the orders been given, when she 
struck ; the rudder was carried away, and the waves beating 
over the deck, threw her against a chain of rocks. Nothing 
could resist the shock ; the masts were broken, and, fidliag 
with vidence, cra^ied the sides of the i^ip. It being new 
evident that the vessel was lost without ai^ resource; ertiy 
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one embraced, and gave and took a last farewell. M. Long- 
champ did not abandon Virginia ; he saw that all the boats 
were destroyed, and resolvd to swim to the Isle of Amber, 
which was about a league distant, promising Virginia to re- 
turn for her in a canoe. He threw nimself mto the sea, and 
reached the shore without accident. This would appear incre- 
dible to you, did I omit to mention that the shallows and nu- 
merous rocks, while they increased the dangers, afibrded him 
rest. All the men followed the example of M. Longchamp, 
though but few with the same success ; the sea was covered 
with the fragments of the wreck, and night rendered their 
situation more appalling. M. de la Marre, who refused to 
undress, thinking it unbecoming his station, placed himself 
on a plank, which he soon after quitted for a raft, on which 
he was overwhelmed by the waves and drowned. At day-break 
the vessel split asuuder, and opened a grave to about one 
hundred unfortunate creatures, who, sick in their hammocks, 
were unable to succour themselves. Virginia was almost 
alone upon the wreck. I leave you to judge of the horrors of 
such a situation. The image of death was presented in 
shapes the most shocking to the feelings; she was sur- 
rounded by the dead and dying, who were crushed by the 
floating timber, whose cries and groans mingled with the din 
of waters. It would seem, however, that we become fami- 
liarised to the idea of death, under whatever form he presents 
himself. Either Providence, merciful in his most severe 
judgments, softens the aspect of the destroyer in such fright- 
ful moments, or human nature, exhausted by such protracted 
suffering, gladly receives relief from pain in the arms of death. 
M. Longchamp, on reaching the shore, sought in vain for 
succour ; till the rising of the sun he paced the then uninha- 
bited coast, casting mournful glances around, in the hope of 
finding some means of assistance. He fixed his eyes upon 
the wreck, and, to complete his despair, he saw, or love made 
him believe he saw, his dear Virginia. A prey to all the feel- 
ings that agitate a generous and tender heart, he lost the na- 
^ tural desire of preserving his own life, and, listening alone to 
the dictates of love and friendship, threw himself into the sea, 
and, avoiding with incredible skill and courage the pieces ot 
the wreck floating around him, he arrived in sight of Virginia. 
Her presence animated his exertions — ^he was soon on board. 
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He employed all the resources oi his reasea and imagmatMm 
to induce her to undiess, as indispensahle to her safety. She 
was inexorable in hw refusal ; their situation admitted not of 
delay, her lover threw himself into the sea, and took her upon 
his shoulders. For some time his strength continued and ena- 
bled him to swim, but at length, borne down by a weight so 
dear, and confined in his movements by the garments of Vir- 
ginia, he was unable to resist the power of a turbulent ocewi. 
His stren^ failed. In this fatal moment, Virginia and her 
lover encircled each other in a last embrace, and gave and 
received reciprocally the last sigh. The sea . espected so sa- 
cred an union, and carried them to land, where 1^^ were 
found furmly looked in each other's arms. 

Such was the end of these unhaj^y lovers, victims to a pas- 
sion the nM>st faithful and generous ; and to the unfortunate 
delicacy of Virginia. A c^cacy that, at an age more ripe, 
she would without doubt have sacrificed to ^ duty of saving 
her life and that of her lover, who thus perished for her. 
Though the fate of these ill-staned lovers will excite our 
tears, may we not still call them happy, in having known eacii 
other but to love, and to share the same destiny. No stone 
transmits to posterity the memory of these interesting beings, 
whose noble and generous conduct was a tribute to virtue, did 
to the purest love. 

Of two hundred and fifty persons on board ^e ship» bi^t 
eight sailors and one officer were saved. The loss was not 
known at Port Louis until two days after it occurred, when 
succours arrived, only to bury those who were cast on sl^ore. 
The curate of the parish of PamplenK>usse attended on this 
solemn duty. I have examined the register of the churdi, 
but found no mention of the lovers. " Cape Misfcwtane'' is 
so called from the numerous chain of rocks which suironnd 
it ; the ** Bay of the Tomb" receives its name from an Hol- 
lander having been buried there, in the time when the island 
belonged to that nation. The St. Gerant was lost about a 
league west of the Isle of Amber, and a league and ^ half 
Irom the Isle of France. It has given name to a passs^ you 
will find marked upon the maps of Mr. Bellin. 
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A RETROSPECT. 

ir WILTON jfACESVZIS, AVTHOm OF ** LAY» OF FALMTINl." 

«« Atpice rBtro.»» 

In the deroair that wrings my soul, great God, I turn to thee, 
Tbj ad ttone can yield relief to this my misery ; 
fat, in the sadness and the gloom of tms disastrous hour. 
Nothing can soothe this bursting heart save thy Almighty 
Power. 

Too long, O Lord ! have I withhdd this haughty heart from 

dice; 
Too seldom in thy temples have I bow'd with humble knee ; 
Uafrequent in thy solitude have I knelt before thy throne ; 
Too little of thy saving grace, Almighty ! have I known. 

But BOW, when sickness racks my frame, when sorrow pales 

my cheek. 
An nuliflY pride is laid aside— thy help, O God, I seek ! 
And hvanblyr prostrate heart and soul before thy glorious 

shrine. 
Secure that thou canst give relief, even to despair like mine. 

For slow to anger. Lord ! art thou, and ready to forgive, 
For at Ay beck we perish, and at thy will we live : , 

Cmtues of dust, and things of clay, thine own, we are, 

OLord! 
And whea we claim thy mighty aid, thou dost thy help afford. 

I am sot now, as I have been, in youth's gay summer hour. 
Spurting amid the sweets of life, 'mid many a fragrant flower ; 
Affliction's dart hath done its part, and laid my proud hopes 

low; 
The bkKmi of youth hath fled this soul, it lingers on my brow. 

It Hngen yet upon my brow, as roses wave above 
The umiy pall, that covers all the heart of man maj love : 
When the bright star of beauty, tibat shone above his path, 
h hid froth e^th, eclips'd and quenched by the mighty tern- 
post's math. 
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It lingers yet upon my brow, a mockery of the grief 
That eats into tnis bosom's core, and cannot hope relief; 
Or as the fitful glory that consumption's tints b^tow 
Upon the peerless victim's cheek, that soon will feel its throe. 

Or as the light that shines o'er graves in midnight's solemn 

hour. 
Or in the silent calm of night, or when the tempest's lour; 
So doth that bloom of youth, that glows even yet upon my 

brow, 
Seem but a wild and dreary mark of the grief that sits below. 

In other days I have not been as now, alas ! I seem. 
But the joys of earth have glided o'er my spirit like a dream ; 
And thus I am, with breaking heart, in an unmirthful mood, 
Mourning the sajA. reverse that makes my paths all solitude. 

I cannot weep ; no tears have I to shed above my doom. 
It comes, it came to this lone heart, like the desert's wild ; 

samoom. 
Destructive and devouring, and I know not how to weep» 
I only feel, I only know, that pang that will not sleep. 

I had a friend — he pass'd away, with fortune's fickle smile, 
And there he sought to work my ill, and, smiling, stabb'd tlie 

while : 
False friend — false friend, I will not name your name, 
I grieve above your cold deceit — I only mourn your shame. 

I loved ! — alas — alas ! how soothly doth there spring 
A gush of feeling through my frame, at love's imagining! 
I thought I was beloved again, but the fickle maiden gave 
Her heart, her fal^ heart, to another, and left me sorrow's 



Ambition chain'd me, for awhile, to her dark iron car,* 
And my youthful spirit bounded at the trumpet call of w«r ; 
But, ere my sword was girded on, the flag of peace unfurl'd 
Its radiance, and its splendor, over an angry world. 

* When murder bared his arm, and rampant war 
Yok'd the red dragons of her iron car. 

CampMl't Pleanm qf ttm' 
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I lov6d again, and was beloved, bv a thing so very fair. 

It seem'd as if she came to earth uom some pure and sinless 

sphere j 
But while my heart was full of joy, that like a meteor shone. 
My loved and lovely consort from this cold £ate world had gone. 

Thus friendship, love, ambition, in my bosom held their sway. 
But false and fleeting was their light,— it came and pass d 

away; 
But I remain, and, in my heart, remains th' undying strife 
Of all the woes, and all the pains, that wait on human life. 

For all the dreams, I used to dream, have faded from my path. 
And I stand alone, upon the earth, in the tempest's gloomy 

wrath, 
With nothing to console me, or make my spirit free. 
Existing not upon vain hope, but upon memory.* 

But in the woe that wrings my soul, O Lord ! I turn to thee. 
Thy aid alone can jrield relief to this my misery ; 
For in the sadness, and the gloom, of this disastrous hour, 
Nothing can sootfie this bursting heart, save thy Almighty 
Power. 



CHRISTMAS OMENS. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE RUSSIAN. 

One Christmas eve the young girls of the hamlet were as- 
sembled to divine their future fates by various ceremonies. 
Some threw their stockings behind the door — some rolled in 
the snow, or listened at the window, to discover in which di- 
rection the wind blew — and some dropped melted wax into 
cold water, predicting good or bad fortune to the assembly, 
accorcting to the various forms it presented to their acixious 
eyes. 

Tlien again, they took off their rings and ear-rings, and, 
casting them into a vase, covered it with white linen, and 
retired one by one, singing love-songs in choriis. A young 

• Delia Memoria vivo piu die della speranza." 
G. 28. I 
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cock became in his turn the oracle ''of fate, and each giil 
^aced before him a handful of ^rain, carefully counted. 
Thrice ha^j^y was she whose grains were least numerous 
when the animal was satisfied ; she would first be united to 
the being whom .she loved. 

Like the beauteous star of night, when a dark cloud over- 
shadows its soft and sparkling ra^, the lovely Svetlana sat 
a|>art from the merry group, pensive and musing. " Why 
this unusual sadness, dear i^vetlana 1 Come and join in our 
sports, and mingle your sweet voice with ours in this joyous 
song." 

'* Come, hasten hither, jeweller, thy gold and silver bring. 
And make for me a golden crown, and make for me a ring ; 
My wedding-day wiU soon be here, and I must surely wear 
A sparkling ring upon my hand, a bright crown in my hair. 
Then hasten hither, jeweller, ah ! think bot of delay. 
My own true love will soon be here, to bear hb briae away." 

" Can I sing with you, O.my friends, when my promised 
one is absent 1 Separated from him, my days seem long and 
sad, and eveiy moment increases my anxiety. A year has 
already passed away since his departure, a whole year ! and 
he has never sent me a single message to warn me of his re* 
turn. De]^rived of my lover, life has no joys for me. Has he 
forgotten his Svetlana 1 Can absence have banished my image 
from his heart 1 What detains him so long? Return, O re- 
turn! your Svetlana languishes in grief! Ye guardian an- 
gels, hasten his return ! guardian angels, grant my prayer !" 

Yielding to the entreaties of her companions, Svetlana al- 
lowed them to conduct her to a lonely chamber, where sIm 
found a table, covered with a cloth, upon which was idaoed a' 
mirror, a lamp, and two covers, appajrently in readiness for 
two guests. " Seat' yourself before this table," said her con- 
ductor, ** the clock will soon. strike the midnight hour; at 
this solemn warning, look attentively upon the mirror, and it 
will reveal to you your destiny : he, who b most dear to you» 
will knock softly at the door ; he will come and place himself 
at your side, and sup with his affianced bride." 

Having spoken thus, they retired, and left Svetlana, who 
felt a secret fear stealing over her, at finding herself alone in 
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this toHtary chamber, around which the lamp shed but a dim 
and donbtnil light ; the profound silence of the night, broken 
only by the murmurs of the wind, and the plaintive cry of the 
ctidLet, the flickering of the feeble lamp, all filled her soul 
with terror : She scarcely dared to look upon the mirror before 
her, over whose surface the shadows of the apartment passed 
and repassed in a ^ousand fantastic forms. 

All at once she heard a slight noise at the door — it opened : 
with a trembling and palj^tating heart, Svetlana cast an 
anxious glance upon the mirror, and beheld two sparkling 
eyes fixwi intentljr upon her, She was nearly sinkmg with 
the terror which seized her, but a well-known voice softly met 
her ears— " All our wishes are fulfilled, dear Svetfena— away 
with tears and sighs ; your lover returns the most tender, and 
tiie most faithful of men." 

She tamed— O most unexpected happiness ! it is he ! it is 
her lover who encircles her with his arms ! '* Dear Svetlana, 
banish your alarm, we will never part again ; the priest waits 
to join my hand to yours : come, the chapel is now brilliant 
with a thousand lights, it already resounds with the nuptial 
&ong." Svetlana smiled, and followed her guide across the 
court, where her light feet scarcely left their traces upon the 
snow ; they gained the gate, and there a sleigh awaited them 
drawn by two coursers; who stood champing their bits, and 
pawing with impatient feet. 

More rapid' than the winds before the tempest they Dressed 
onward, filling the air with flakes of snow. Before tne tra- 
vellers lay an immense plain ; the moon, surrounded by a 
^ck vapour, seemed to shed an unwilling light upon this 
dreary solitude ; no habitation was to be seen. Svetlana, in 
adBfnght, pressed closer to her lov^, * * Speak, O my friend ! " 
said she, in a trembling voice ; ** Speak, I conjure you I'* 
but in vain she interrogated him — she received no reply. 

At last, through the thick mist, they could distinguish a 
vast edifice, towards which their horses directed their course, 
and Svetlana soon perceived it was an isdated church ; as 
thev approached, a sudden whirlwind burst open the door, 
wiui the voice of thunder ; a crowd of men, clothed in moum- 
iog, filled the interior — the clouds of incense rose in the air ; 
a black coffin was before the altar, and the priest, carrying in 
his hand a funa^ taper^ recited in a low voice the prayers for 
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the dead. The horses continued on their way. Svetlana, 
trembling with horror, again addressed her mute companion, 
but, deaf to her entreaties, he preserved an obstinate sUence. 

At this moment the moon, escaping from behind a cloud, 
discovered to the eyes of the young girl the countenance of 
her lover, which the obscurity of the night had hitherto con- 
cealed. Great God ! what a change ! the pale and inani- 
mate face, dUcobured lips, and eyes immoveably and mourn- 
fully fixed upon the planet of the ni^ht ; every thing in the 
appearance of the young traveller inmcated that he was no 
longer an inhabitant of this world ; all was cold and insen- 
sible as the tomb. At that moment a raven, the only inha- 
bitant of those regions, uttering a funereal cry, flitted past the 
fieiy coursers, whose manes bristled with affright. 

A feeble light was seen at intervals in the distant horizon, 
and, as if urged on by supernatural force, the horses redoubled 
their speed, and soon stopped before a cabin of most dismal 
appearance. Suddenly tne traveller, the horses, the sleigh, 
aU disappeared, leavinp^ Svetlana alone, exposed to the pelting 
of the storm, in the midst of a frightful desert ; the snow feS 
around the poor giri, and embarrassed her faltering steps. Had 
her friend but been near her, to sustain her courage ! but, -alas ! 
all nature seemed to abandon her. At length, the sound of 
footsteps strikes her ear ; she turns, and again beholds the 
consokng light. She advances towards it, and knocks at the 
door of the hut, which flies open at her touch. She enters ; a 
sad and mournful spectacle meets her view! a bier, covered 
with a winding sheet, a taper, whose feeble brightness shed 
around only a dim sepulchral light. Unhappy being ! what 
brought you here 1 wnat fatality has conducted you to this 
desoUte abode. Svetlana took refuge near the holy images, 
the sightof which re-assured her sinking soul ; she threw her- 
self on her knees, and, pressing with ardour a crucifix to her 
lips, invoked the protection of heaven by her fervent prayers. 

The tempest no longer agitated the air ; all was sunk into 
profound repose ; the dying taper at times appeared extinct, 
and then again sent forth a brilliant li?ht,Vwnich illuminated 
every comer of the hut ; suddenly, a low murtiiur disturbed 
the death-like silence of the place, and a white dove, whose 
eyes spajkled amid the gloom, hovered around poor Svetlana, 
and, perching upon her shoulders, flapped its caressing vrings. 
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"then, O honor ! the dead started, and trembled under the' 
winding sheet, and, throwing off the veil of death which en- 
veloped it, disclosed to the eyes of Svetlana a ghastly and livid 
face, a forehead encircled by the funeral bandeau,* and eyes 
vacant in death ; from the withered lips escaped a long-drawn 
sigh, and the lean and lank hands were with an effort extend- 
ed towards the young girl, who stood immoveable with affright, 
till calmed by the sweet caresses of the beauteous dove. 
But the bird soon spread its wings, an#,"1!ying through the 
apartment, alighted upon the frozen bosom of the corpse, 
wnich uttered £eep and hollow groans ; the spectre rose, gnnd- 
ing his teeth, and glaring fiercely upon the terrified girl ; but 
all at once the eyes closed, a death-like paleness p^ed over 
the features, and it fell motionless upon the bier. W' Gaze, 
Svetlana, gaze upon this fearful corpse — it is thy lover!" 
Sinking under su6h an accumulation of horror, she uttered a 
piercing shriek, and suddenly awoke. 

Where did she find herself? Before the mirror, in the same 
chamber, and in the same place in which her companions had 
left her. But the golden rays of the momiiig were already 
chasing before them the shades of night, and the cock, clap- 
ping his wings, greeted with his matin song the returning 
dawn. 

Still agitated by the terrible impressions of her dream, Svet- 
lana was seated at the window, her mind oppressed by the 
saddest presentiments. 

A whirlwind of snow arose upon the mountain — ^the noise 
of distant sleigh bells was heanf-— the noise approached, and 
soon the tramp of horses, and the vcnce of the isvoschik was 
plainly distinguished —the door creeks upon its hinges — who 
is the traveller ?— who, throwing aside his mantle, covered 
with snow, springs lightly from the sleigh ? O Svetlana ! it 
is your promised one— it is your faithful lover ! 

A TRIFLE. AN EPIGRAM. 
PhiUis ! you rosy little rake. 

That heart of yours I long to rifle ; 
Come, give it me, and do not*make 

So much ado about a trifle. 

<* In Russia, they ptace upon the head of the corpse a crown, upon 
which saints and.aDgds are represeatcd. « 
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STANZAS, 

TO TRB MEMORY OV J. ATKINSON, S8Q. 

BY CHARLES PHILLIPS, ESQ. 
AUTHOR OF ** THE EMERALD ISLE," &C. 

[In our former volume we had the good fortune of puhlish- 
ing, for the first tine, an epitaph, by the English Anacreon, 
for the tombstone in Cheadle church-yaid, over die remains 
of J. Atkinson, Esq. ; a gentleman to whom Mr. Moore dedi- 
cated his " Little's Poems," and whom he had characterised 
" as one in whom the elements were so mixed, that neither 
in his ifiM &or heart had nature left any deficiency.'' We 
have been also fortunate in obtaining the following poem, to 
the memoTjr of this Maecenas of Irish literature, from the pen 
of Mr. Phillips, the distinguished barrister. The lines are 
alike wotthy of the subject and the writer. — Ed.] 

One shadow has pass'd, midst the thousands that glide 
From the pale of the earth, to the bourne of the grave ; 

A spirit so gentle, that memoir's tide 
May seldom again bear such worth on its wave ! 

It hath pass'd — and the bard of the Bulbul can say 

How first it shone over its earliest hours ; 
Threw light on his hopes, and gave life to^his lay. 

And awoke into being his slumbering poMrers. 

Oh ! that heart was so kind, and that friendship so true, 
That, to know and to love, seem'd as link'd to each other : 

Twas as binding a chain as one heart ever threw. 
To wind round the love and the joys of another. 

That heart is now cold, and that friendship is hush'd-^ 
It hath pass'd, like the dream of the sleeper, away ; 

And die hopes that rose veith it for ever are crushed ; 
They never again round their patron shall play. 

Oh ! let gratitude rise fiom the humblest of those 
Who £cve known and respected what still is so dear ; 

And the genius, that now has arrived at its close. 
With regret be remember'd, and named with a tear. 
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It hath passed— like the light of expiring day. 
As it melts into darkness — and scarce leaves a gloss 

Of its gloiy;— but ah j the cold weeds of the clay 
Remain in their dews but to weep for its loss. 



TO AN INFANT. 

Smile, lovely infant, smile ! 
But thou canst not beguile. 

Nor sooth my woe-fraught heart : 
O .' say what power on earth can hide. 
Or lull to peace, or turn aside. 

Misfortune's baifoed dart 1 

Smile— smile, my cherub child! 
Thy face so fair and mild 

Enchants the very soul ; 
Thou little reck'st of gathering woes. 
The ills this world will soon msclose, 

0*er thee have no control. 

Smile yet, a parent's pet ! 
For thou know*st not as yet 

That villainy can smile ; 
Beneath its guise can treason lurk, 
And envy ply her dirty work. 

In mazy paths of guile. 

Smile, smile, my charming boy ! 
Thy early dawn enjoy. 

While innocence is thine ! 
Alas ! too soon will fell despair. 
Mistrust, and heart-corroding care. 

Against thy peace combine. 

Xhen smile, lov'd infant, smile ! 
But thou canst not beguile. 

Nor sooth my woe-nraudit heart : 
O say what power on earth can hide. 
Or lull to peace, or tnm aside, 

Misfortune's barbed dart. 
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REFLECTIONS ON INFANT INNOCENCE. 

" Yoath hu a iprigbtlinett and Are to boast. 
That, In the valley of decliue are loet ; 
And tlrttte with peculiar charm* appean 
Crown'd with the g;arland of life's blooming years.** 

How calm and peaceful are the slumbers of infant years ! 
How insensible of the cares, unconscious of the troubles 
which ti^ose of elder age are doomed to endure ! That babe, 
on whom my eye now rests, thinks not of future limes, when 
care and troubie ii«ll as surely haunt his pa^ as life is pro- 
longed ; and wkeil they will often cause him to indulge the 
wish, that heaven had never permitted him to live beyond the 
days of infancy. He Imagmes not how many bitter pangs 
wiU assail him, how manv crosses he will meet with, how 
much fatigue he will be called on to suflb>, before he quits 
this state of being for one more pure and happy. 

It fills me often with re^t to see the days of infant inno- 
cence emerge in those of nper years ; — to view the loveliness, 
affection, and beauty of youth, lose themselves in the dark- 
ness, coldness, and formality of manhood. It grieves me to 
think of such a wreck of charms —of such a transformation 
of manners and feeling — of such a change of quietude and 
peace — for the bustle, and care, and anxiety of the woiid. 
It seems cruel that we should lose a happy state of insensi- 
bility, td'obtain one of knowledge that can add nothing to our 
temporal happiness, and only make us feel of how litue value 
is life, separate from the consideration that it is given us to 
prepare for the enjoyment of eternity. 

C. M. A. 



THE MEMORY OF JOYS THAT ARE PAST. 

BT MBS. FELICIA HEMANS, 
WRITTEN AT THIRTEEN YEARS OF AOt. 

There is a tear of sweet relief— 
A tear of rapture and of grief ; 
The feeling heart alone can know 
What soft emotions bid it flow. 
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It is when memoiy charms the mind 
With tender images refined ; 
^Tis when her magic spells restore 
Departed Mends and joys no more. 

There is an hour — a pensive hour. 
And oh, how dear its soothing power ! 
It is when twilight spreads her veil. 
And steals along the silent dale ; 
'Tis when the fading blossoms close. 
When all is silence and repose. 
When memory wakes, ana loves to meura. 
The days that never can return. 

There is a strain — a plaintive strain. 
The source of joy, and yet of pain ; 
It is the song, whose dying measure. 
Some friend beloved has heard with pleasure ; 
Some friend, who ne'er again may hear. 
The melting lay to memory dear ', 
Ah ! then her magic spells restore 
Visions of blissful days no more. 



HOME SCENERY. 

The harvest scythe is on a sunny slope, 

A grassy nook form'd by the sinuous Ouse, 

And merry sounds, and pleasant scents diffuse 
Joy through that brief vale s limitary scope : 
A spot it seems where age and grief might lie 

To realise their dreams of early hope ; 
Conning each feature over with fond eye. 

To the dark verdure bank'd against the sky. 
In sooth, 'tis a benignant landscape, fraught 

With a domestic mild serenity ; — 
A vision, meet to bless recurring thought, 

When home and happy hearts have glided by. 

And the glad rivulet of youth is dry 
With fresh and balmy feelings in life's drought. 

B. Y. 
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GENIUS AND TALENT. 

A man may possess talent without possessing a spark of ge- 
nius. Talent is the power of -exertion and acquisition, and 
of Implying acquisition in a judicious and effective manner. 
Talent is cool-headed-' genius is hot>headed ; talent may be 
cold hearted — genius can never be other than warm hearted ; 
talent is generally prudent — genius is often imprudent ; ta- 
lent moves steadily and regularly forward- — genius springs on 
impetuously and lags indolently, by turns ; talent forms just 
and rational speculations—the speculationsof genius are often 
wild and fantastic chimeras. The feeling of talent is judg- 
ment ; the judgment of genius is feeling. Genius is proud 
and confident; talent is humble and unpretending. Talent 
constructed the lyre, while genius stood by and gave direc- 
tions how the work should be done. Genius struck celestial 
melody from its chords ; talent imitated the sounds, but soul 
and fire, and enthusiasm, were not in the strain. Talent chi- 
seled the form of the Belvidere Apollo. Genius designed, and 
talent executed, the mighty plans of Napoleon. Talent is 
strong, but genius is both beautiful and strong. Talent in- 
fluences our reason ; genius influences both our reason and 
our feelings. The mind, in which both are united, makes 
the nearest approach to perfection ; since the coolness of ta- 
lent corrects the impetuosity of genius, and the conceptions 
of genius dignify the opeiations of talent. Genius, without 
talent, is a wild, and beautiful, and erratic meteor ; talent, 
without genius, is a steady light, which lasts long, but never 
throws a fbod of radiance upon earth or sky. Genius is ge- 
nerally in the extreme ; talent is always in the mesa* Ta- 
lent is more earthly— genius more heavenly. 



THE WEARY PEASANT BOY. 

A BONO. BY PSRCY NORTH. 

Have pity, heaven, have pity, pray. 

Upon my mournful lot ; 
A wandering outcast, doomed to stray, 

3y all the world forgot : 
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O'er Siberia's deseits <irear, 

I rove without employ ; 
And, void of every hope to cheer, 

A weary Peasant Boy. 

I once had parents, good and kind. 

Who loved their only child ; 
But now the sad reverse I find, 

A wanderer o'er this wild : 
Death snatch'd them from this world of woe, 

Bereft me of all joy ; 
And now I'm left o'er earth to go, 

A weaiy Peasant Boy. 

Farewell to every hope of bliss, 

!No friend on earth have I ; 
'Twill be in purer realms than this 

That I shall cease to sigh : 
Here on this stone my head I'll rest. 

My woes have no alloy ; 
How changed, since parents once caress'd 

Their weary Peasant Boy. 



THE LITTLE DUTCH SENTINEL OF THE 
MANHADOES. 

BY THE A17THOR OP ** THE EVE OF ST. JOHH," ''THE SPANISH 
'*> OIBL OP THE CORDELLERA8," &C. 

" How times change in this world, and especially in this 
new world !" exclaimed old Aurie Doremus, as he sat at the 
door of his domicil — the last of the little Dutch houses, built 
of little Dutch bricks, with gable end turned to the street- — on 
a sultry summer evening, in the year so many honest people 
found out that paper money was not silver or gold. Half a 
dozen of his grown up ^prand children were gathered about 
him, on the seats of the little porch, which was shaped somc- 
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thing liie an old revolutionary cocked hat, as the good pa- 
triarch made this sage observation. He was in fine talking 
humour, and after a little while, went on amid frequent 
pauses, as if taxing his memory to make up his chronicle. 

** It was the twenty-fourth — no, the twenty-fifth of March 
1609, that Hendrick Hudson sailed from Amsterdam. On 
the fourth of September, after coasting along Newfoundland 
to Cape Cod, from Cape Cod to Chesapeake fiay, and thence 
back again along the Jersey coast, he came in sight of the high- 
lands of Neversink, and anchored in the evening inside of 
Sandy Hook. This was in 1609 — how long ago is that, Eg- 
bert ! said the good man, turning to me. 

** Two hundred and sixteen years," relied I, after sore 
tribulation, for I never was good at ciphering. 

" Two hundred and sixteen years — well, at that time there 
was not a single white man, or white man's habitation, in 
sight of where we are now sitting, in the midst of thousands, 
tens of thousands, I might almost say hundreds of thousands. 
Ah ! boys, 'tis a rapid growth, and heaven grant it maj not 
afford another proof, that the quick of growth, are quick of 
decay." After musing a little, he proceeded, as if speaking 
to himself rather than to us. 

'* If it were possible that an Indian, who had lived on this 
spot at the time of Hudson's first visit, could rise from the 
dead, with all his recollections of the past about him, what 
would he think of beholding the changes that have taken 
place \ Nothing that he had ever seen, nothing that he had 
ever known, would he recognise, for even fhe face of the earth 
has passed away, and the course of the mighty rivers intruded 
upon by the lalwurs of the white strangers. No vestiges, not 
even the roots of the woods where he hunted his game ; — no 
landmarks familiar to his early recollections — no ruins of his 
ancient habitations — no traces to guide him to the spot where 
once reposed the remains of his fathers — nothing to tell him 
that his eyes had opened on the very spot, where they closed 
two bundled years ago." Again he paused a few moments, 
and then resumed his cogitations. «■ 

'* And this is not all ; its name and destinies, as well as its 
nature, aie changed. From the Manhadoes of the ancient 
proprietors, it pa^ed into the New Amsterdam of the Dutch, 
and the New York of the Englbh ; and now" continued he. 
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Ms eyes sparkling with exultation, '* now it is the possession 
of a free and sovereign people. The sandj barren, which 
formed the projecting point of our isle, and where a few In- 
dian canoes were haiided up, is now the resort of thousands of 
stately ships, coming from the furthest parts of the earth, and 
bearing the rich products of the new world, into every comer 
of the old. Their masts bristle around the city, like the leafless 
trees of a wintry forest. The rugged island, to which nature 
had granted nouiing but its noble situation, and which seemed 
condemned to perpetual sterility, is now become a region of 
rich gardens, apd white groups of houses ; the very rocks are 
turned to beds of flowers, and the tangled swamps of ivy 
clinging about the stinted shrubbery, into smooth lawns, em- 
beUuhtng and embellished by the sprightly forms of playful 
lads and lasses, escaped from the city to enjoy a summer aft^r- 
noon of rural happiness. All, all is changed, and man the 
most of all. Simplicity has given place to the ostentatious, 
vulgar pride of purse-proud ignorance — the wild Indian, to 
the idle and efieminate beau — ^politeness to ceremony-— com- 
fort to splendour — honest mechanics to knavish brokers — 
morals to manners — wampum to paper money — and the fear 
of ghosts to the horror of poverty," Here again the old man 
paused, and seemed to retire within himself for a minute or 
two ; after which I observed him begin to chuckle and rub his 
hands, while his mischievous old eye assumed a new viva- 
city. 

** I wonder what figure one of our Dutch belles or beaux 
of 1700 or thereabouts, would make at a rout, or the Italian 
opera ? I' faith I believe they would be more out of their 
element than the Indian I spoke of just now. They would 
certainly make rape sport in a cotillion, and, I doubt, would 
never arrive at that acme, of modern refinement, which en^ 
ables people tp prefer sounds without sense to sens^ without 
sound ; and to empire with ecstacy at sentiments expressed 
in a language of which they do not comprehend a word. I 
dare swear they would prefer even a Dutch song they could 
understand, to an Itklian one they could not/' 

" But did they believe in ghosts, grandfather t" asked the 
youngest little grand-daughter, who was just beginning to 
dip in the modem wonders of romance, and had been caught 
by the word ghost in the old gentleman's harangue. 

G. 28. K 
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'* Aye, thatthe^ did, and in every thing else. Now peo^ 
pie believe in notmng but what they see in the newspapers ; 
and the only exercise of their, faith appears not, inaeed, in 
believing a crust of bread is a shoulder of mutton, but that a 
greasy rag of paper is a guinea. I have heard my grand^ei^r 
tell fiftv stones of ghosts and witches ; but they have all 
passed from my meoiory, eau:ept one about a little Dutch sen- 
tinel, which he used to repeat over so often, that I never for- 
got it to this day." 

'* O tell us the story," cried the little romance reader, who 
was the old gentleman's prime favourite, and to whom he 
never thought of denying anything, either in or out of reason, 
•* I'll give you two usses if you will." 

" A bargain ;" cried the good Aurie ; " come hither, bag- 
sage." The little girl presented first one rosy cheek and then 
3ie other, which he idssed affectionately, and b^an as fol- 
lows, while we all gathered about him, and list^ied like so 
many Schahriars. 

** Once upon a time, then, to use the words of a pleasant 
and instructive historian, the governors of New Amsterdam 
were little kings, and the burgomasters such great men, tiiat 
whoever spoke ill of one of them, had a bridle put into his 
mouth, roas under his arms, and a label on his breast record- 
ing his crime. In thb trim he was led by the sheriff and tied 
to a post, where he remained a spectacle to die public, and 
an example to all evil doers, or rather evil sayers. I wonder 
how such a custom would go down now-a-days, with the 
great champions of the liberty of the press 1 Then, too, in- 
stead of street inspectors, whose duty it is to take care of one 
side of a street and let the other take care of itself, there were 
roy-meesters to look to the fences, and keep the cows fiom 
trespassing on their neighbours' pastures—then the bouses 
were covered with reeds and straw, and the chimneys were 
made of wood*— then all matrimonial disputes were settled fay 
** a commissary of marriage affairs," and no man could eat 
a loaf of bread, except the flour had been inspected by the 
** comptroller-general of the company's windmill," who could 
be no other than the sage Don Quixote himsc^—then the 
distinction of ranks, instead of being de^gnated by ereat 
and little barons, was fgnified by great and little burghers, 
who danced hipscy-saw and reels— plucked the goose— ita* 
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bled on tke commons, now the park, for nuts and strawberries, 
—made parties of pleasure to enjoy the retired shades of the 
Ladies' Valley, since metamorphosed into Maiden Lane— 
shot bears in the impenetrable forests of Harlaem Heights- 
hunted the deer along the Bloomingdale road, and erected 
May-poles on the first of May, in the great meadow where 
the college now stands." 

" In what year was that, V* asked the little pet lady. 

" Why, in the year 1670, or thereabouts, you baggage." 

** I declare I thought it must have been somewhere about 
tiie year one,*' sud she, laughing. The old man patted her 
che^ and went on. 

'' About this time the good citizens of New Amsterdam 
were most especially afraid of three things, Indians, ehosts, 
and witches. For the first, they had good reason for the 
Indians inhabited the country around them in all directions, 
ind Aough the honest Amsteixlammers could beat them at 
a har|[ain, there was another game at which they had rather 
the a^antage. In regard to ^osts and witches, I cannot say 
as much in justification of their fears. But that is neither 
here nor there. Some people, that will run like a deer from 
Kal danger, defy ghosts and witches, and all their works, 
while the fearless soldier, who faces death without shrinking in 
t hundred battles, trembles and flees from a white cow m a 
church-yard, or a white sheet on a clothes line of a moonlight 
night. It was thus with honest Jan Sol, the little Dutch 
lentinel of the Manhadoes, 

Jan was a short, square-built, bandy-legged, broad-faced, 
iirab-nosed little fellow, who ralued himself upon being an 
«ld soldier ; a species of men, that, with the exception of tra- 
vellers, are the most given to telling what are called tough 
atones, of any people in the world. According to his own ac- 
ccmnt, he had been in more pitched battles than Henry the 
Lion, or Julius Cssar ; and made more lucky escapes than 
any htight-errant on record. The most miraculous one of all 
was at some battle, I for^t the name, where he would cer- 
« tamlv have been killed, if he had not very opportunely ar* 
rived just after it was over. But though one of the most 
communicative persons in the world, he never gave any tole- 
rable reason for visiting New Amsterdam. He hinted, indeed, 
that he had been invited over to discipline the raw provinces ; 
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but there was a counter story abroad, that he was dnimoMd 
out of his regiment for walking in his sleep, and emptying the 
canteens of the whole mess. Indeed, he did not poatively 
deny that he was apt to be a rogue in his sleep ; but then he 
made it up, by being as honest as the day, when he was 
awake. 

However this may be, at the time I speak of, Jan Sol figure 
ed as corporal in the trusty city guard, whose business it was 
to watch during the night, to guard against the inroads of the 
savages, and to enforce in the day-time the military code 
established for the good order and well-being of the metropo- 
lis. This code consisted of nineteen articles, every one of 
which was a perfect blue law. Bread and water, boring 
tongues with a red hot iron, hanging, and such -like trifles, 
were the least a man had to expect in those days. The mild- 
est infliction of the whole code was that of riding a wooden 
horse, for not appearing on the parade at the ringing of a bell. 
This town was always famous for bell -ringing. Jan had 
many a ride in this wa^r for nothing. Among the most rigid 
of these regulations, was one which denounced death for going 
in and out of the fort, except through the gate ; and another, 
ordaining a similar punishment for entering or leaving the 
city by any other way but the land-poort, after the mayor had 
gone his rounds in the evening, and received the keys n'om the 



'* The state of society, and the neighbourhood of the In- 
dians, I suppose, made these severe restrictions necessary; 
and we are not, while sitting quietly at our fire-sides, out of 
their reach, to set ourselves in judgment upon our ancestors, 
who planted the seeds of this empire in the midst of dangers. 
In the little sketch of New Amsterdam, to which I have be- 
fore referred, and which is well worth your reading, it is stated 
that the gate was shut in the evening before dark, and open- 
ed at day-light. At nine o'clopk the tattoo was beat, as the 
signal for the honest folks to go to sleep as quick as possible, 
and it is recorded they all obeyed the summons in the most 
exemplary manner. The sentinels were placed at diflPerent 
points considered the most accessible, and changed every half 
hour, that being the limit of a ^uiet orderly Dutchman's ca- 
paci^ for keeping awake after nine o'clock. 

" One bright moonlight nighl, in Ae month of August, it 
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fell to the lot of Jan Sol to mount guard, not a hundred yzxds 
from the great gate, or land-poort, which was situated in 
Broadway, near where Trinity church now stands. Beyond 
this, between Liberty and Courtlandt streets, stood the com- 
pany's windmill, where nearly all the flour was made for the 
consumption of the little metropolis. The place where he 
took his rounds was a sand bank elevated above the surround- 
ing objects, and whence he could see the river, the opposite 
shore of New Jersey, then called Pavonia, the capacious 
bay, and the distant hills of Staten Island. The night was 
caun, and the cloudless sky showed thousands of wandering 
glories overhead, whose bright twinklings dawned in the slow 
tindulating surface of the glassy mirror. All round there was 
perfect silence and repose ; nothing moved upon the land, or the 
waters ; neither lights were burning, nor dogs barking ; these 
sagacious animals having been taught, by a most infallible 
way of appealing to their instincts, that it was unlawful to dis- 
turb Uie somniferous indulgences of their masters. It was a 
scene for poetic inspiration ; but Jan Sol was no poet, al- 
though he often availed himself of the poetic licence in his 
stories. He was thinking of something else, besides the 
beauty of the night, and the scene. The truth is, his nerves 
were veiy ojucb out of order at that moment. 

" It was about the time that witches made their first ap- 
pearance in the new world, whither they came, I suppose, to 
escape the pleasant alternative of being either drowned or 
hanged, profered to them in those days by the good people of 
England. But they got out of the frying pan into the fire, as 
history records, particularly to the eastwara of the Manhadoes, 
where some of them underwent the ordeal of Shadrack, Me- 
shac, and Abednego. Others fled to New Amsterdam, greatly 
to the discomfiture of the good citizens, who took such um- 
brage at broomsticks, that the industrious and cleanly house- 
wife's vocation of sweeping the parlour twelve times a day, 
wad considered as nougnt. It is affirmed that, instead of a 
broom, they used the broad brimmed Sunday hats of their 
husbands in blowing away Jthe dust, for fear of being taken 
for witches. There was a universal panic, and a universal 
dust, throughout all the city. 

'* But this was not the most of it, either. Just about this 
time, Dominie Egidius Luyck prophecied tht world was com- 
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ing to an end, as plainly appeared from the great quantibr of 
toad-stools, which made their appearance in the Ladies' Val- 
ley and Windmill Meadow after a heavy rain. This prophecy 
was followed up by the appearance of the northern li^ts, 
falling stars, and mysterious rattlings of invisible carriages 
through the streets at midnight To crown all, an inspired 
fanatic had passed through the Broadway, ciying out, ' Woe, 
woe, to the crown of pride, and the drunkards of Ephraim ! 
Two woes past, and the third coming, except ye repent — re- 
pent — repent ! ' All these horrors now encompassed the ima- 
ginations of Jan Sol, as he paced the Httle sand hillock with 
slow steps, and, from time to time, started at his shadow. 
The half hour seemed an age, and never did anybody long so 
much for the appearance of a corporal's guard to reheve him. 

" He had not been on the watch more than ten minutes or 
so, when, happening to look towards the opposite shore of 
Pavonia, he saw something moving on the waters, like a 
canoe shooting acros»the river. Five hundred Indians, with 
tomahawks and scalping knives, all at once stood before the 
little sentinel, whose imagination was ready cocked and prim- 
ed for the reception of all sorts of horrors. He had a sreat 
mind to fire his gun, and alarm the garrison ; but a litUe of 
the fear of his companions* jokes restrained him for that time. 
However, he drew a pistol, and refreshed his courage with a 
little of the genuine Schiedam, after which he ventured to look 
that vTay again. But the canoe had disappeared in a most 
miraculous manner, and Jan was satisfied in his mind, that it 
was neither more nor less than the ghost of a canoe. There 
was not much consolation in this ; but it was better than the 
five hundred Indians, with their tomahawks and scalping 
knives.'' 

** The night breeze now sprung up with its chilling dews, 
and cooled Jan's courage, till it nearly fell down to the freez- 
ing point. The wind, or some other cause, produced a sort 
of creaking and moaning in the old crazy windmill, which 
drew the eyes of the little sentinel in that direction. At that 
moment, Jan saw a head slowly rising and peeping over the 
wall, directly in a line with the vrindmill. His eyes became 
rivetted to the spot, with the irresistible fascination of over- 
whelming terror. Gradually the head was followed by shoul- 
ders, body, and legs, which Jan swore belonged to a giants 
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at least nxteen ells high. After »tting a moment upon the 
wall, the figure, according to Jan's relation before the go- 
vernor next morning, put forth a pair of enormous wings, 
and, whirling itself round and round in a circle, while its 
eyes flashed fire, and its teetli appeared like live coals, actu- 
ally flew down from the wall tpwards the governor's garden, 
where it disappeared, or rather sunk into the ground, close 
by the garden gate. Jan -fired his gun, and one might have 
supposed he killed himself, for he fell flat on his face, appa- 
rently as dead as a door nail. 

** Here he was found by the relief guard, about five mi- 
nutes aft^wards, with his face buried in the sand hill. The 
moment they touched him, he began to roar out with awful 
vociferation, * woe, woe to the crown of pride, and the 
drunkards of Ephraim.' They could make nothing of Jan 
ar his story, and forthwith carried him to the * biff house,' 
as it was called, where the governor resided, and who, toge- 
ther with the whole corporation and city, had been waked by 
the discharge of the gun. Such a thing had not happened 
within the memory of man* Jan told his story, and swore to 
it afterwards ; but all he got by it, was a ride on the wooden 
horse the next morning. The stonr, however, took wind, 
and there was more liquor sold that day at the Stadt Herb^, 
or city tavern, than for a whole week before. Coming upon 
the back of the Dominie's toad stools, the northern lights, 
the rumbling of the invisible wheels, and the mysterious de- 
nunciation of the drunkards of Ephraim, it made a great im- 
pression ; and many, not to say all, believed there must be 
something in it. Several people went to church the next 
day, who had not been there since they were christened. 

** Measures were taken the following night, and for seve- 
ral nights afterwards, to detect this gigantic spectre, but in 
vain. Nothing appeared to disturb ^e auiet repose of the 
guard and the city, till the next Saturday night, when it 
came to Jan Sol's turn to take his watch upon the sand hill, 
about the same hour as before. They say Jan fortified him- 
self with a double allowance of Schiedam, and put a little 
Dutch bible in the pocket of one of his breeches. But all 
would not do, for many people were ready to swear after- 
wards, that his hair stood on end so sturdily that he could 
hardly keep his tin cap upon it Ghosts, hobgohliiis, and 
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that sort of thing, have not only a propensity to visit some 
one particular person, but are likewise extremely regular in 
their habits, as well as in their hours of appearing. Exactly 
at the same hour, the little canoe shot from Favonia, the night 
breeze sprung up as before, the old windmill began to cpok 
and moan, the gigantic spectre peered over the wall at the 
same spot as before, and cautiously glaring round with his 
fiery eyes, unfurled his mighty wings,, and, after turning a 
lew somersets, flew towards the gate of the governor's gaiden, 
where he disappeared as before. This time Jan was too far 
gone to fire his matchlock, but a few minutes after he was 
found almost insensible with fright, by the relief guard, who 
carried him before the governor next morning, where he swore 
to the same story, and was complimented with another ride 
on the wooden horse. 

** But the repetition of a miracle is sure to make it less 
miraculous ; and a wonder twice told is almost half proved. 
People began to believe, and from believing, to be suie 
there was something out of the way, at least, in this afiair. 
Miracles, like misfortunes, never come single ; and almost 
every one had a wonder of his own to reinforce that of the 
little Dutch sentinel. At least fifty of them happened widim 
less than a week, each more alarming than the other. Doors 
0])ened at midnight by invisible hands — strange black cats 
with green eyes, and sparks of fire fiying out of their backs, 
appeared at difierent times-^the old mahogany chests of 
drawers made divers strange Iioises, and sometimes went off 
with a report almost as loud as a pistol — and an old woman 
coming into market with cabbages before daylight in the 
morning, met a black figure, she could almost swear had a 
tail and a cloven foot. A horseman was heard in the middle 
of the night galloping furiously towards the land-poort, dy- 
ing * whoa ! whoa 1' with a hollow voice ; and what wis 
very singular, though several persons got up to look out of 
the windows, not one could see the least sign of horse or 
horseman. In short, the whole city of New Amsterdam was 
in a panic, and he was a bold man, that did not run away 
fipom his own shadow. Even the ' big house,' where md 
governor dwelt, was infected ; insomuch that his exoelieney 
doubled his guards, and slept with loaded pistols at his bed* 
side. One of theitt inade a vduntary discharge <m» mijbx. 
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and the bullet passed right through the picture of Admiral 
Van Tromp, which hung up in the chamber. If it had been 
the admiral himself, he would have been killed as sure as a 
gun. This accident was considered as very remarkable, as 
there were no hair triggers in those days, to go off of them- 
selves. 

'* There was at that time a.public-spirited little magistrate 
in office, by the name of Dirck Smet, a pipe-maker by trade, 
who was the father of more laws than all the lawyers before 
or after him, from Moses down to the present time. He had 
the itch of legislation to a most alarming degree, and like 
Titus, considered he had lost a day, when he had not begot- 
ten at least one law. A single circumstance or event, no 
matter how insignificant, was enough for him. If a little boy 
happened to frighten a sober Dutch horse, which by the way 
was no such easy matter, by 6ying his kite, the worshipful 
Dirck Smet would forthwith call a meeting of the common 
council, and, after declaiming a full hour upon the dangers of 
kite-flying, get a law passed denouncing a penalty u];>on all 
wicked parents who albwed their children to indulge in that 
pestilent amusement. If there happened a rumour of a man, 
a horse, a cow, or any other animal, being bit by a mad dog, 
in some remote part of new England, or elsewhere, Dirck 
Smet would spout a speech enough to make one's hair stand 
on end, about the horrors of hydropholna, and get a law pass- 
ed against all the honest mastiffs of New Amsterdam, who 
had no more idea of running mad than I have at this moment. 
Owing to the number of little creeks intersecting the city, and 
the quantity of grass growing in the streets at that time, there 
was never a finer city for raising flocks of geese than New 
Amsterdam ; — in fact, there were as many geese as inhabi- 
tants. Dirck declared war a^nst these in a speech of three 
hours, which so overpowered the council that they all fell 
asleep, and passed a law banishing the geese from the city ; 
although one of the members, \Vho had Uie finest goose-pond 
in the place, talked very learnedly about the famous goose 
that saved the capitol. It is said, that Dirck's antipathy to 
these honest birds, arose from having been attacked and sorely 
buffeted by a valliant old gander, whose premises he had 
chanced to invade on some occasion. He was, indeed, the 
most aixant meddler and busybody of his day, always poking 
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his nose into holes and comers, ferretin? oat nuisances, an^ 
seetkiiig pretexts fbr new laws ; so that if Ihe people had paid 
any attention to them, they would have been under a 'wonse 
tyranny than that of the Turk or the Spaniard. But th^ 
were saved from this by a lucky circumstance ; the cooncn 
thinking they did enough by making the laws, let them take 
care of themselves afterwanls -, and honest Dirck Smet was too 
busy begetting new laws, to mind what became of the old 
ones. Nevertheless, he got the reputation of a most Tigilant 
magistrate, which means a pestilent intermeddler with peo- 
ple's domestic sports and occu^tions, and a most indostriovs 
tmsybody in attempting impossibilities* 

*' As soon as Dirck ^met heard the story of the inroads of 
fhe winged monster, he fell into a fever of anxiety, to do 
something for the good of the communi^. He was on the 
point of proposing a severe law a^nst winged monsters ; bat 
from tiifs he was dissuaded by a iu^cious friend, who rept^ 
sented the diflteulty of catching this sort of delinquents, and 
that this was absolutely necessary, before he could panisk 
them. BafBed in this point, he fumed about from one place 
to another, insisting that something must be done for the qoiet 
and security of the city ; and that a law of some kind or ct&et 
•was absolutely necessary on the occasion, if it were only to 
show their zeal for the public good. It was his opinion, that 
a bad law was better than no law at all, and that it wotild be 
an inexcusable piece of negligence, to let these interiopiog 
nonsters fly over the wall witii impunity. 

" All tras while his excellency the governor of New Am* 
tterdam said nothing, but thought a great deal. He was a 
fittle jealous of the popularity of Dirck Smet, who had got 
the title of the father of the city, on account of having sarect 
it from the horrors of flying kites, mad dogs, and hissing gan- 
ders. In fact, they were two such great men, that the city 
was not half large enough for them both ; and the conse- 
quence was, that, instead of assisting, they only stood in each 
other's way, like two carts in a narrow lane. We can have 
too much of a good thing, even as regards laws and rulers. 
The governor was determined to do nothing, for no other rea- 
son mat could ever be discovered, than because his rival was 
so busjr. The fears of the good citizens, however, and th^r 
kcressing clamours against the negligence of their rulers, at 
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length roused the actinty of the govenior, who forthwith coa* 
yei^ his council to deliberate upon the best means of saving 
the ci^ of New Amsterdam. 

" Dirck Smet, who was ex (0icio a member, was in hit 
glory on this occasion, and talked so much, that there was no 
time for acting. At length, however, the inward man gave 
out, and he had not bieath to say any thing more. It wa^i 
then, tradition says, that a silent old member, who never madd 
a set speech in his hfe, proposed, in as few words as possible, 
and in ' a quiet colloquial manner, that measuises enould b« 
£rst taken to ascertain the truth of the story, after which 
means might be found to detect the miracle or the impostor, 
■yvhatever it might be. It is affirmed the whole council vras 
astonished that a man should be able to say so much in so 
few words, and that henceforth the silent member was consi- 
dered the wisest of them all. Even Dirck Smet held hit 
tongue for the rest of the sitting, thus furnishing another strik* 
ing proof, my children, that ^oiod sense is an overmatch fer 
the most confirmed garrulity. The same old gentleman sug» 
sested, that, as Saturday night seemed to be the period chosen 
tor his two visits by the vnnged monster, it would he advi- 
9eable to place some of the most trusty of the city guard in 
ambush, m the vicinity of the spot, whene, according to the 
testimony of Jan Sol, he had flown over the wall, to intercept 
him there, or at least overtake him in his progress to the go- 
vernor's garden. Every body wondered at the wisdom of 
this proposal, which was adopted, with only one dissenting 
vdce* Dirck Sme^ moved as an amendment, that the wora 
* progress' should he changed to * flight,' but it was nega- 
tived, greatly to his mortification ; and therefivre he voted 
against the whole proposition, declaring it went against hit 
conscience. 

'' According!y« the next Saturday night a party was got in 
readiness, of six picked men of the city guard, under the com- 
mand of Captain Balthazar KnyfiT, of immortal memory, who 
bad faced more ghosts in his generation than an^ man living* 
The whole band was equipped vtdth an extraordmary number 
4}f nether garments for defence, and fortified with double al- 
lowance of Schiedam, to keep up their courage in this ardu- 
ous service. The captain was considered a person of the 
greatest weight in all the ci^, and in addition lo thia» he 
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added to fats specific gravity by staffing into his pockets all 
the leaden weights he could borrow of a neighbouring grocer^ 
for he did not know but the monster mieht fly away with him* 
His comrades remonstrated that this additional weight would 
impede his pursuit of the foe ; but the captain nobly replied, 
* it was beneath a soldier to run, either from or after an ene- 
my/ The most perfect secrecy was preserved in all these ar- 
rangements. / 

Thus equipped, they*took their station, about eleven o'clock 
on the Saturday night following the last appearance of the 
winged monster, under cover of one of the neighbouiing 
houses, and there waited the coming of ^e mysterious visitor. 
Twelve o'clock, the favourite hour of spectres of all sorts, 
came and passed, yet no spectre appeared peeping over the 
wall . By this time they began to be wearied virith long watch- 
ing, and It was proposed that they should take turns, one at a 
time, while the others slept off the fatigue of such unheard-of 
service. The lot fell upon Jan Sol, who being, as it were, a 
sort of old acquaintance of the spectre, was supposed to be par- 
ticularly qualified for this, honour. Jan forthwith posted him- 
self at the corner of the house, upon one leg, io make sure of 
keeping awake, as he had whilome seen ^the New Amsterdam 
geese do, eie ^ey were banished from the city, by the in- 
flexible patiiotism of Dirck Smet, the great lawgiver. 

'' The little Dutch sentinel stood for about half an hour, 
sometimes on one leg, and sometimes on the other, with his 
head full of hobgobblins, and his heart full of fears. All -vns 
silent as the grave, save the sonorous music of the captain's 
vocal nose, as it might be poetically expressed, * living lyre,* 
which, ever and anon, snorted ft low requiem to the waning 
night. The moon was on the .swift decrease, and now exhi- 
bited an arch not unlike a bright Indian bow, suspended in 
the west, a little above the distant horizon. Gradually it 
sunk behind the hills, leaving the world to the guardianship 
of the watchmen of the night, the twinkling stars. Scarcely a 
minute after, the heart of honest Jan was set bumpmg 
against his trusty ribs, by the appearance of something slowly 
rising above the indistinct line of the city wall, which, I ought 
to observe, was made of wood. The spectre gradually mount- 
ed higher and higher, and rested on the very spot where he 
had seen it twice before* 
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The teeth of Jan ^ol chattered, and his knees knockied against 
each other ; but he stood his ground manfully, and either 
would not or could not run away. This time the spectre, 
though he appeared with two enormous wings projecting from 
his shoulders, did not whirl them round, or expand them in 
the inann^r he had done before. After sitting perched for a 
few moments on the wall, he flew down to the ground, and 
er^pt cautiously along, under cover of the wall, in a direction 
towards the big house. At this moment, the trusty Jan, with 
some difficulty roused his dompanions,' and silently pointed to 
the spectre, gliding along as before related. Whether it was 
that It saw or heard something to alarm it, I cannot say, but 
scarcely had the redoubtable (Japtain Knyff risen, and shaken 
from his valiant spirit the fumes of sleep and i^chiedam, when 
the spirit took, as it were, to itself wings, and sped rapidly 
towards the gate of the governor's garden, T^e party pur- 
sued, with the exception of the captain^ who carriea too much 
weight for a race, and arrived within sight of the gate just in 
time to see the spectre vainish, either under, over, or inside of 
it, they could not tell which. When they got to the gate, 
they found it fast locked, a proof, if any had been wanting, 
that it must have been something supernatural. 

In pursuance of their instructions, the guard roused the 
G, 28. L ^ T 
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gOYeraor, bis household, and his troops, widi the mtention of 
-searching the garden, and, if neceasaiy, every part of hb 
house, for the purpose of detecting this mysterious intruder. 
The garden was surrounded by a high briu wall, the top of 
which bristled with iron spikes, and pieces of bottks set ^ 
mortar. It was worth a man's life to get over it. There wis 
no getting in or out except by the gate, on the outside of 
which the governor stationed two trusty fdOowt, with ordeis 
to stand a little apart, and perfectly quiet. ISow all the go- 
vernor's household was wide awake, and a bustle of anxiety 
and trepidation, except one alone, who did not make her ap- 
pearance. This was the governor's only daughter, as preOy 
a little Dutch damsel as ever crossed Kissing Bridge, or ram- 
bled over the green fields of the Manhadoes. Compared to 
the queer little bodies that figure now-a-days in the Broad- 
way, seemingly composed of nothing but hats, feathers, and 
flounces, she was a composition of real flesh and blood, which 
is better than all the gause, silk, tulle, and gros de Naples in 
the world. A man manies a milliner's shop instead ot a wo- 
man now-a-days," said the old gentleman, glancing a litde 
archly at the fashionable paraphernalia of his pret^ pet grand- 
daughter. ** Her ^e and iorm was all unsophisticated na- 
tive beauty, and ker dress aQ simplicity and grace." 

'' Is that her picture hanging in the back parbur V asked 
the little girl, in a sly way. 

** Yes ; but the picture does not do justice either to the 
beauW or the dress of the original." 

*« I hope not," said the other, " for, if it does^ I woiM 
not be like her for the world." 

*' Pshaw! youi>aggage," teplied the old gentleman, "foa*!! 
never be fit to hold a candle to her. 

** The seasch now commenced with neat vi^ur in the gar- 
den, although Jan Sol openly declared It as his opinion, that 
they might look (hemsdves blind before they found the spec- 
tre, who coi|ld fly over a wall as easy as a grasshopper. He 
accordingly kept aloof from the retired part of the garden, i^d 
stuck close to his noble commander. Captain Knyff, who, by 
this time, had come up with the pursuers.^ All search, how- 
ever, proved vain ; for, after a close investigation of more than 
an hour, it was unanimously agreed, that the intruder, whe- 
ther man, monster, or ghost, could not possibly be hid in the 
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gaiden. The governor then determined to have the house 
searched, and accordingly the whole party entered for that 
purpose, with the exception of the two sentinels without the 
gate. Here, while rummaging in closets, peering under beds, 
and looking up chimneys, in vain, they were aiarmed by a 
sudden shout m>m the garden, which made their hearts quake 
with exceeding apprehension. The shout was succeeded by 
loud talking, and apparent tugging and struggling, as if be- 
tween persons engaged in hot contention. At the same mo- 
ment, the governor's daughter rushed into her chamber, and 
throwing Mrself on the b^d, with a loud shriek, remained in- 
sensibW for tome time. Every body was sure she had seen 
the spectre. 

" It a]^ars, that while the search was going on in the 
big house, and the attention of everybody employed in that 
dmction, the sentinels outside the gate, heard the key cau- 
tiously turned inside; then, after a tittle pause, slowly open. 
A face then peeped out, as if to take an observation, and the 
owner, apparently satisfied that the coast was clear, darted 
forward. The first step he unluckily tripped over a rope, 
virhich these trusty fellows had drawn across the gate, and fell 
full length on the ground. Before he could recover his feet, 
the two sentinels were upon him, and, in spite of his exer- 
tions, kept him down, until tlieir shouts drew the rest of the ' 
guard to their assistance. The spectre was then secured with 
rop^, and safely lodged in the cellar, under a strong escoit, to 
await his examination the next morning. Jan Sol was one of 
the band, though he insisted it was Sn nonsense to mount 
guard over a fpectre. 

** The council met betimes, at the sound of a bell, rang by 
a worthy citizen, who, in addition to his vocation of bell- 
ringer, was crier of the court, messenger to the governor, sex- 
ton, cleik, and grave-digeer to the whole city of New Am- 
sterdam. It was something to be a man in those days, before 
the invention of steam-engmes, spinning Jennys, and chess- 
playing automatons, caused sucn a superfhiity of human 
beings, that it is much if they can now earn salt to their por- 
ridge. At that time, men were so scarce, that there were at 
least half a dozen ofikes to one man ; now there are half a 
dozen men to one otBce, all which is owing to machinery. 
This accumulation of honours in the person of the bell-ringer 
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made him a man of considerable consequence, insomuch, that 
the little bovs about Flattenbarrack Hill chalked his name 
upon their sleighs, and it is even asserted that he had an Al- 
bany sloop called after him. I could, therefore, do no less 
than make honourable mention of a person of his digpity, 

** After the council met, and every thing was ready, the 
door of the cellar was cautiously opened, and Jan Sol at the 
head, that is to say in the rear, of a file of soldiers, descended 
for the purpose of bringing forth this daring interloper, who 
had thus from time to time disturbed the steep of the sober 
citizens of New Amsterdam. Jan ofiered to bet a canteen €$ 
Schiedam, that they would find nobody in the cellar, bu|, co«« 
traiy to all expectation, they presently came forth with the 
body of a comely youth, apparenti^ about the age of fiye-and- 
twenty, which was considered very young in those daya. No- 
thing was more customary there, than for a sturdy motbsc lo 
bastmado her boys, as she called them, after the^ had grown 
tci be six feet high. They were all the better for it, and Btade 
excellent husbands. 

'* When the young man came into the presence of the pa* 
issant governor of the New Netherlands, he appeared a comeljf 
person, taU, fair-complexioned, and ple^asant of feature* m 
was asked whence he came, and QQt h^^ving a lawyer at his 
elbow to teach him the noble art of puevaricatbn, .implied with- 
out hesitation — 

*' * From Pavonia.' 

*' * How did you get into the city V 

*' * I climbed the wall, near the company's windmill*' 

*' ' And how did you get into the govemor's ganka V 

** * The same way I got out.' 

" * How was that V 

** * Through the gate.' , 

<' ' How did you ^t through the gate V 

** ' By unlocking it.' 

*' * With whatr 

" « With a key.' 

** ' Whence came that key V 

*• No answer. 

** * Whence came that key V 

" ' I shall not tell.' 

« < What induced you to scale the wall and intrude into 
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" ' I shall not tell/ 

** ' Not if you are hanged for not telling T* 

** * Not if I am hanged for not telling.* 

'* * What have you done with the wings with which; ac- 
cording to the testimony of Jan Sol, you flew from the waH, 
and through the street, into the governor's garden?' ' 

** * I never had any vnngs, and never flew in the whole 
course of my life.* ^ 

^* Here Jan Sol was called up, and testified positively to the ' 
wings and the flying. There was now great perplexity in the 
council, when the keeper of- the win£nill demanded to be 
heard. He stated, he remembered perfectly well, that on the 
two nights referred to, he had set his windmill going about 
the hour in which Jan Sol saw the spectre whirl round and * 
fly from the wall. There had been a calm for several days 
previous, and the citizens began to be in want of flour ) he 
had, therefore, taken advantage of the rising of the wind 
at the time, to set his mill going. A little farther inquiry led 
to the fact, that the place where the spectre scaled the wall 
was exactly in a line with the windmill, and the spot where 
Jan held his watch. It was thus that the spectre became < 
identified with the virings of the mill. This exposition, mar- 
vellously quietted the fears of the ^ood people ; but there were 
a number of stem believers who stuck by the little sentinel, 
and continued to believe in the winged monster. As for poor 
Jan, he looked ten times more foolish, than when he used 
to be caught emptying the canteens of his comrades in his 
sleep. This elucidation being over, the examination pro- 
ceeaed 

** * Did you know of the law, making it death for any one 
to enter or dq>art from the city, between sunset and sunrise> 
except through the gate V 

" • I did.^ 

*' * What induced you to violate itV 

** * I shall not tell.*^ 

*♦ * Was it plunder V 

** * I am no thief.* 

'* ' Was it treason against the state V 

** * I am no traitor.* 

** * Was it mischief V 
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"' I am not a child.' 

« < Was it to Mghtea peopled 

" ' I am no fool.* 

" * What is your name V 

« ( juiy name is of no consequence ; a man can be hanged 
\¥ithout a name.' 

*' And this was all they could get out of him. Vaiiotis 
ci-oss questions were put to entrap him : he replied to them all 
with perfect freedom and promptitude, un^ they came to fais 
name, and his motives for intruding into the ci^ in violatiott 
of a law so severo, that none as yet had ever been known ^ 
transgress it ; then, as before, he declined answering. 

"In those early days, under the Dutch dynasty ^ trial by 
jury was not in fediion. People were too busy to serve at 
jurymen, if the^ had been waht^ ; and the decision of most 
cases was left either to the burgomsBters, or if of great conse- 
quence, to the governor and council. Justice was severe and 
prompt, in proportion to the dangers which surrounded die 
eaiiy colonists, and the spirit of the times in which they floa* 
rished. They Hved in perpetual apprehension ; and fear is 
the father of cruelty. The law denouncing death to any per* 
son who should enter the city betwixt sunset and sunrise, ex- 
cept by the gate, was considered as too essential to the security 
of the citizens, to be relaxed in fiivour of any one, especially 
of a i^eraon who refused to tell eith^ his name or the motive 
for his intrusiott. By his own admission, he was guilty of 
the offence, and but one course remained for the councilk 
The young man was sentenced to be hanged, that da^ week» 
and sent to the fort for safe keeping till the period amved. 

That day the daughter of the governor (ud not appear, to 
grace the table of his excellency ; nor in the management of 
Siose little household affairs that are not beneath the dignt^ 
of the daughters of kings. She was ill with a head-ache, and 
kept her bed. The governor had no child but her, and, 
though without any great portion of sensibili^, was capable 
of all the warmth of parental affection. Indeed, all his aflfec- 
tions were centred in this little blooming offspring, who was 
the only being in all the new world that carried a drop of his 
blood, coursing in her blue veins. He was also proud of her, 
so proud, that his pride often got the better of his affection. 
She had many admirers 3 for die was fair, wealthy, and the 
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daughter of the greatest governor in the New World, not ex- 
cepting him of Virginia. It followed, as a matter of course, 
that she was admired; but it was at an awful distance. The 
honest Dutch swains, who had not pursued the female sprite 
through all the mazes of romance, and learned how ofttunes 
high-born ladies stooped to lads of low degree, gaped at her 
at church, as if she had been a sea-serpent. They would as 
soon have thought of aspiiing to the governor's dignity, as to 
to the governor's daughter. Besides, he was one of those ab^ 
surd old blockheads, who consider nobody good enough for 
their daughters at home, and hawk them about Europe in 
search of some needy spiig of nobility, who wiU exchange his 
mighty honours for bags of gold, and a fair blooming virtuous 
virgin into the bargain.- He had sworn a thousand times, 
that his Catalina should never marry anything below a Dutch 
baron." 

" Was her name Catalina? was she my namesake!" in* 
terrupted the little granddaughter. 

" Yes> girl, she was your great great grandmother, and 
you were chnstened after her," said the old man, and pro- 
ceeded. 

** This awe on the part of the young f^lows of New Am- 
sterdam, and this well-known determination of the governor, 
kept all admirers at an awful distance from the young lady, 
who grew up at the age of eighteen, loving no one save her 
father, now that her mother was no more, and an old black 
woman, who had taken care of her ever since ^ was a child. 
The throne of her innocent bosom had remained till then quite 
vacant, nor did she know for certain what it was that made 
her sometimes so weary of the world, and so tired of the length 
of the livelong sultiy summer hours. She walked into the 
garden to jj^uck the flowers, until she became tired of that. 
She strolled with her old nurse into the rural retirement of 
Ladies' Valley, and the shadv paths which coursed the wood, 
where the Park is now, until she became tired of that. In 
short, she became tired of every thing, and so spiridesb, that 
her father was not a little alarmed for her health. 

" About this time, the governor was called by important 
poUticsd business to the eastern frontier, and the journey was 
expected to take up several days. During his absence, a 
party was formed to cross the river, and spend the day in ram- 
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bling about the romantic solitudes of Weehawk, then a sort of 
frontier between the white man and the Indian. Catalina 
was pressed to accompany them, and at last consented, al- 
though against the will, not only of the governor himself, who 
would certainly have forbidden it, had he been present ; but 
he was a hundred miles off, and, in the absence of the go- 
vernor, there was nobody equal to the governor's daughter. 
The morning was fine, and the party set out as happy as 
youthful spirits^ and youthful anticipations could make them. 
Here they rambled at will and at random, in groups, in pairs, 
and alone, just as it suited them : gathering together to take 
their refreshments, and again separating, as chance or will di- 
rected them. 

*' Catalina had separated from the others, and wandered 
almost unconsciously, half a mile from the landing-place, by 
herself. Perhaps, when she set out, she expected some of 
the beaux to follow ; but they stood in such awe of her, Uiat 
not one had the temerity to offer his assistance. Each being 
occupied with his own pursuits and reflections, no one missed 
the young madam for some time, until their attention was 
roused by a shriek at a distance in the woods. After a mo- 
mentary pause, the shrieks were repeated in quick succession, 
and almost immediately succeeded by the report of a gun. 
The little group of young people were struck with dismay, 
and the first impulse was to run to the boats, and escape into 
the stream. But, to do them justice, this was but a momen- 
tary selfishness ; for the moment they missed Catalina, the 
young men prepared to pursue in the direction of the shrieks 
and the gun. At this crisis, a figure darted swiftly from the 
wood, bearing the young lady, insensible, in his arms ; and, 
approaching the group, placed her with her head in the lap 
of one of the girls, while he ran to the river, and returned 
with some water in bis hat. 

" Catalina soon came to herself, and related that she had 
been seized by an Indian, and rescued by the young man, 
who, all the young damsels presently discovered, was very 
handsome. He wore the dress of a gentleman of that day, 
which, sooth to say, would not cut much of a figure just 
now. He was accoutred as a sportsman, and had in his 
bag sufficient evidence of his skill. It was decided on all 
hands, that the stranger, having saved the life of Catalina, or 
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at least, lescmed her from captivity, was destined to be lier 
future husband, and that her time was now come. Such pro- 
phecies are very apt to be fulfilled. The stranger announced 
himself as the son of the ancient and honourable lord of Pa- 
Ypnia, and was blushingly invited by Catalina to come and 
receive the thanks of her father, when he should return from 
the eastern frontier. But he only shook his head, and re- 
plied, with a dubious smile, ' Are you sure I shall bt wd- 
come V 

* * From this time Catalina became more languid and thought- 
ful than ever. When the governor returned, and heaid 
the story of her straymg mto the woods, and of h^ deliver* 
ance, he swore he would reward the gallant young man, like 
a most liberal and puissant governor. But when, afterwards, 
on inquiring his name, he found it was the son of the lord of 
Pavonia, he retracted his promise, and swore thatthe son was 
no better than the father, who was an arrant splutterkin. 
They had quarrelled about the boundaries ; his excellency 
claiming the whole of the river on the west side, up to the 
high-water mark, while the lord of Pavonia, whose territoriei 
lay exactly opposite the city of New Amsterdam, had the te- 
merity to set nets and catch shad in the very middle of the 
stream. The feud was bitter, in proportion to the dignity* of 
the parties, and the importance of the point at issue. The 
governor commanded his daughter never to mention the name 
of the splutterkin, on pain of his displeasure. 

** Rumour, however, says that the young man found means 
to renew his acquaintance with Catahua, and that though she 
might never mention his name to her father, she thought of 
him all day, and dreamed about him all night. After awhile, 
the rumour died away, and the people began to think and talk 
about something else. Some of the young men, however, who 
happened to see the culprit that had dared to leap over the wall, 
against the statute, thought he had a strong resembllmce to 
the youth who had rescued Catalina from the Indian. The 
young lady, as I said before, continued ill all day, and for 
several days after the condemnation of the spectre youth, who 
perseverea obstinately in resisting any disclosure of his name, 
or his motives for scaling the vralls of New Amsterdam. In 
the mean time the period for his execution approached, only 
two days of life now remained to him, when Calalina, with an 
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effort, determined to bring her fate to a crisis at once. She 
rose from her bed, pale and drooping like a lily, and tottering 
to her father's studv, sunk at his feet. 

•• * Father/ said she, ' will you forgive him and met* 

" ' Forgive thee, my daughter ! I have nothing to forgive, 
so that is settled. But who is the other V 

" • My husband.* 

** * Thy husband !' exclaimed the puissant governor, start- 
ing up, in dismay ; ' and who is he V 

" * The youth who is sentenced to die, the day after to- 
morrow.* 

'* ' And who is he, in the deviFs name — I had almost 
said V exclaimed hb excellency, in wrathful amaxement. 

"' He is the son of the lord of Pavonia,* replied she, 
hiding her face with her hands. 

'* * And thou art married to that splutteridn V 

"•Yes, father.* 

« * Then I shall take care to unmarry thee. The knot the 
parson tied, the hangman shall untie, the day after to-mor- 
row, or l*m no governor. But who dared to marry thee 
against my will V 

*' ' Dominie Curtanius.* 

" ' He did ! then the Dominie shall ban? by the side of 
the «plutterkin. Go to thy chamber — to thy bed — ^to thy 
grave ; thou art no daughter of mine.* 

** Poor Catalina crawled to her bed, and wept herself into 
a temporary forgetfulness. The next day she was so mudi 
worse, that the M nurse declared she would die before her 
husband. The governor kept up a good countenance, but 
his heart was sorely beset by piw and forgiveness, which bo^ 
clung weeping around him. He vrent so far as to sound 
some of the council about pardoning the young man ; but one 
of them, who was suspected of looking up to the fair Cata- 
lina, talked so eloquen% about the safety of the city and the 
public good, that he was fain to hold his tongue, and shut 
himself up, for he could not bear to see his daughter. 

" At length the day arrived^ big with the fate of poor Ca- 
talina and her unhtfppv husband. She sent to her father, for 
permission to see him before he died ; but the governor, after 
a sore struggle, denied her reouest. 

" Then, indeed, he is no longer my father,** cried Cata- 
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Una, and, sinking upon her bed, coTered her head as if to 
shut out the Workl. Presently the bell tolled the hour of sa- 
crifice, and its hollow vibrations penetrated the ears of the 
mourning wife. In spite of her wealuiess, and the endea- 
vours of the old nurse, she started up, and, rushing towards 
the door of her chamber, exclaimed wildly, ' I will see 
him-^I will go and see him die/ But her strength failed 
her, and she sunk on the floor. In the meantime, a scene 
peculiarly interesting to the fortunes of Catalina was passing 
. oelow. The proud, obdurate, rich old lord of Pavonia, had 
heard of Uie capture — ^the condemnation of his only son. For 
awhile his pride and hatred of the governor of New Amster- 
dam almost choked the thought of entreaty or concession to 
his anient enemy. But as the time approached^ and he 
heard of the situation of his son, and of his unfortunate wife, 
who had never ofiended him, his heart gradually relented. 
When the morning arrived, and he looked across the smooth 
li^er, from the long porch fronting his stately manuon, to- 
wards the spot where his son was about suffering an ignomi- 
AiQUS death, he could restrain hb feelings no longer. 

" Calling for his boatman and his barge, and hastily 
putting on his cocked hat and sword, he embarked, crossed 
swiftly over the river, and landing, proceeded directly to the 
big house. He demanded an au<Uence of the governor, 

" ' The old splutterkin is here too — but let him come in, 
that I may be satisfied the old dog is as miserable as myself,^ 
said the governor, with tears in his eyes. 

'* The lord of Pavonia entered with a stately bow, which 
was returned in as stately a manner by the governor. 

" * I come,' said Pavonia, ' I come—' and his voice be- 
came choked, < to ask the life of my son at your hands.' 

** * Thy son has broken the laws, and the laws have con- 
demned lam to death, justly.' 

" * I know it,' said the other ' but what if I pay the price 
of his ransom V 

** * I am no money higgler.' 

•* * But if I surrender 3ie right of the river, to high-water 
mark?' 

" ' What !' said his excellency, prickii^ up his ears, ' wilt 
thou ? and the shad fisheiy, and the diabolical gilLnets V 

** * Yes —all— all,' said the other, * to save the life of ray 
only son.' 
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'< * Wih thou sign, seia, and defiverl* 

** * This inttant, so I receive back my hoj aUve.' 

** ' Stay, tben, a moment.' 

" The gbvemor hastily directed his bell-riiiger to call titt 
council together, and laid the proposition before them. The 
^oncessioa was irresistable, and the council decided to pardon 
the ion, on condition that die father executed the deed of le- 
Unquishmcnt. He did so, and the young man was forthwith 
set at liber^." 

** It is tmie for me to retire/' said our good grandfother 
'< so I must cut shortmy story. The meeting of the husband 
end his faithful wife took plsioe without witnesses, and- noie 
Was ever able to describe it. Catalina speedily recovered, 
'and lived to see her children's children play about the room 
b^ dozens. The lord of Pavonia and the governor of New 
Amsterdam continued a sort of grumbling acquaintance, and 
dined together oiice a year, when they always quamlled 
about the fishery, and hifffa-water mark. In process of time» 
their respective fortunes became united in the person of the 
win^ monster^ and formed a noble patrimony, some of which 
I merited with your grandmother. 

** Jan Sol underwent many a joke, good, bad, and in^Bfle- 
rent, abeut the winged monster. But he continued, to his 
dying day> to assert his solemn belief, that the young lord ef 
Pavoma and tlie Meetre were two diflerent pemns. Many 
a time and oilt did he fiiefaten his wife and cnildren with tlie 
story, which he improved every time he told it, till he was at 
length gathered to hu fiathers, as his fathers had been gathoed 
before him. He had enough people to keM» him in counte- 
nance, for there were hundreds of discreet citizens, who treat- 
ed all doubts concerning the aj^pearance of the winged 
monster, with as little toimtion, as do the good folks of the 
town of Salem, the wicked unbelievers in the existence of the 
great sea-serpent." 

ON THE LATE MR. SHORT AND MRS. LONG. 

Nature with thee should seem to sport. 
Thy iifo was long, but thou wert Short : 
Yet, who shall say that Nature's wrong 1 
Thy life was short, and thou wert Long. 
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THE DRUNKARD. 

BY THOMAS FURLONG. 

Along Drumcondra road I stroll'd. 

The ftmoky town was just in sight ; 
1 met a woman stoop'd and old. 

And she was in a ragged plight. 
' Oh ! master, dear, for sake of heaven. 

In pity look on me ; 
You'll never miss a penny given 

Away in charity ! 
That I m in want the world may see— 

That I am old I'm sure appears ; 
At Christmas next my age will be 

Just eight-and-sixty years/ 

' And how did all those years go -o'er t 

What have you through that time been at V 
' Oh ! it would take an hour and move 

For me to tell all that. 
When I was small, ay, veiy small. 

To service I was sent ; 
And, by my mother, I was told. 
Not to be sulky, stiff, or b(dd ; 

But, to whatever, place I weht. 
Still to be jimiping at a call. 
And act obfigingly to all. 

* Yean poss'd, I fftt^, I worked my wfty, 

My sweet young mistreett dtk me doted ; 
She UL the kitchen stood o*e day. 
And there she to tiie coak did say 

That I must be promoted. 

* she thought it wrong to have ms thrust 

In a dan k^hen under gnmnd. 
Exposed to damp, and dirt, and dust, 

When other business eouH be found. 
Heaven be her bed ! Soon after this 

My kitchen clothes aside were laid : 
G.28. M 
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Out, through the park, around the town. 
And in the sauaies, all up and down 
1 walked, with master and with mifis, 

A dressy children's maid. 
Oh, then what easy times I had I 
My look was gay, my heart was glad. 

' Of gowns I had full half a score, 

I thought the stock could never fail ; 
Nice holders still to each I wore, 
With flounces, a yard deep or more. 

All gathering round the tail ; 
And then I had mv big straw bonnet. 

That flapp'd and fluttered in tiie wind. 
And there were heaps of r^ands on it. 

Tied up in knots of every kind : 
I was a tidy girl to see. 
My mistress took a pride in me. 

* On« evening I got leave to go. 

Under the care of our old cook. 
To see the showmen and the show. 
And all the tents, at that strange fair. 
That's known and talk'd of every where — 

The merry fair of Donnybrook : 
That fair was then« as it is now. 
The place for boozbg and a row. 

' The cook and I dress'd very fine. 
And we were to be home at nine. 

We w«nt, and heard the merryman. 
And Mr. Punch, and Mr. Clown ; 

And I laoffhed kmd at all they said, 
I thought wiu laughing I'd drop down. 

The cook at last to growl began. 

She talk'd of going home to bed : 
But the wii veiy, very dry. 
And, in good earnest, so was I ; 
She pointed to a great big tent. 
And off we both together went. ; 
We settled near a table's end, 
W'here she by chance had found a friend ; 
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A sprightly pleasant nice young man 

God rest his soul ! 'twas John M'Cann. 

' Oh ! heavens be with you, John M'Cann ! 
It's then you were a neat young man ; 
I never, never can forget 
That pleasant evening when we met : 
The cook had known him in her range 

Of friends ; they talk'd of some they'd seen. 
And I, not willing to seem strange, 

Propp'd in at times a word between ; 
And John he listened stUl to me. 

And listened with so sweet a smile— 
And his eves looked so roguishly, 

That I kept blushing ^1 the while ; 
Indeed I felt my cheeks quite hot. 
But yet I didn't quit the spot. 

* Now, how it was I cannot say. 

But he a liking took to me. 
For, as we movcS to go away, 

He tum'd and talk'd quite seriously ; 
Up did he get from off his seat, , 
And, as he stood upon his feet. 
By the two hands he held me fast. 
And swore, before a month went past. 

We man and wife should be ; 
The cook she laugh'd, I nothing said. 
But tittered, and held down my head. 

' Axid faith ! before a month went by. 

His words they turned out true, 
For man and wife were John and I, 

And gay as any other two : 
A little gathering I had made, 

A little more my mistress gave, 
And John a cooper was by trade, 

And every week a pound could save ; 
And at that time, as markets went, 
A pound was not so quickly « pent. 
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' A week before oar w»dding-day. 

Poor John a litUe soom hsul got y 
Our friends who saw it used to say 

That none could wish a cozier spot ; 
'Twas two pair front, in Aungier ptreet, 

Near where the coachmen have their stand. 
Why should I boast 1 — ^but» on my life. 
There was no struggling tradesman's wife. 

In town or country through the land. 
Could show a place so neat ; 

For lots of mmiture we had, 
Nice pictures, too, for evciy wall. 

And I was proud, and John was glad. 
To hear our taste achnir'd by all : 
And then it was not very dear. 
The rent was but five pounds a year. 

• Oh ! we were both so happy there ! 

And we grew happier every day ; 
Upon my mind there vras no caie-« 

The table for our meals was spread ; 

When these were doDe some book I read. 

Or sat and sewed, as humour led» 
While John at work was iu away ; 
And then some friend, that chance mi^ beings 

Sat with me, and we both talk'd on. 
Sometimes of many a foolish thing ; 

We prattled till the day was gone,— 
For I was giddy, young, and wild, 
And simple as the simplest child. 

'^A woman lived next room — her name 

Was Mistress Kitty Donohoe— 
When first into the house I came 

I often met her on the stairs. 

But didn't like her showy airs ; 
But she yns spriehtly oon^pany. 
And forced ha idle <^iat on me 

For all that I could say or do : 
On a child^s anand d^kf ooms in, 
To get a needle or a pin, 
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Or ask what was the day about ; 
And then she*d fret and blame the weather ; 

And sometimes slyly she'd pull out 
A little flask of rum or gin, 

And force me just to take a taste ; 

Indeed I always drank in haste, 
For still my mind was full of care 
Lest John should come and get us there 
Tippling away together ; 
But fond of Mistress Donohoe, 
And fonder of the drop, I grew. 

' Of visitors she had a train, 

Their names 'twould take an hour to tell ; 
There was Miss Mary- Anne Magrane, 

And Mrs. Young, and Mrs. Lawson, 

And Mrs. Jones, and Mrs. Dawson ; 
And Mrs. White, IVom Stocking Lane — 
As good a soul as e'er broke bread ; 
At least, so Mrs. Lawson said ; 

I never knew the lady well. 

But with her came Miss Jenny Bell, 
And one whose name has left my head. 

< INIiss Began hurried from the Coombe, 

And from the rock ran Miss Devine ; 
Sometimes they over-throng'd her room. 

And then she show'd them into mine : 
Off went the bottle to the shop. 
For all these * ladies' loved the drop. 

• With this gay set quite great I grew. 

And John's poor pound so tight was drawn. 
That half the week it wouldn't do, 

And then I took his things to pawn. 
Trick foUow'd trick — ill brought on ill— ^ 

I saw not where my guilt began ; 
Misfortune to misfortune led ; » 

I had some little beauty still ;* 
And, in a weak and wicked hour. 
When money over me had power, 
1 vilely wrong'd my husband's bed — 

Oh ! I was, false to John M'Cann. 
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' And this went on twelve yean and more •, 

A fit of illness came at last. 
And then my conscience it was sore ; 

It keenly pain'd me for the past. 
Oh ! then that sickness just began, 

Indeed I thought I should have died ; 
Poor John brou^t in a holy man. 
Father Fitzheniy was his name, 
And this old pnest he often cam« 

And pray 'd at my bed-side ; 
'Twould do you good his face to aee. 
He looked aU peace and pi^. 

' To this good priest I told my shame, 

I told him of my sinful life ; 
He call'd me by my proper name— 

A wicked and a worthless, wife. 
Oh ! the sad lesson that he gave ! 
Why, till I'm rotting in the grave, 
I won't— I can't forget what then 
He spoke of— but Uirough life again 
My thoughts, my wishes, never ran * 

On any but on John M'Cann. 

' I promised before God in heaven 

1^) leave my drinking too : 
I made the promise ; but, when given, 

I found it would not do. 
Oh ! sir, 1 was but up and well. 
When to the drop once more I fell ! 
My husband saw l^at all was gone, 
And let me for a time go on : 
Two growing boys were all we had. 
And Siey in dirty rags were clad. 
I pawn'd their clothes— 1 pawn'd my own— 

I left poor John quite bare at last ; 
My figure as a show was shown— 
(So poor, so naked, I had grown) 

"Twas shown as throu^ the streets I pass'd ; 
And many laugh'd this end to see 
Of all my former finery. ,,^ ,,^^, ,^ Google 
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John bore as much as man could bear. 

But got at last quite tir*d of me ; 
And, in mere madness and despair. 

He bent his course across the sea : 
He took my William in his care. 

As good a son as son could be ; 
For he was brought up to the trade. 
And a smart hand he soon was made. 

* Good workmen may go any where — 

They settled at New York, 'tis said ; 
But they were not a twokemonth theie 

When I got word that both were dead ; 

I think at first some tears I shed — 
A tear or two I might let fall, 
But the ne^ naggin banish'd alK 

* Poor naked Joe, n^ other child. 

Among the blackguards took his roui¥l. 
Till one fine morning, in the street. 
By great ^^ood luck he chanced to meet . 
A twaddling dame, all smooth and mild, 

And in that dame a friend he Ibuiyl ; 
■She took him hom>e, and he was tau^ 
To do as tidy servants ought ; 
For clothing he was at no oofil-r- 

Or food-'^^ ! sir, 1*4 bless that dame— 
Btti that my boy's poor soul is los^ ; 

For Joe, I teU it to his shame. 
At once took to the holy plaA-r- 

A prim sly Sw^^ddter he beca^me ; 
And ne could whine and wheedle so. 
The servants call'd him " Hi^ Joe ;*' 
And, as he giew .toii>e a mstfi> 

If amy mentionVl hut my jasmt, 
I'm iaii he'd. ledden at thejum^ ; > 
And still he shunn'd um. whoi I*a C|dl : 
'Twaa hard-^but I deserved it all. 

Well ; to the worst at last I went— 
I've begg'd for twenty years and more ; 
Sometimes my heart has felt content. 
And sometimes been both sad and sore : 
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Master— I*d be quite happy now, 
If I to yonder shop coula go ; 

I've but this penny left, I vow,i 
And that wont get the glass, you know. 

Do, master, dear!' 1 {>aused in vain, 

I could not let her ask again. 



ODONOHUE'S BAGPIPES. 

A TALE OF IRISH SUPERSTITION. 

In the kingdom of Kerry, where the men ^le brave and the 
women chaste, the cows little and the hills many, lived one 
Mick M*Connell, a dark* man, who played upon the bag* 
pipes ; and a most beautiful fine piper he was, without an 
equal in the whole country, for a thousand miles round. 
Mick, though blind, knew every nook and comer from Ken- 
mare to Tralee, and had a ?reat advantage over those who 
could see, for he could travel just as well by ni^ht as by day, 
without ever making a false step, or once missing his road ; 
and that was a great blessing indeed, and only for it poor 
Mick would have been badly oflT; for he had neither wife nor 
child, kit, kin, or relation, to say as much as * How dow do 
you do V or * Do you vrant any thing, Mickt' 

Poor Mick was a wet soul to boot, and was never sober 
when he could get any thing to drink, and that wag always, 
and all weathers ; for he was bom in the good old tunes, wnfc 
the real gentlemen lived in the country, that hadn't their 
hearts in a trifle : there was nothing then but coshering and 
patterns, dancing and hunting. Peelers were then unknown', 
and a gauger daren't show his nose within fif^ miles of the 
Devil's Punch-bowl, and very bad punch it was the last time 
I tasted it ; and if Old Nick can't make better, he might as 
well stay where he is, and never open a public house within 
sight of Man|erton mountain. 

Of all the days in the year, it was May-eve that Mick was 
in the town of Killarney ; and, as he met one and another 
wiio was light glad to see him, he had a shake hands here. 



* Blind. 
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drank a glass of whbke]^ ther? ; ^ tumbler of punch in one 

' place^ and a pint of ale m pother, uxfiil Mick became as noisy 

as }iis own pi^, which he always parried with hu;n,.and par- 

ticularly on this day ; because he was ion his road to visit Mr. 

Jlerbert, at Mucryss, whose house sta];idsupon a spot, which, 

of all places in tlift worlds I'd like to live and die in, if the 

proprietor would only let me, 3tlick was io no liurry out of 

town, becjaus t y^u see, he: didn't knw the sun had gone to 

tjed for the night among MacCilUy CiLddj's Rt«ks, and only 

fought of going about his bufiiness j^hen told by ^Jrs, Fita^ 

Orald, the landlady of the Brien Hom, that she could n*t let 

im Ji^ve any more whiskey lliat night, that sht! njust go to 

d. and tliat it was time for all hqjiest people to be in their? p 

Oh ! very well, avouT^ieen,'* said Mick ; and, putting his 
pipes under his ann, gj-a^ped his 'long staff, and walked away 
the best way he could ; and tbat was bad t; nought for the sor- 
row a well he could stand, lie walked and walked till he 
couldn't tell whert; he wa?i walking j and, at len^, growing 
fatigued,, he sat down upon ^ stbne, screwed iip his pipes, and 
began playing Stau?^ iVii VaiagaJ* llefore the tuna w^s half 
fimshea, Mick cocked his ear, like an eve -dropper, and he^rd 
the sound of horsemen apprOiirl-n rtr!, wilUiig to diow his 
abilities, he put elbow -g^raoe hj i.. i-p^ r., and sure ent^uFh he 
made them speak, that you might have he«^d tl^epa at Coom- 
boi, if you had been there at me time. 

** Cuisleanach" (^that is, piper,) says one of the horsemen, 
** will you conie with usV* 

** IVIay be I would, and may be I wouldn't,'' an$were4 
IViick ; ** but somehow or other I don't happen to know your 
voice. Are you a Kenyman ]" 

** What's that to you," said the stronger, " who I am. If 
you accompany me you'll not be sorry." 

** That's something," said the piper, *' for sorrow a much 
araguth'Chiset poor Mick has seen this many a day, and faith 
it is now much wanted. I owe three teastersi to Mvfi. Fitz- 
gerald, four hogs^ to Widow Murphy, and — " 

" And never mind,"interrupted the horseman, '.'say whe- 
ther you'll come or not." ; . 

*• Why, what's the hurry?" asked Mick ; " I'm no mid- 
wife* But may be it's a wedden you'd be taken me to." 

* Correctly written StM» an ilf Aanum— The Market Stake. 
i Three tixpences. t Shullngi. 
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*' Somediini like tt," relied the itmnger. 

" Oh then, if that's whi& you want me for, I can't go ; 
for I'm engaged for Mr. HeiMt's to-morrow, the pattern next 
day, the wBke the night after, and — ** 

** And to-nip;ht for us," interrupted the stranger, seizing 
Mick, and, liftmg him up on ^e horse, gallopped away as u 
the Puck was at the% heels, and never eraek-cried tiU they 
came to the lake ; n^ didn't stop there neither, hut dashed 
into it, and went God knows where ; for next morning Mi^ 
was found asleep under a tree in the Eskamucky Glyn by Tom 
M'Gordon. ** Get up, you beast!" said Tom, givine the 
piper a kick ; ** an isn't it a burning shame for a Christian 
soul to be seen in your situation this time o'day, on the king^s 
roadV 

" O Lord !" cried Mick, and awaked up. 

" Drunk again, last night, Mickl" said Tom. 

<' No, in troth, Tom M'Gordon«" for he knew him at 
once, " for a drop didn't cross my lips, barren a few mouth- 
fills at Mrs. Fitzgmld's. But, Lord bless us all ! I've seen 
last night—" 

"Arrah! j^ seen, Mick V 

** Yes, Tom, I did; for I was carried to O'Donohue's 
cave : laugh away, but I tell God's truth." 

"Well, let us hear it." 

So Mick began, and told him that he was walking to Mu'^ 
cruss ; that he sat down on the side of the road, and began to 
play on his pipes ; that horsemen came up and carried him 
away; and that he didn't know where tbey took him to, 
" Th^ dashed throueh thick and thin," he continued, " tiU 
at last th^ bid me aught. 

" * Welcome to O'Donohue's palace, Mick M'Connell,' 
said a strange voice. 

** * Be easy,' said I, ' and don't be goen the munha over 
me— O'Donohue, indeed !' 

** * Unbelieving piper,' said he, * open your eyes and 
see ;' and sure enough I got my sight, tne Lord be praised 
for all thinn ! and vniere should I find myself but standing ia 
a great haU, much finer than Lord Kenmare*s, though that^ 
a very fine one too. ' Cro» o' Christ about us,' said I, 
'what's all this?' 

** ' The palace of the great and good O'Donohue,' said 
he. 
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** * Well, by the |)0wer8,* said I, * this beats Bannacher, 
and, any how, I'll give him a tune :' so saying, I yoked the 

Sip^, and commenced The Ftm^unten, when a hundred la- 
ies and gentlemen, all in silks and satins, ran into hear me ; 
and sure enough evenr body likes to please the great, and whj 
should not Mick M'Connell t The Udies laughed with their 
pretty smiling iaces, and pity they'd ever do any thing else ; 
and the men cried out, * Hoop! halloo!' for you know I can 
do anything with that same tune. Troth, I am complete 
master of it ! However, what's hunney to one is pison to 
another, as the sayine is ; and the ould bard, with a beard as 
long as my arm, and as white as my shirt, got so enraged, 
that, failing to stop his ears with his hands, he seised a rusty 
sword, and popped it into my poor bellows, and of course the 
tune was c nded ; but one of the grandees present soon mended 
the matter, by bringing nie a span new set of pipes, twice as 
good as the ould ones. 

'* They were all so delighted with my music that they would 
hear no other play ; . and, having placed me in a great grand 
chair, they forced me to eat ana arink of the very best, for I 
was a little thy before such fine ladies and gintlemeui But 
troth they wem't more pleased with me than I with them ; for, 
when they began to dance, it would do your heart good to see 
them handle their feet. Jigs, reels, and ceuntrr dances, didn't 
come amiss for them, and the sun performed a hornpipe on 
Lough Lane before they had concluded. Just at that moment 
a trumpet sounded, and I was led out, where a most beautiful 
horse waited for me, and in ^Wf the whole train was mo«lnt- 
ed ; and , what was most wondernil of all, was to see the horses 
walk upon the water without sinking. O'Donohue himself, 
on a white horse,* marched before his train, to sounds^of mu» 
sic ; but, by the powers ! I was myself the best mtmHimer 
among 'em, so I was ; and so O'Donohue said when we all 
returned to the palace." 

* ODonohue, accovdinff to a traditian yet brief among Ike Irish 
peasantry, was a prince of great virtue and revown, who IWed near 
[x>ugh Lane, now the Lakes of Killaraey. He, as a reward for hif 
terrene acts, is permitted occasionally to visit the scenes of his former 
greatness, and is to be seen on each May momins '^n his white horse 
gliding OTer the lalces, accompanied by the most delicious music. The 
partictilars of this tradition may be fouod in * Derriclc*s Letters,* In 
* We]d*s Killarney^* &c. The foum caused by the waves brealcing on 
tlie shore ii called, by iht peasantry, <0*Donohue'i White Horse.* 
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*' * Mkk M*Conttell/ said he, 'will yon stop and live 

wiUi ti*r 

" ' I'd be mighty gkd, yotir honour,' said I, * only lain 
eagag^d this day at Mr< HerbeTt's^ tD-mom]^ ^t the pat- 

'■' ' Oh, never nrind/ said he, inteLTUpting me, ' about 
IWr, HeTh<rt, or pttwus ; but stay hGie, and you mual hjtvt 
eaten and drinken to your heart's content.' 

'* ' Btit sMTtj your honour,' said I, ' wouldn't have nw 
br«&k my woid^ and if you'd just be alter letting me go 
to—* 

'* ' If you 9tir/ uye he, * I'll Etrike you as blind as i 
brick -bat aigain/ 

" * Oh, your honour Wouldn't do that, any way, for the 
fight is a mighty great blessing/ and so i argitjitd the matte; 
with him J but, if 1 said mass on the hobstoue, it wouldn't 
satisfy him 5 and so, when 1 said I should go, he gave me a 
polthoge in the side* and I never knew whal became o'me 
tfterwards until yon awakened me here. ." 

*' A fine dreajn yon had of it, Mick Agra,'* said Tom 
M' Gordon, ** some drinken huckeerts want^ to have their 
fun with you, and so carried you a piece of the way, but see- 
ing you were too drunk to play, diey pitched you hero, whew 
you lay like a lump of a blo«k," 

^* Ay, you may think so," said Mick, ** but see the pipes 
which I brought away with me/^ 

■' They're qnare lookenones sure enongh," returned Tom» 
** bnt you are tike rtiy Kate, a gjeat believer in nnraift**. 
Troth, if I took my bible oath, shte wouldn't btlieve but that 
the child at home is one o'the fairies. He's a. mighty odd 
child, sure enough ; his limbs ore like spindles, hw hands like 
1 dintia what ; and, though he's ten years* ould, he isn^ 
much bigger than a little btmnetn.^** 

- '* Very odd," said Mick; " but how goes on the world 
with you — belter than it utied, I hone V 

"Oh yea di&gha-dtoghadhj' replied Tom, "the bit of 
grouEHl IB too dear — the cess is t(X> hig;b ; and yesterday I was 
cast in the tithe court to pay fifteen pounds instead of thir^ 
thiklings : so you see, Mick avoumeeti, that I am nearly heart- 
broken. But come, Kate has got somethioj for breakfast-'* 

t 3ucklng ptgi^Google 
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As Midi livtd Always upon * God send/ he didn't refii8e» 
and so aecopipanied Tom to his cabin, a poor place it was, 
sura enough, for even in those good times there was plenty 
of misery ; and more's the pity, for poor Paddy would be 
happy if he could then as well jis now. In the comer next 
the w stood the old wooden cradle, and in it &e brat, who 
yet up a |m2/tZw« the moment he saw Mick, and couldn't be 
pacified until he got th« pipes to please him; but then he 
seemed highly delighted, and laughed with gladness. 

Scarcely had they sat down to the dish of awraheuJt, when 
in wiJked the tithe-proctor, to demand the award of the bi** 
shop's court ; and, while poor Tom was apologising for not 
having the money, the landlord's bailiff entered, followed hy 
the c(mstable, who came for the grand juiy cess. ' ' Any more 
of yotil" asked Tom. *' Yes,°' answered the parish ckrfc, 
" I come for the church rates." 

" God bless you all," said Tom, as he turned around to 
wipe away the tears that stood in his eyes« 

" Father, father," cried the brat in the cradle. 

" Whist, you rwr," says Kate, 'there's no ho with you 
when your father is in the house." 

" Oh, don't be cross, Kate agkudh/* said Tom, " the poor 
child wants something ;" and «ure enough it did, for it was 
nothing less than to yoke the pipes for him ; and so he did, 
and the bratslipped into them as if he had been a piper all his 
life. 

" He's a genius," cried Mick, on hearing the first scj?eech 
of the pi{>es ; and the brat gave a loud laugh. 

^ ** Try it again, my boy," said the tithe-proctor, and so he 
did, when he set them all instantly laughing ; nor could they 
help it ; and, when he changed the tune, they began, as loud 
as th^ could bawl, to sing GanyoMna gloria* 

" That'll do," said the little fellow in the cradle, who 
seemed higly delighted with the effect produced by his music. 
" Now for uiejig poitkoge" and un bounced the tithe-proc- 
tor, the constaJble, the bailiff, ana clerk, and comdienced 
dancing like madmen, with their sticks (for [eveiy maiiin Ire- 
land carries a stick,) in iheai hands. 

" Fogha'-boUeaeh,"* eried the Inat, at the same time chang- 



* Strike altogtther. 
G. 28. N 
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ingjiis music, and whap, wbap, whap, went the stida upon 
their heads. Mick crept under ^e table ; Tom jumped up on 
the dresser ; and Kate sought safety in the ashes' comer, imile 
the little fellow kept screeching m the cradle even louder 
than his bagpipes. Once more he altered his tune: the 
combatants desisted ; but, instead of stopping to carry awaj 
poor M'Gordan's fimiiture> they ran from the house as if it 
bad been infected, without saying as much as '* Good by to 
you, Tom." 

The astonished cottier turned his eyes up to heaven ; Mick 
crept from his hiding-place ; and Kate, after Uessine^ herself, 
seised upon the brat. " I knew you weren't good, she ex- 
claimed, " you $pawn of a Sheogg! but now I'll set^ you," 
and she flung him into the turf fire, and a good one it was after 
boiling the sturabout. 

" Bad luck to you, you ould hag," says he, ** I often sui- 
pected you for this, and weren't it for the kindness of Tom 
M'Gordon, I'd have made you sup sorrow long nnce." So 
sajring, he floated like a balloon up the chimney, and father or 
mother's son never saw him afterwards. 

As for the bagpipes, they w^e immediately purchased by 
the minister of tne parish ; for such an instrument in the 
hands of the Irish peasantiy would prove dangerous to the 
interests of those who live on tithes. The drones, it is said, 
were committed to the flames as not quite orthodox ; but the 
bellows are yet shown to the curidus as the remains of O'Do- 
Bohue's bagp^>es. 



THE OCEAN BY MOONLIGHT. 

Beyond the immeasurable en>anse of heaven 

The red sun sinks, and Cynthia lighteth up 

Her sapphire court with wreaths of clustering stars ; 

A languid tint floats o'er the marble clouds 

That fringe the billowy ocean ; and the waves 

Flow in blue silvery cirdets to the shore, 

Gemm'd o'er ^ith tufts of sea-flow'rs. On the rocks 

The mist of night reposes, like a cloud 

Upon the brow of battle ! When we mark 

Those proud survivors of the ocean's rage, 
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Feel we not energy sunound our hearts 
With its warm lava I When we see the sun 
Rest on their summits, like a miehty king, 
Confess we not the grandeur of their wild 
And glorious forms? 

The stars are shining out 
Among the gor^us banners of the clouds, 
Like lilies dipt in dew. Some form themselves 
Into pale silvery wreathes, while others gem 
The aimples of the sky, and some, that seem 
To traverse Dianas path of purity. 
Sport like youn| dew-drops on the azure flower^ 
The moon s white circle glitters on the deep,— 
An undivided circle ! and the ships. 
That stem the dark blue current, sweep along 
With sail and pennon-song, and jubilee : 
Oft from the lofty shrowds the whistle speaks, 
While, on the deck, the jovial mariner 
Thrums a response upon some broken drum. 
Delightful must it be to them that breathe 
The odours of calm midnight on the wave 
That breasts their native cliffs ! What buoyancy 
Must float around the spirit of him who sees 
His native island beckoning from the shore. 
Like a sun-mount of Araby ! 

Oh thou 
Ungovem*d and ungovernable deep ! 
Perchance within thy chiystal palaces. 
Creatures as lar|^ as the Behemoth rest, 
Monarchs of their dominions ! From thy mouth 
Swell the proud floods that aeitate the earih. 
And o'erwnelm cities ! man defieth man, 
But thou defiest heaven ; and when thou art 
Dark with thy wrath, thou plungest mighty fleets 
Into thy rich unfathomaHe depuis ! 
In thee we see the image of the sole 
All-seeing Deity ! Erst o'er thy breast 
The royal minstrel of the Israelites 
Pour*d his warm light of song. He saw thee heave 
Thy mountain billows ; and he saw thee sleep 
Like a young child : he saw thy going out, 
N H 
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A ad onniag m, tad lo him wns revealed 
The Bpirlt of the OmDipolent, through thy \ 
Of wild and pathless waters i 

Man df^th know 
The rial Dp and the setting of the inn,-^ 
But thee he Iehowb not ; thy n abounded sp^ce 
Bafflea hU hest imagiiiiDga ; he ahrinlu 
From thy stupendous hiilows I he recoiU 
At the unrivilFd gr-mdear of tliy Boodsj 
And, ia hinuelf, aeema nothiagl Sweet it ti 
To pace thy ihores* when the rich breezes waft 
The odours of bright summer on thy hlue 
And tranquil surface- Sweet it is to see 
Thy amre circlets kiss the pendent fUjw'rs 
That G Luster round them \ but 'th sweeter yet 
To see the sun -god plunge toto thy depths ^ 
And hallow them with hk unqueacbaole light* 
His shrine is Lo thy waters \ he ascendfi — 
^ And navigates the vast expanse of heaven ; 
With burnirtj^ tints he gilds tbe opal clouds^ 
And then, behind thy verge of chrystal, sinks 
Into repose ! Oh, mighty Ocean^ thou 
Art a sublime ULufathomable thing *. 
Existence looks up to thee as a type 
Of the great cause of :hy infinity ! t 



THE ART OF LmNG HAPPILY, 

Observe, inviolably, tnith in your words, and integnly ia 
your at^tions. Accustom yourself to temperance, and he mas- 
ter of your passions. Be not too much out of humour with 
the world ; but remember it is a world of God's creating y and, 
however sadly it is maned with wickedness and folly » yet you 
have found in it more comforts than calaiuities-^more civi- 
lities than affronts — more itLstances of kindness towaids you 
than cruelty. Try to spend your time usefully, both to your- 
self and others. Never make an enemy, nor lose a mend 
unnecesBarily, Cultivate such an habitual cheerfulness of 
mind, and eifenness of temper, as not to be ruffled by mviaJ 
inconveniences and crosses* Be ready to heal breaches in 
frietidship, and to make up difference j and shun litj^Htioa 
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yourself as much as possible ; for he is an ill calculator that 
does not perceive that one amicable settlement is better than 
two lawsuits. Be it rather your ambition to acquit yourself 
well in your proper station, than to rise above it. Despise 
not small honest gains, and do not risk what you have, on the 
delusive prospect of sudden riches. If you are in a comfort- 
able, thriving way, keep in it, and abide your own calling 
rather than run the chance of another. In a word, mind to 
** use the world as not abusing it," and probably you will find 
as much comfort in it as is most fit for a frail being, who is 
merely journeying through it toward an immortal abode. 

By strictly observing the foregoing maxims, or rules of ac- 
tion, they might be found to go far towards increasing the 
happiness, or at le jst diminishing the inquietudes and mise- 
ries of life, to which so great a portion of mankind, chiefly 
by their own folly, are victims. 

LONG LIFK TO THE SHAMROCK AND 
ANGLESEA, BOYS. 

A NATIONAL AIR. 

Inscribed to the Marquis of Anglesea, Lord Lieut, of Ireland. 

BY FREDERICK TERRELL, ESQ. 

Welcome to Eri^J the green isle of ocean j 

Welcome the hero who laurels has won ; 
Welcome the man who will quell each emotion 

Of rancour that long in our bosoms were sown : 
Then push round the whiskey, and let us rejoice j 
Long life to the Shamrock and Anglesea, boys ! 
Down, down with dis-nnion — the foul blot no more 

Shall mar the fair prospects on Erin unfiirlM ; 
The tidings shall sound from our sea-beaten shore, 

Throughout every part of the civilized worid : 
Then push round the whiskey, and let us rejoice ;. 
Long life to the Shamrock and Anglesea, boys ! 
Dissentions shall cease, and our trade shall revive, 

The poor shall find work, and each heart shall be glad ; 
The rose and the shamrock together shall thrive, 

And exile from want no more hearts shall make sad : 
Then push round the whiskey, and let us rejoice ; 
Long fife to the Shamrock and Anglesea, boys ! 
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PLEASURE AND PAIN. 

*' Nataie lutUi founal stfui|e fellows in bcr tinet.^ 

How pften are pam and pleasure strangely blended in tlie life 
and constitution of man ! It is no new or uncommon feeling 
to experience pain from one source, and pleasure from another, 
at the same moment, and to be nearly as much afiected by the 
one as the other sensation ; yet there is generally a material 
difference. Joy can never have its full and just sway in the 
bosom of man* let there be ever so much other cause, if pain 
and apxiety are residents there with her. We are more ready 
to anticipate evil than good — to look for greater troubles than 
there is a probability of our being compelled to meet with« 
and to suffer these anticipations, which ever fall short of our 
fears in the accomplishment, to cast a gloom over our nature 
and feelings, Mrhich no instance of good fortune or prosperity 
can eivtirely remove, while our forebodings of future calamities 
remain unmssipated by their non-appearance. As long, there- 
fore, as we are not entirely free from anxiety and trouble, we 
cannot indulge the proportion of happiness we should be jus* 
tified in doing, from the nature and extent of the benefits pos- 
sessed. The mind will ruminate on its troubles and sorrows, 
whether present or in prospect, and this reflection will mode- 
rate, if not imbitter, the pleasures we should otherwise expe- 
rience. There is a blessing, however, concesded in this re- 
straint. Were we left to the full enjoyment of exhilerating 
pleasures, unshackled by c€ures of the paist, present, or fvtare 
moment, to what excesses might not our passions and feejings 
lead us ! how vmch beyond the pojint tbey were designed ta 
afford us, amusement, wight they not Cfun^ us, a»d how lor- 
setful of their ^lm^ might t^y not rentier us ! It i& wisr 
dom, then, that we sheinldbave the retstraint of |aesent trou- 
bles, or fears of future trifds, imposed on our feelings, ta pn>^ 
hibit them from .being too buoyant and lifted above vbeir 
strength, and to e^^able us, when distresses in reality overtake 
us, to be the better prepared, from having before experienced 
their power, to qieet them with biecoming ^mness. It is well, 
too, that we have some enjoypients allowed us when bereaved 
of others, that will blunt ai^d smooth the edge, of the laic's 
bitterness, and encourage us to persevere in bearing up ?(gj4^ 
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the frowns (the only salutations we may et]pect from many of 
the cold-heaned race of men,) we so often meet with. This 
medley, then, strange as it may appear, we perceive to be the 
e£^t of true wisdom, and not of chance or unconcern. Plea- 
sure softening the hard fate pain condemns u^ to cDdute ; and 
pain restraining the excesses ttrid immoderate indulg^ncei 
pleasure is apt to create. Give but the loose reign to plea- 
sure, and see how rapidly she will drive U3 on the road to ruin. 
Transfer it to pain, and observe how sure, though slow, she ' 
drags the wheels of torment, cnis^hin^^ the ambition and ener- 
gy of man, till he wishes for noTjjjht but death to stop her ca- 
reer. 

Look at the influences other feelings exercise over us 
when they obtain full ]^session of the mind. Hope, when 
untrammelled by fear, is sure to give a colouring and gloss to 
the happiness we expect, which a trial of its virtues will not 
allow us to bear : and fear, when the mind is its subject, an- 
ticipates nothing but evil, nor will it allow us to imagine the 
possibility of the ills we look for being either averted or miti- 
gated : so 'absolute does one feeling or the other exercise its 
power when it reigns singly in the bosom of man. Other in- 
stances might be enumerated where the same effect is pro- 
duced ; but those already mentioned a^e sufficient to prove, 
that a mixture of feeling in the mind is more for our happiness 
and welfare than the exclusive reign of any one impulse, how- 
ever much it might be desired in connexion with others. I do 
not go so far, however, as to assert, that a mixture of pain with 
pleasure, and of fear with hope, will be for our present happi- 
ness and comfort ; but that pain, correcting the excesses of 
pleasure, and fear dispelling the delusions of hope, will better 
prepare us for the enjoyment ef eternal ages, than the unre- 
strained indulgence of either pleasure or hope. 



ALTERATION. AN EPIGRAM. 

Thomas, of late so gay and free. 
You sang to love full many a glee. 

Nor e'er from pleasure tarried } 
Now altered quite — the form of wo ! 
Ah ! Ben, my friend;; you do not know 

That I am — I am — married. 
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LINES TO MONSIEUR ALEXANDRE. 

BY SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

[When the celebrated Monsieur Alexandre, the ventrilo- 
quist, was at Abbotsford, in 1824, he chanced to mention to 
his distinguished host that he kept an album , in which were 
reposited various tributes which had been paid to his talents 
by eminent individuals ia various countries. Sir Walter 
stepped aside, while the carriage was getting ready for his 
guest's departure, and wrote the following characteristic lines.] 

Of yore, in old England, it was not thought good. 

To carry two visages under- one hood : 

W^hat should folks say to yoUt who have faces so plenty, 

That, from under one hood, you last night showed us twenty 1 

Stand forth, arch -deceiver ! and tell us, in truth, ^ 

Are you handsome or ugly, in age or in youth T 

Man, woman, or child ? or a dog, or a mouse 1 

Or are you at once each live thing in the house "? 

Each live thing did I ask ? — each dead implement too — 

A workshop in your person — saw, chisel, and screw 1 

Above all, — are you one individual ?— I know 

You must be at least, — Alexandre and Co. 

But I think you're a troop — an assemblage — a mob ; 

And that I, as the sheriff, must take up the job ; 

And, instead of rehearsing your wonders in verse. 

Must read you the Riot Act, and bid you disperse. 

Abbatsfmd, April 23, 1824. Walter Scott. 



THE BROTHER. 

BY H. 8IG0URNEY. 

The good ship struck tbe isle of ice, where northern seas were 
high, 

And midnight, with ber ebon veil, enwrapped the starless sky ; 

It struck !« — ^what moment was there then for sorrow's power- 
less strife t 

When but one bold and sudden rush remain'd 'tween deatli 
and life. Dig zed by Googl t 
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Tbe bottf— the boat! it 4tied the wtye^it sprang the 

awaken'd tram. 
Bat they, who ileep bdow, alas ! the thought for them is 

▼ain; 
A Isoe tnd tosnng ^peck k toil'd amid the wrathftil tide, 
And woe was in their gallant hearts who left that Tessel's side. 

The moon look'd forth from serer'd clouds,— oh God, what 

sight was there ! 
Who stood upon that foted deck, in mute and calm despair t 
Was it some creature of the deep, or spirit from the sky. 
That hare such beauty in her form, such meekness in h^ eye) 

Her hand she waved in fond adieu, as if some friend she blest. 
Then closer drew her snowy robe around her youthful breast. 
And jBBwaid to the darken d heavens implorinff glances cast. 
While her rich curis profusely fell, and floated on the blast. 

B«t ^aiddy from the labouring oar a manly form did start. 
While wild and agonizing groans burst from his heaving heart, 
His Uoodleas lips with ardour bum'd, strange lustre fir'd his 

eye, 
'< How can I bear a brother's name, and leave thee thus to 

dier 

He plunged— the crested wave he ruled— he climVd the 

cleaiving deck, 
And olasp'd her, as the thundering surge awept o*er the 

whehsiing wreck ; 
" ftneeft aster, His my v<nce," he cried, '* my dkmk is piess'd 

lelbine, 
Mnm one dear hiaast lifSe's tide we drew, thy last coM bed be 



The maen, like nature's pi^Bsless pQie,look'd lone and anient 

down, 
fiaatinagtbem with holy Hglit, at with a mMtnr's orown. 
Then alrnnk behind her ileeey yeil-load ^hriek'd lb" imper 



The deep sea cksedU-aad wheie were thcyt— Go, ask te 
angel train ( 
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Long with the billows strove the boat, and from its bowm 

dark. 
Rose sounds of wild and bitter grief, to wail that noiUeM^i 
And when that wasted band were cast upon a for^|^ ^Np> 
Enshrined within their faithful souls, thoee buried GauaiSmfiS 

bore. .,-3t 

Proud.dauntless hearts that night did rest beneath the 1 

high, 
And temples, white with honour'd years, and ^ 

lit eye ; 
While twining round its mother's breast, in ulence c 

deep. 
Sweet slumbering innocence went down, amid the 

sleep. 

Yes, some to ocean's grasp did yield, without a ) 

breath. 
So tranquilly their mortal dream had melted into death. 
That stUI the soul bewilder'd sought the vanish'd soei 

time, 
Even when eternity's dread shore spread out in pem^ w^ 

lime. 

ON SHAKSPEARE'S LOVER. ' 

And then, a lovers 
Si|hing like ftarmce, with a woeftiljballad 
Made to liis routress' eye>braw— ^« yoa like iL 

The language of lovers in all civilized society hm iMi 
usually tinctured with enthusiasm. Their description 4f W- 
cessiiil love, and their complaints of slighted pa88io% tll'i& 
most instances exhibited in a style very unsuitable to ^ ill** 
and feelings of the grave moralist ; such was the chaiwlir 6f 
Jaques, who has called forth the image of the roarin^fumei* 
to pourtray the efiects of the lover's distress ; intendmg there- 
by a satire upon the extravagance of the passion itself. 

On this subject, however, the lieentia potliea has taken a 
range so exteiisive as to render it no difficult task to show that 
our poet has not, ev^i in what he intended as a caricature, 
gone b^ond either his predecessors, with whose writings he 
was prooaUy unacquainted, or those who have locoeeded 
him, in his description 'of tiie effects of love. 
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In a critique upon an ode of Sappho, in which the writer 
has collected and displayed a great variety of anxieties and 
tortures, that are considered as the inseparable attendants 
upon jealous love. Longinus, the great author of the Sub- 
lime, has observed that the description is an exact copy of 
nature, and that all the circumstances which follow one an- 
other in such a hurry of sentiments, though th^ appear re- 
pugnant to each other, are constantly experienced in the 
frenzies of love " sighing like furnace.** Ovid, the great 
master of the art, speaking of the effects of love, says, — 

What mteotts sobs, as if his heart would break. 
Shake his swoln cheek. 

Even the stem god of war, when afi^ted with this passion, 
is exhibited by Anacreon as groaning deeply :«^ 

Mars, with sudden pains posiest 
Sighed from out his inmost breast. 

And our own poet, Thomson, represents the lover as swelling 
" the breeze with tight unceaiing" Again, on the same sub- 
ject, he says, — 

Straight the fierce storm involves his mind anew, 
Flamet through the nerves, and boils along the veins. 

With these authorities Shaksptare cannot be accused of hav- 
ing trespassed beyond the poetical licence, although in saty- 
riang tiie rassion^of love he has described the subject of it, 
" sighing like fiimace.*' The bellowing noise of a furnace 
is rather characteristic of the agonies of a mind which has 
BO Gth^ method of venting the passion, with which it is 
afiected, than « by deep and loud groans; — of a mind dis- 
tracted through despair of a remedy :^- 
i 

** To cure the psuns of love, alas ! no plant avails.*' 

This part of Shakspeare's description sets the painter's art 
at defiance. Canvass is not capable of exhibiting sighs, 
however deep, nor groans, though loud as the boisteious fur- 
nace ; we have therefor^ in our picture the lover 
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With a w«diil ballad 
Made to his miitrtsi' e3re-bn»w. 

The extravagance of the passion is very aptly and chaiac- 
^leristically desmbed by tiie seemingly unimportant and triirial 
part of the person v^o is the object of it. Inconsiderable, 
however, as Uiis part of the lady's face may^ to some appear, 
vet the ancients paid a special regard to it, holding it in 
nigh estimation, supposing that a fine eye-lnow constituted 
an essential part or oeaut^. Anacreon, in his direction to 
a painter for drawing the picture of his mistresi, among other 
remarks, gives particalar orders for the irnnitu Mineation 
of the eye-brow :— 

YfUdk care the sable bnm eitend^ 
And in two arohes nio^ bend* 
That the fair space which lies between 
The meeting tbade, may^ searoe be seen. 

Shakspeafe and Spencer have concurred in attributing beaiity 

But sweeter than the 2tc2i of Juno*8 era. 

WwUr^s Tmie. 

Upon her ey&-Udt many graces sate, 
Under the shadow of her even brmn. 

Fakj Q iii en . 

line eye-brows and fine hair are evervwhere represented na 
of great importance in con^buting to female beauty. Hew 
the high value at which Horace estimated a lock of hit mi 
tress' j£air:— 

Say, shall the wealth by kings possest. 

Or the diadems they wear. 
Or all the treasure of the east. 

Purchase one lock of Licymria^s.hair t'; 

The reader will likewise recollect an ezquisitety fine oonplat 
in The Rape of the Lock:— 

Fair tresses man's imperial nee ensaaie* 
And beauty draws us with a single hair. 
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HARRY MARTIN'S TOWER. 

The cliffs of Wye, near the castle of Chepstow, are unoom- 
nonly picturesque, especially the ridge which forms the left 
t>anks of the river below the bridge ; this is extremely lofty, 
of a concave form, and tinted with a great variety of hues ; 
red, white, grey, and yellow, are beautifully bleiided, while 
the sober green is afforded by the foliage of the oak that skirts 
the top of the craigs, or shaides their sides ; the darker ivy is 
likewise apparent, starting at intervals from the crevices of 
the rocks, and twining its tenacious arms in all directions. 
The massive and imposing remains of the castle form the most 
grand and prominent feature in this almost endless assemblage 
of sublimity and beauty ; they cover a large track of ^ound, 
and range along the brow of tne perpendicular cliff which im- 
pends over the Wye. 

The area of the castle is divided into four courts. The grand 
entrance to the fortress which leads into the first court is by 
a circular arch between two round towers j here are seen the 
shells of the grand hall, kitchen, and numerous apartments, 
of considerable size, still attaining appearances of baronial 
splendour. A few of these rooms are tenanted by the family, 
to whom the castle is let. 

At the south-eastern angle of this coui:t is a round tower, 
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now called Harry Martin's Tower, which was the keep, or ci- 
tadel ; the inside front presents a p<Hnted entrance, over which 
are square windows ; and the whole seems of a date posterior 
to the original structure, while the outside appears in its an- 
cient state, is massive, and bears striking marks of its Norman 
origin. - 

Martin was confined in this tower for the space of thirty 
years ; but, instead of its being— as often represented —a dark 
and miserable dungeon, it possesses apartments sufficiently 
airy, and of large dimensions. The first story of the tower 
contains a room which was occupied by himself and his wife ; 
over it were lodgings for his domestics. The chamber in 
which he usually lived is not less than thirty-six feet in length, 
and twenty-three in breadth, the height being proportionate ; 
it had two fire-places and three windows, two of which seem 
to be the original apertures ; the third was probably enlarged 
for his conveiuence. Here tiiis dauntless republican breathed 
a determined hatred to royalty, to the day of his death. 

Martin was a native of Oxford, and was bom in 1602 ; he 
received ihe rudiments of education in that ci^, and was ad- 
mitted a gentleman commoner of the University College ; at 
the age of fifteen he took his bachelor's degree, and, in 1619, 
repaired to London for the study of the law. He possessed 
great talents, which were improved by classical attainments ; 
but his tem]>er was extremely capricious and volatile, which 
indisposed him for the grave study of the law ; he was $oon 
relieved, however, fr(»n that necessity, by espousing a ridi 
widow. He commenced his political career in 1640, by join- 
ing the party adverse to the court. For the last ten parlia- 
ments 01 Charles the First, he represented the county of Berk- 
shire, made a conspicuous figure in the Long Parliament, and 
was among the foremost to displa^fr anti-monarchical principles, 
of which fact Lord Clarendon gives a striking instance. 

Mr, Hyde, viking near the parliament-house at West- 
minster, in the church-yaid met with Henry Martin, with 
whom he was intimate, and, upon inquiry into the nature of 
the pretensions of his party, Martin declaim that they did not 
thinlk one man was wise enough to govern all ; which was 
the first word that Mr. Hyde ever heard to that purpose. 
Martin added disdain and insult to his hatred of monarchy, 
and, at LoQgworth, tore to pieces the king's commission of 
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array. About 1642 he forced open a gieat iron chest within 
the college of Westminster, and took out the crown, robesi 
sword, and sceptre, used at die inauguration of the kings, Ob- 
leiving, that there would be no further use for such toys* He 
was one who signed the death-warrant of the king, and, on that 
occasion, his trifling temper was veiy apparent. It has often 
been related, that Cromwell and Martin in passing the pen 
bespattered each other's faces with the ink. 

On the west side of the court which contains Martin's pri- 
son, near a round tower called the old kitchen, a gate opens 
into the second court, now aearden, at the extremity of which 
another gateway leads into the third court, and to an elegant 
bmlding, usually called the chapel. 



EVENING REFLECTIONS. 

BY J. R. PRIOR. 

Man's toys and sorrows, like the hues of light, 
In time's elision and his life unite ; 
Contrast of colour in the sky appears. 
And every changing prospect peace endears : 
The leaves of earth, that move upon the rays. 
Instruct the heart to feel,—- the hp to praise : 
Young shadows, lapsing on the wavy stream, 
Like silent sleep in weary eyelids steem. 
What is not seen, felt, heaitl, or understood. 
But points the way to ' Universal Good?' 
Between the lands and skies the clouds are spread, 
Guarding, alike, the living and the dead. 
The sun retires, the dark'ning air pervades 
The golden remnants shrinking into shades ; 
* Wet in her lap,' the moon leans like a wreck, 
To which the evening star conveys a speck 
Of hope-like brightness : — sister stars look through 
The heavenly elements of spacious blue ; 
Wisdom and grandeur from the throne of night, 
And constellated worlds revolve in light : 
Without one tear of dew, or sigh of wind. 
Heaven's tranquil glprjr whispers — * Be resign'd !' 
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FATAL FANATICISM. 

Incredible as the followmg horrible detail of fitds m«y ap^ 
]pear, there it no reason for doubting th^ audien^icity, the 
whole having been publicly and juiraically proved before the 
tribunals of Zurich, to have taken place in the year 1823. 

In the northern part of the canton of Zurich is a little vil- 
lage or hamlet, named Weldensbucb, the inhabitants of which* 
amounting to about twenty-five families, are employed in agri- 
culture. Amongst these, the family of Jean Peter was consi- 
dered to be the most prosperous and happy, until the deplo- 
lable event which plunged them into misery and ignominy. 

Marguerite Peter, aged twenty-eight years, one of the six 
children of Jean Peter, had acquired for some years back, 
amongst the fanatics of the country, a reputation for sanctity. 
She was considered a woman endowed with supernatural 
knowledge, and intrusted with a mission from heaven to re- 
hime the torch of faith. Her natural enthusiastic tempera- 
ment had been excited and nourished by preachings to such 
a pitch, as to give her, in the ignorant eyes of those around 
her, an air of inspiration. By this means she insensibly ac- 
quired a most unbounded influence over her father, her bro- 
tners, sisters, and servants, and had even succeeded in form- 
ing numerous assemblies of persons of both sexes and all ages, 
who in these pious orgies, delivered themselves up to the most 
revoltin g practices that folly and superstition can suggest. One 
Saturday morning, about ten o'clock, a great number of per- 
sons, many of whom had been especially sent for by Mar^e- 
rite, had assembled in the house. Marguerite made wem 
ascend into oi^ of the vtppet rooms, and theii^ declared to them 
in a prophetic tone, that " the day was at hand when blood 
shall be shed for a multitude of souls, and that there was not 
a moment to be lost, if they wished to snatch the victory from 
Satan." 

** I see," added she, ** the ghost of my grandmother, vrho 
reveals to me, that in order to save the souls of my father and 
mother, it is necessary that one of us should lay down his life. 
I myself am ready to give mine, in order to redeem with my 
blood the souls of several millions of the living and the dead. 
She concluded by ordering those persons present to strike their 
breasts with their hands, which they accordiii^ly did* After 
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this exordium she seixed an iron mallet, and inflicted several 
Mows with it upon her brotAiers, Ursula Kundi^ and Jothn 
Moaer. Their blood soon flowed in abundance, and tbe li^s 
of her brother had nearly paid the forfeit of the holy vigour 
mih which she applied the mallet. He was humed away 
from her devout fury in the arms of a female servant, named 
Mai^erite Jaeggli. Elizabeth Peter then oS^red herself as 
the &^t victim, upon which her sister Marg:uerite, and her 
fttend Ursula Kundig, fell to striking her upon the head until 
•he expired under their blows. Her sister Susanna, and 
Heaary £mst, helped on the work of blood also with the handle 
«f a large scissors, and a piece of timber torn from the parti- 
tion. Marguerite ^en declajred to those present, that ker sis* 
tir, iktdigh apparentt/y dead, wa$ alive in the spirit, and the hmrd 
tenild not fail to recaU hti' ts visible life, Theaannouncing her 
own fesurrection as an approaching event, she commenced 
preparations for her own sunbring. 

It may be asked, what was Peter, the father of the family, 
^doing dunng these hideous scenes ? He was in a room below 
stairs, ver^ calmly occupied with his domestic afiairs. He 
saw with mdifierence his son brought down bathed in blood* 
and in a dying state, and he awaited with great calmness the 
dreadful catastrophe preparing above stall's ; so completely 
liad a stupid fanaticism stifled in his heart every natural sen- 
timent. In the meantime. Marguerite seated herself upon 
tihe bed, on which was the still palpitating body of her sister, 
and commenced striking herself on the head with the iron mal* 
let; but not satisfied with self-execution, she commanded 
Ursula Kundig to take the fiatal instrument and try her hand. 
This did not even content her, for she exclaimed, that as ahe 
^iras the expiatory victim offered by Christ to his FatJaer for 
the ransom of several niiillioiis of souls, it was necessary thai 
(she should not only die, but die the death of the cross. At 
tlwse words Ursula and the others present shuddered ; but she 
became indignant at th^r weakness, and said to her friend, 
•* Whati you do not wish to do any thing for Christ 1 take 
courage — strike ! may God strengthen your arm !" At this 
command, Ursula redoubled her blovsrs, and the blood, which 
soon followed in abundance, was received into a bucket. This 
as termed the precious pledge of the redemption of many. 

Marguerite thencallcia for a razor, and told Ursula to scar 
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her with it round the neck, and to make a crttcial incision on 
her forehead, The trembling hand of Ursula at first refvsed 
the horrible office ; but Marguerite aroused her courage by 
saying, " May God strengthen your arm ! now is the momeiU 
of victory ! — the souls are ransomed 1 —Satan is vanquished! 
I see him plunging into darkness !" 

During the operation, she gave no sign of pain, nor uttered 
the slightest complaint, unless against the irresolution of her 
executioner ; but all was not yet accomplished. She said that 
she must be crucified. " What fear you V* said i^e to tbos» 
around her, on seeing them hesitate. ** My hour is come; 
I am going so resuscitate my sister, and I myself shall come 
to life in three days. She then had some pieces of timber 
placed upon the bed, in the form of a cross. Upon these dn 
laid hei-self, and, at her request, John Moser, Susannah Pe- 
ter, and Ursula Kundig, commenced nailing her to the crowu 
Following her reiterated orders, they drove nails into her haadi 
and feet, and into the articulations of her elbows, and through 
her breasts ! Marguerite, in the midst of these hellish opera- 
tions, never uttered the sU^test complaint. She only mund 
fault with the want of vigour of her executioners. From time 
to time she exclaimed ** I feel no pain ; be strong, in order 
that Jesus Christ may conquer." 

Thus fixed upon the cross, and so transpierced with nails, 
that her body was but one wound, she cried in a loud voice, 
** Rejoice you with me, that God may rejoice with you in 
heaven !" and at another moment, ** As the woman in labour 
cannot retard the hour of her deliverance, so must my deaUi 
warrant be accomplished, in order that the souls yet in the 
power of Satan may be saved. To Conrad Moser, who en- 
deavoured repeatedly to persuade her to put an end to her suf- 
ferings, she only replied, ** Do what I command you." 

The crucifixion being completed, Marguerite told them to 
drive a nail into her heart, or to split her head. Ursula Kun- 
dig, who obeyed most implicitly the wishes of her friend, en- 
deavoured to pierce her skull with a knife, but the point ton- 
ing, she cried out in a frantic transport, and looking at those 
near her, with a wild and haggard air, " What ! must I do 
every thin^ myself? will no one come t^ my aidV Upon 
hearmg this apostrophe, and after afresh order from Margue- 
rite, the youngest of the Mosers seized ftn iron mallet, and. 
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ftided by Ursula Kundig, acton broke to pieces the skull of the 
victim. A low moan amiounced to them that the horrid mi- 
nistry was at an end ; then the unfortimate wretch ceased to 
brea&e. When the slaughter was over, and the hellish 
excitation of the perpetration had subsided a little, some feel* 
ingsof horror came over them. At the sight of the mutilated 
bodies they shed tears in abundance, and evinced, if not re- 
morse, at least inquietude. However, they soon re-assured 
themselves bv the conviction, that they hiad performed the 
most sacred duties, in obeying the inspired commands of one 
whose death was to bring salvation to thousands. 

All these individuals were taken up, and sent to the prisons 
of Zurich, whither also the bodies ojf the victims were also 
sent, and examined in the presence of several members of the 
tribunals, physicians, surgeons, and students. !Never, proba- 
bly, was there a more hideous spectacle than that ofTered upon 
the occasion, by those mutilated and mangled bodies, stream- 
ing with a thousand wounds, black and livid from numberless 
blows and contusions. !Near them were exposed the instru- 
ments of death, covered with clotted gore, ana portions of fledi, 
brain, and hair. 

Eleven individuals were tried upon this occasion. Each of 
them addressed the court, and made a public avowal of their 
monstrous conduct. None of them were condemned to death. 
The sentence was, that they should be led through the streets 
in the day-time, the bells ringing, to the town-hall, and there 
hear the judgment of the court read ; from thence they were 
to be conducted to the principal church, there to listen to a 
sermon appropriate to the occasion ; after which they were to 
be confined in the house of correction. 

The house of Jean Peter was ordered to be rased to the 
ground, the materials to be sold for the benefit of the poor, 
with the exception of the furniture of the room in which the 
murders were committed, which was to be burned. It was 
moreover expressly forbidden, ever to erect any building upon 
the site of the house of Jean Peter. 

The Cantonal Consistory was charged with looking to the 
support and condition of a child of Marguerite Peter, the 
fruit of an adulterous commence with Jaques Morf, a 
shoemaker. She seemed to have been devouUy attached to 
him ; a part of one <^ her letters to him is as follows : — 
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« Ah ! why are you more d«ar to me than my month can 
utter ? why haTe I wkhed so much to Ivve jrou 1 The f lidinf 
after your desartare I again asceaded the hill where- we loek 
leave of each other. 1 kept my eyes fixed for a long time 
upon the spot where you live. 1 recognised the cfaateaa of 
Kybourg. Since that moment 1 have often fallen into my de- 
licious reverie." 

The magistrates took the wise precaation of etpoeijig the 
bodies to puUic view, which prevented their promised fesar- 
rection bemg spread through the country, and credited by the 
ignorant. Thus closed tlus melancholy instance of fatal fs* 
naticism. 



LINES 

Sum)osed to have been written by Sir Walter Raleigh, 
m prison, on a friend bidding hmi to look forward to better 
times. 

Naye, telle mee not of blisse, 

But fortune and herre failinge : 
Howe ficklle friendshippe iss 

And tongues howe apte to railinge. 

Boaste not of beauties lippes. 
Those buddes are soonest blastede : 

Nor howe shorte tyme love keepes 
His sweetnesse when once tasted. 

Howe fleetinge pleasure iss, 

Whiche dies in its owne motione, 

Howe heartes are tuned amisse, 
And cold as priestes devotione. 

What pride in greatnesse lies, 

Humilitie's pretension : 
While honestie in sighs 

Gives lawe its reprehensione. 

See worthe in weedes of woe. 

But happie by exceptione ! 
While Tymes are orderred soe. 

That fooles have the electionC)-. t 
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And truth goes masked in lyes, 

Or, seene, is persecuted ^ 
While honor quicklie flyes, 

Iff fortune bee not suitede. 

All this I daylie see. 

That seeme not to admyre it; 
For courtes in noughte agree, 

Save winke at sinne, to hyre it. 

Where churchmen praye for grace. 

To sit in the higne places ; 
And statesmen statesmen chase, 

Tille teares doe veile our faces. 

To see the deedes men dare, 

To give greate kinges permissione ; 
To shame the heavens, and sweare 

It is their holie missione. 

While villages bee thinne. 

To yielde extent of measure, 
For parkes where fine deere be*en. 

For kinges* and ladies' pleasure. 

The people bee caste downe. 

For favourites graspeing spirit, 
That strives to please the crowne. 

That theirs may soe inherit. 

The fatnesse of the earthe. 

Though wrung from orphan's portione. 
To gilde the * armes of birthe,* 

And warme our priestes' devotione. 

[A stanza wantihg.] 

I goe, thou fair/r«e land. 

But some briefe hours before thee ; 
Now comes the tyrant's hande. 

And others must deplore thee. 

Walter Ralugh. 
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JAN SCHALKEN'S THREE WISHES. 

A DUTCH LBOENI>« 

At a small fishing village in Dutch Ftenden, there is still 
shown the site of a hut which was an object of much atten- 
tion whilst it stood, on account of a singular legend that 
relates to its first inhabitant, a kind-hearted fellow, who 
depended on his boat for subsistence, and his own hajppy 
dif^position for cheerfulness, during every hardship and priva- 
tion. Thus the story goes : 

One dark and stormy pight in winter, as Jan Schalken 
was sitting with his good-natured buxom wife by the fire, he 
was awakened from a transient dose by a knocking at the 
door of his hut. He started up, drew back the bolt, and a 
stianger entered, He was a tall man ; but little could, be 
distinguished either of his face or figure, as he wore a large 
dark cloak, which he had contrived to pull over his head, afber 
the fashion of a cowl. *' I am a poor traveller," said tiie 
Granger, " and want a night's lodging. Will you grant it 
to meV* " Aye, to be sure," repli^ Schalken, " but I 
fear your cheer will be but sorry. Had you come sooner, you 
might have fared better. Sit dovm, however, and eat of 
what is left.'' The traveller took him at his word, and in a 
short time afterwards retired to his humble sleeping-place. 

In the morning, as he was about to depart, he aulvanced 
towards Schalken, and giving him his hand, thus addressed 
him : " It is needless for you, my good fViend, to know who 
I am ; but of this be assured, that I can and will be grateful ; 
for when the rich and the powerful turned me last night from 
' their inhospitable gates, you welcomed me as man should 
welcome man, and looked with an eye of pity on the desolati 
traveller in the storm. I grant»you three wishes. Be they 
what they may, your wishes shall be gratified." 

Now Schalken certainly did not put much faith in these 
promises, but still he thought it the safest plan to make trial 
of them ; and, accordingly, began to consiuer how he should 
fix his wishes. Jan veas a man who had few or no ambitious 
views ; and was contented with the way of life in which he 
had been brought up. In fact, he vww so well satisfied with 
his situation, that he had not the least inclination to lose a 
single day of his laborious existence ; but. on. the contrary, 
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had a very smcere wish of addiog a few years to those which 
he was destined to live. This ffave rise to wish the first. 
'* Let my wife and myself live," he said, " fifty years longer 
than nature has designed." ** It shall be done," cried the 
itraneer. 

Whilst Schalken was puzzling his brain for a second wish, 
he bethought him that a pear tree, which was in his litUe 
garden had been frequently despoiled of its fruit, to the no 
tanall detriment of the said tree, and grievous disappointment 
of its owner. ** For my second wish, grant thai whoever 
climbs my pear tree shall not have power to leave it until my 
permission be given." This was also assented to. 

Schalken was a sober man, and liked to sit down and chat 
with his wife of an evening ; but she was a bustling body, and 
often jumped up in the midst of a conversation that she had 
only heard ten or twelve times, lo scrub the table, or set their 
ckiy platters in order. Nothing disturbed him so much as 
this, and he was determined, if possible, to prevent a recurrence 
of the nuisance. With this object in view, he approached 
dose to the stranger, and in a low whisper, told him his third 
and last wish : that whoever sat in a particular chair in his 
hut, should not be able to move out of it until it should please 
him so to order. This wish was agreed to by the traveller, 
who, after many greetings, departed on his way.. 

Years passed on, and his last two wishes nad been fully 
gratified, by often detaining thieves in his tree, and his wife 
on her chair. The time was approaching when the promise 
of longevity would be falsified or made manifest. It happened 
that the birth days of the fisherman and his wife were the 
same. They were sitting together on the evening of the day 
that made him seventy -nine years, and Mietie seventy- three 
years of age, when the moon, that was shining through the 
window of the hut, seemed suddenly to be extinguished, and 
the stars rushed down the dark clouds, and lay glaring on the 
surface of the ocean, over which was spread an unnatural 
calmness, although the skies appeared to be mastered by the 
winds, and were heavin? onward, with their mighty waves of 
cloud. Birds dropped dead from the boughs, and the folikge 
of the trees turned to a pale red. All seemed to prognosticate 
the approacliof Death, and in a few minutes afterwards, sure 
enough he came. 
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He was, however, veiy different from all that the worthy 
couple had heard or fancied of him. He was certainly rather 
thin, and had very little colour, but he was well dressed, and 
his deportment was that of a gentleman. Bowing very po- 
litely to the ancient pair, he told them he merely came to 
give notice that by right they should have belonged to him 
on that day, but a fifty years respite was granted, and when 
that period was expired, he should visit them again. He 
then walked away ; and the moon, and the stars, and the 
waters regained their natural appearance. 

For the next fi% years, every thing passed on as quietly 
as before ; but as the time drew nigh for the appointed advent , 
of Death, Jan became thoughtful, and he felt no pleasure at 
the idea of the anticipated visit. The day arrived, and Death 
came, preceded by the same horrors as on the former occasion. 
** Well, good folks," said he, ** you now can have no objec- 
tion to accompany me ; for surely you have hitherto been 
highly privileged, and have lived long enough. 

The old dame wept, and clung feebW to her husband, as if 
she feared they ^ere to be div^ed after passing away from 
the earth, on which they had dwelt so long and so happily 
together. Poor Schalken also looked very downcast, and 
moved after Death but slowly. As they parsed by Jan's 
garden, he turned to take a last look at it, when a sudden 
thought struck him. He called to Death, and said, *< sir, 
allow me to propose something to you. Our journey is a long 
one, and we nave no provisions ; I am too infirm, or 1 woula 
climb yonder pear-tree, and take a stock of its best fruit with 
us ; you are active and obliging, and will, I am sure sir, get 
it for us." Death, with great condescension, complied, wad 
ascending the tree, gathered a great number of pears, which 
he threw down to old Schalken and his wife. At length he 
determined upon descending, but, to his surprise and appareirt 
consternation, discovered that he was immoveable ; nor 
would Jan allow him to leave the tree, until he had given 
them a promise of living another half century. 

They jogged on in the old way for fifty years more, and 
Death came on the day. He was by no means so polite as 
he bad formerly been ; for the trick that Schalken oad pvt 
upon him, offended his dignity and hurt his pride not a 
little. ** Come, Jan,'* said he, ** you used jne scurvily the 
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Other day, (Death thinks but very little of ^fty years !) and I 
am determined to lose no time — come." 

Jan was sitting at his little table, busily employed in 
writing, when Death entered. lie raised his head sorrow* 
fully, and the pen trembled in his hand, as he thus addressed 
him. " I confess that my former conduct towards you merits 
blame, but I have done with such knaveries now, and have 
learnt to know that life is of little worth, and that I have seen 
enough of it. Still, before I quit the world, I would like to 
do all the good I can, and was engaged when you arrived in 
making a will, that a poor lad, who has always been kind to 
us, may receive this hut and my boat. Suffer me but to finish 
what I have begun, and I shall cheerfully follow wherever 
you may lead. Pray sit down ; in a few minutes my task will 
be ended. 

Death, thus appealed to, could refuse no longer, and seated 
himself in a chair, from which he foimd it as difficult to rise as be 
had formerly to descend from the pear-tree. His liberation was 
bought at the expense of an additional fifty years ; at the end of 
which period, and exactly on their birth-day, Jan Schalken and 
his wife died quietly in their bed, and the salt sea flowed freely 
in the little village, in which they had lived long enough to be 
considered the father and niother of all the inhabitants. 



ANECDOTE OF MOURAT BEY. 

A peasant, near Damascus, in a year that locusts covered 
the plains of Syria, to supply the urgent necessities of his 
family, was daily obliged to sell a part of his cattle. This 
resource was very soon exhausted ; and the unhappy father, 
borne down by tne present calamity, went to the town to sell 
his implements of labour. Whilst he was cheapening some 
corn, newly arrived from Damietta, he heard tell of the success 
of Mourat Bey, who after vanquishing his enemies, had 
entered Grand Cairo in triumph. Tbey painted the size, the 
character, the origin of this warrior. They related the manner 
in which he had arisen from a state of slavery to his present 
greatness. The astonished countryman immediately knew 
him to be one of his sons, carried off from him at eleven 
years old J 
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Tke old man lost no time in conveying to his family the 
provisions he had purchased, recounted what he had l^urot, 
and determined to set oat for Egypt. His wife and children 
bathed him with their tears, offenng up their vows for his safe 
return. }^e went to the port of Alexandrietta, where he 
embarked, and landed at Damietta. But, a son who had 
quitted the religion of his forefathers to embrace Mahomet- 
anism, and who saw himself encircled with all the splendour 
of the most brilliant fortune, was it likely that he wooM 
acknowledge himi This idea hung heavy on his heart. On 
the other hand, the desire of rescuing his family from the horrors 
of famine, the hopes of recovering a child, whose loss he had 
long bewailed, supported his courage, and animated him to 
continue his journey. 

He entered the capital, and repaired to the palace of 
Mourat Bev. He presented himself to the prince s attend- 
ants, and desired permission to speak with him. He uiged, 
he ardently solicited an audience : his dressy and his whole 
appearance, which bespoke poverty and misfortune, were not 
calculated to obtain him what he sought for : but his great 
age, which is much respected in the East, pleaded in his 
£3ivour. 

One of the . officers informed Mourat Bey that a wretched 
old man desired to sneak with him. " Let him enter," said 
he. The peasant aavanced with trembling steps on the rich 
carpet which covered the hall of the divan, and approached 
the Bey, who was reposing on a sopha embroidered with silk 
and gold. The various feelings which oppressed his mind, 
deprived him of utterance. Kecollecting at length the chiM 
that had been stolen from him, and the voice of nature getting 
the better of his fears, he threw himself at his feet, and em- 
bracing his knees, cried out, " You are my child." The 
Bey reused him up, endeavoured ta recollect him, and en a 
fiirther explanation, finding him tq be his father, he seated 
him by his side, and loaded him with caresses. 

After the tenderest effusions of the heart, the old man 
painted to him the deplorable situation in which he had left 
tiis mother and brethren. The prince proposed to send for 
tliem to Egypt, and to make them partake of his riches and 
his power, provided they would embrace Mahometanism. 
The generous Christian had foreseen this proposal, and fearing 
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Ittst young people might have been dazzled with it, had not 
suffered one of his children to accompany him. He stead- 
fastly rejected therefore the offer of his son, and had even the 
courage to remonstrate with him on his change of religion. 

Mourat Bey, seeing that his father remain^ indexible, and 
that the distress his ramily was in demanded immediate suc- 
cour, ordered him a large sum of money, and sent him back 
to Syria, with a small vessel laden with com. The happy 
countryman returned as soon as possible to the plains of 
Damascus. His arrival banished misery and tears from his 
rural dwellbg, and restored joy, comfort, and happiness. 



THE DANDY'S CREED. 

I believe that a gentleman is any person with a tolerable 
suit of clothes, and a watch and a sn\m-box in his pocket, 

I believe that honour means standing fire well ; that advice 
means afiront, and conviction a leaden pill. 

I believe that adoration is only due to a fine woman, or her 
purse : and that woman can keep but one secret ; namely, 
her age. 

I believe that my character would be lost beyond redemp- 
tion, if I did not change my dress four times a day, bilk my 
Schneider, wear a Petersham tie, and patronize Hoby'for 
boots. 

I believe that playing at rouge et noir is the only honour- 
able way of getting a livelihood ; that a man of honour never 
Says his tradesmen, because '' they are a pack of scoun- 
rels;" and that buying goods means ordering them without 
the purpose of paying. 

I believe that the word dress means nakedness in females ; 
that husband is a person engaged to pay a woman's debts ; 
that economy means pusillanimity ; that a coachman is an 
accomplished nobleman ; and that any person talking about 
decency is a bore. 

I beUeve that there is not a cleverer or prettier fellow on the 
town than myself ; and that, as far as regards women, I am 
altogether irresistible, 
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TWM JOHN CATTI'S CAVE. 

BY F. W. DEACONy AUTHOB OV ** WARRENIANA," &CC. 
TIME : A THUNDER STORM. 

[Twm John Catti's Cave is the name of a wild and ro- 
mantic pass in South Wales, where Twm John Catti — a com- 
plete Hob Roy in his way — lived for some years, to the infi- 
nite terror of the neighbourhood. Sundry veracious legends 
assert that he still haunts his old place of residence, and cer- 
tainly, if ever spot afforded comfortable and characteristic 
quarters for a demon, this savage, dark, and secluded glen is 
the place.] 

'Tis eve, when thought is spun in maeic loom ; 

Stranger, approach with awe ; this glowing hour 
Sunned by romance bids drooping fancy bloom. 

And memories faded spring again to flower : 

Here dwelt a forest ouuaw in his power. 
Of wood and rock, and mountain pathway rude ; 

Here from the brow of yon deserted tower. 
In pride of soul the savage scenes he viewed ; 
There liv'd and died, the prince of Alpine solitude. 

His spirit walks each valley and each glen. 

Signs through the wood, and mingles with the gale ; 
Cent ries have roll'd since last 'mid wondering men 

He stood ; but still they shudder at his tale ; 

Still, when the westering sun looks cold and pale^ 
His name — his fate — rise, like an awfiil tower. 

On memory's waste, still in yon dim-seen dale 
His bugle echoes, and each haunted flow'r 
Starts into fairy form ; 'tis eve's enchanted hour. 

That hour when thought — ^but hark ! upon the wind 
Rides the tremendous demon of the storm, 

Whirlwinds in muiky grandeur crowd behind, 
^ And heaven peals out the trumpet of alarm : 
From yon prophetic cloud, with ughtninff warm. 

The wind-^od hoarsely laughs, at that wild cry 
Pale shrinking twilight hides her vestal form— 

He comes — he comes — in thunder riding l^— 

Hear ye his chariot wheels sweep echoing4hro* the iky. 
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'Tis well, the hour accords with the rude scene. 

The thunder's voice should be sole music here ; 
Ko west wind's female song should intervene 

To hush the soul, appall^ by witliering fear ; 

Bttt cloud and storm for aye should hover near^ 
And demons, in sepulchral garb bedight. 

Should quit for this their sombre hemisphere ; 
While o'er each rock, on wing of gloom and blight. 
The phantom robber broods — an animated night. 



SONG TO ANACREON MOORE. 

As Jove, in good humour, was taking his glass. 
And hmnging at ease in his high wicker chair, 
His cronies, delighted, the red goblet pass. 
And music and merriment ring through the air. 

While jesting and laughter and song were in turn, 
And all strove to heighten the genial mirth ; 
Jove bellow'd aloud—" WhAt is that I discern V 
And instaatly added—** Why, tf^re got* the earth" 

All ran to the window, to see us glide by ; — 
Then seated again, the chat fell upon men— 
Momus talk'd of ^e days when joy liv'd in the eye, 
Aad said, we shall never see sucn days again. 

** And why may they not "J" jolly Bacchus replied, 
'* Let Jupiter send them Anacreon down ; 
His name is remember'd with honour and pride. 
His presence will give to the world new renown." 

The gods all agree ^'tis an excellent thought. 
And second the motion by Bacchus thus made ; 
But Jiipiter set their opinion at naught. 
And thus the great king of the gods gravely said : 

^* I love well these mortals, though sometimes they err, 
And blessings abundant upon them will pour ; 
The promise thus made, not an instant defer. 
You sak for Anacreon, but I will give Moori." 
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THE OLD GENTLEMAN. 

BY LEIGH HUNT, XSQ^. 

Our old gentleman, in order -to be ezduaTely himsdf, must 
be either a widower, or a b^helor. Suppose the former. 
We do not mention his precise age, which would be invidi- 
ous J — nor -whether he wears his own hair or a wig ; which 
would be wanting in universality. If a wig, it is a compro- 
mise between the more modern scratch and me departed gloiy 
of the touquee. If his own hair, it is white, in spite of his 
favourite grandson, who used to get on the chair behind him, 
and pull the silver hairs out, ten years ago. If he is bald at 
top, the hair-dresser, hovering and l»eathing about him like a 
second youth, takes care to give the bald place as much pow- 
der as the covered, in order that he may convey to the sense- 
Hum within a pleasing indistinctness of idea respecting the 
exact limits of skin and hair. He is very clean and neat ; 
and, in warm weather, is proud of opening his waistcoat hatf- 
way down, and letting so much of his fhll be seen, in order 
to show his hardiness as well as taste. His watch and shirt 
buttons are of the best ; and he does not care if he has two 
rings on a finger. If his watch ever failed him at the dub or 
coffee-house, he would take a walk every day to the nearest 
clock of good character, purely to keep it right. He has a 
cane at home, but seldom uses it, on finding it out of fashion 
with his elderly juniors. He has a small cocked hat for gala 
days, which he lifts higher from his head than the round one, 
when made a bow to. In his pockets are two handkerchief, 
(one for the neck at night-time,) his spectacles, and his 
pocket-book. The pocket-book, among other things, con- 
tains a receipt for a cough, and some verses cut out of an odd 

^eet of an old magazine, on the lovely Duchess of A-^ , 

beginniqg, 

** When beauteous Mira walks the plain." 

He intends this for a common-place book which he ke^»s, 
consisting of passages in verse and prose, cut out of n^fvs- 
paners and magazines, and pasted in columns ; some of them 
ratner gay. His principal other books are Shakspeiie's Plays, 
and Milton's Poems ; the Spectator, the History of England, 
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the woiks of Lady M. W. Montague, Pope, and Churchill j 
Middleton's Geography, the GenUeman's Magazine, Sir John 
Sinclair on Longevi^ ; several plays, with portraits in cha- 
racter ; Account of Elizabeth Canning ; Memoirs of George 
Ann Bellamy, jPoetical Amusements at Bath-£aston, Blair's 
Works, Elegant Extracts ; Junius, as originally published, a 
few pamphlets on the American War, and Lord George Gor- 
don, ^c, and one on the French Revolution. In his sitting- 
rooms are some engravings from Hogarth and Sir Joshua, an 
engraved portrait of the Marquis of Granby, ditto of M. le 
Comte de Grasse surrendering to Admiral Rodney, a humour- 
ous piece after Penny, and a portrait of himself, painted by 
Sir Joshua. His wife's portrait is in his chamber, looking 
upon his bed. She is a little girl, stepping forward with a 
smile and a pointed toe, as if going to dance. He lost her 
when he was sixty. 

The old gentleman is an early riser, because he intends to 
live at least twenty years longer. He continues to take tea 
for breakfast, in spite of what is said against its nervous 
eflfects ; having been satisfied on that point some years ago by 
X)r. Johnson's criticism of Hanway, and a great liking for tea 
pMreviously. His china cups and saucers have been broken 
since his wife's death, all but one, which is religiou^y kept 
for his use. He passes his morning in walking or riding, 
looking in at auctions, looking after his India bonds, or some 
such money securities, furthering some subscription set on foot 
l^ his excellent friend Sir John, or cheapenmg a new old 
print for hb portfolio. He also hears of the newspapers, not 
caring to se^ them till after his dinner at the coffee-house. He 
may also cheapen a fish or so ; the fishmonger soliciting his 
doubting eye as he passes, with a profound bow of recogni- 
tion. He eats a pear before dinner. 

His dinner at tne coffee-house is served up to him at the 
accustomed hour, in the old accustomed way, and by the ac- 
customed waiter. If William did not bring it, the fish would 
be sure to be stale, and the flesh new. He eats no tart ; or, 
if he ventures on a little, takes cheese with it. You might as 
soon attempt to persuade him out of his senses, as that cheese 
is not good for digestion. He takes port ; and if he has 
drank more than usual, and in a more private place, may be 
induced by some respectful ioquiries respecting the old style 
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of mvslc, to sing a song composed by Mr. OswaU, or Mr. 
Ltmpe, such as ** Ch)oe,by that borrowed kiss/' or " Cobm^ 
gentle god of soft repose ;*' or his wife's favourite ballad, be- 
ginning '< At Upton on the Hill there lived a happy pair." 
Of course, no such exploit can take place in the cofiee-room ; 
but he will canvass the theory of that matter theie with yon, 
or discuss the weather, or the markets, or the theatres, or the 
merits of ** My Lord North," or *' My Lord Rockingham ;*' 
for he rarely says, simply, lord ; it is generally ** My lord," 
trippingly and genteelly off the tongue. If alone after din- 
ner, his great delight is the ne>^spaper ; which he prepares to 
read by wiping his spectacles, carefully adjusting tnem on hia 
eyes, and drawing the candle close to him, so as to stand side- 
ways betwixt his ocular dim and the small type. He tbcA 
holds the paper at arms' length, and, dropping his eyelids 
half down and his mouth half open, takes cognizance of the 
day's information. If he leaves off, it is only when the door 
is opened by a new comer, or when he suspects somebody is 
over-anxious to get the paper out of his nand. On these 
occasions, he gives an important hem ! or so, and resiunes. 

In the evening, our old gentleman is fond of going to ihe 
theatres, or of having a game of cards. If he enjoy the latter 
at his own h^use or lodgings, he likes to play with som^ 
friends whom he has known for many years ; but an elderly 
stranger may be introduced, if quiet and scientific ; and tke 
privilege is extended to younger men of letters j who, if iH 
players, are good losers. Not that he is a miser ; but to win 
money at cards is like proving a victory by getting the bag* 
gage ; and, to win of a younger man, is a substitute £i>r his 
not being able to beat him at rackets. He bieaks up early, 
whether at home or abroad. 

At the theatre, he likes a front row in the pit. He comes 
early, if he can do so without getting into a squeeze, and sits 
patiently waiting for the drawing up of the curtain, with his 
hands placidly lying one over the other, on the top of his 
stick. He generously admires some of the best penormers, 
but thinks them far inferior to Garrick, Woodward, and CHve. 
During splendid scenes, he is anxious that the little bc^ should 

He has been induced to look in at Vauxhall again, but 
likes it still less than he did years back, and caniM>t bear it 
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in compaiison with Ranelagh. He thinks ever^ thing looks 
poor, flaring, and jaded. *1 Ah !" says he, with a sort of 
triumphant sigh, " Ranelagh was a noble place! Such 
taste— such elegance —such Ji^auty ! There was the Duchess 

of A , the finest woman in England, sir ; and Mis. 

L— — , a miehty fine creature ; and Lady Susan what's 
her name, that had that unfortunate affair with Sir Charles, 
sir, they came swimming by you like swans. 

The old gentleman is very particular in having his slippers 
ready for him at the fire, when he comes home. He is also 
extremely choice in his snuff, and delights to get a fiesh box- 
full in Tayistock-street, in his viray to the theatre. His box 
is a curiosity, from India. He calls favourite young ladies 
by their Christian names, however slightly acquainted with 
them ; and has a privilege also of saluting all brides, mo- 
thers, and, indeed, every species of ladies on the least holy- 
day occasion. If the husband, for instance, has met with a 
piece of luck, he instantly moves forward, and gravely kisses 
the wife on the cheek. The wife then says, ** My niece, 
sir, fiom the country j*' and he kisses the niece. The niece, 
seeing her cousin biting her lips at the joke, says " My cou- 
sin Harriet, sir ;" and he kisses the cousin. He never recol- 
lects such weather, except during the great frost, or when he 
rode down^with Jack Skrimshire to Newmarket. He grows 
young- again in his little grandchildren, especially the one 
which he thinks most like him<elf ; which is the handsomest. 
Yet he likes best, perhaps, the one most resembling his wife ; 
and will sit with him on his lap, holding his hand in silence, 
for perhaps half an hour together. He plays most tricks with 
the former, and makes him sneeze. He asks little boys in 
general who was the father of Zebedee's children. If his 
grandsons are at school, he often goes to see them ; and 
makes them blush by telling the master or the upper scholars, 
that they are fine boys, and of a precocious genius. He is 
much struck when an old acquaintance dies, but adds that he 
lived too fast ; and that poor Bob was a sad dog in his youth ; 
" a very sad dog, sir, — mightily set upon a short life and a 
nMny one." 

When he gets very old indeed, he will sit for whole even- 
ings, and say little or nothing ; but informs you, that " there 
is a Mrs. Jones (the housekeeper,) —5^*^ talk^'' 
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THE CAPTIVE*S FLOWER. 

BY J. A. SHEA. 

How many a weeping year hath pass'd its pinions o^er this 
bower. 

Since fii-st you felt this nursing hand, my own companion- 
flower! 

Since first thy fragrant beauty blush'd beneath Ae gushing 
tear, 

Pour'd forth in memory of one more beautiful and dear. 

But he dwells in the sunny land, beyond that starry sea. 
And, if immortals earthward turn, he gazes now on me, — 
Beholds the broken heart that once beat high at pleasure's 

call, 
And these wild drops from sorrow deep and burning fountains 

fall. 

How oft I've moum'd, my partnei-flower, thy beauty, pass'd 

away! 
For 'tis thy sympathy hath kept my spirit from decay ; 
At noon 1 ^watch the liquid giief thy lid of languor bears. 
At eve I meet thy face again, and still 'tis steep'd in tsan* 

Yes, many a time thy virgin face hath faded from the day. 
But forth again it blossom'd, like man's spirit from the clay ; 
But the bright flowers of bliss that deck'd this wasted bosoiA, 

when 
The winter of the heart came on, will nev«r smile again- 
Bright flowers come forth from darkness, as morning springs 

from light. 
And clouds with wombs of thunder will weep themselTea to 

light; 
But this torn heart will weep, and mourn, and bleed, but 

ne'er again 
Can feel the bloom it felt before— the bUss it fell from thea. 
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A DISSERTATION ON NOSES. 

And liberty plucks justice by the nocp. 

Sknke$ptare. 

It has been settled by Mr. Alison, in his " Essay on the 
Philosophy of Taste," that the sublimity or beauty of forms 
arises altogether from the associations we connect with them, 
or the (malities of which thej are expressive to us ; and Sir 
Joshua Keynolds, in discouising upon pei'sonal beauty, main- 
tains that, as nature, in every nation, has one fixed or deter^ 
minate form towards which she is continually inclining, that 
form will invariably become the national standard of bodily 
perfection. *' To instance,*' he proceeds, " in a particular 
part of a feature ; the line that forms the ride;e nf the nose is 
beautiful, when it is straight ; this, then, is me central form, 
"Which is oftener found than either concave, convex, or any 
other irregular form that shall b« proposed:" — but this 
observation he is careful to limit to those countries where the 
Grecian nose predominates, for he subsequently adds, in 
speaking of the Ethiopians, ** I suppose nobody will doubt, if 
one of £eir painters was to paint the goddess of beauty, but 
that he would represent her black, wIUi thick lips, flat nose, 
ati4 woolly hair ; and it seems to me that he would ict very 
unnaturally if he did not ; for by what criterion will any one 
dispute the propriety of his idea V And he thus concludes 
iiis observation on the subject. '' From what has been said, 
it may be inferred, that the works of nature, if we compare 
one species with another, are all equally beautiful ; and tnat, 
in creatures of the same species, beauty is the medium or 
centre of all various forms." 

If this definition be accurate, we are not authorized in 
admiring either the Roman or the Jewish noses, both of which 
are too exorbitant and overbearing — the high-born ultras of 
their class ; —still less can we fall in love with the Tartarian 
notions, where the greatest beauties have the least noses, and 
where, according to Ruybrock, the wife of the celebrated 
Jenghiz Khan was deemed irresistible, because she had only 
two holes for a nose. These are the radical noses. Jn medio 
tntissimus seems tp be as true upon this subject as almost 
every other, and, in the application of the dictum, we must 
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finally give the preference to the Grecian form, of which such 
beautiful specimens have been transmitted to us in their sta- 
tues, vases, and gems. 

Whether this were the established beau ideal of their artists, 
or, as is more probable, the predominant line of the existing 
population, it is certain that, in &eir sculptures, deviations 
from it are very rare. In busts from the living, they were, of 
course, compelled to conform to the original ; but I can easily 
imagine, that if it did not actually break the Grecian chisel, 
it must have nearly broken the heart of the statuary, who was 
doomed to scoop out of the marble the mean and indented 
pug-nose of Socrates. Whence did that extraordinary -peofAe 
derive their noble figure and beautiful features, which thejr 
idealized into such sublime symmetry and exquisite loveli- 
ness in the personification of their gods and goddesses 1 If 
they vt^re, indeed, as the inhabitants of Attica pretended, the 
Autocthones, or original natives, springing from the earth, it 
were an easy solution to maintain, tnat die soil and climate of 
that country are peculiarly adapted to the most faultless and 
perfect development of the human form ; but if, as more so- 
ber history affirms, they were a colony from Sais, in Bgypt, 
led by Cecrops into Attica, we must be utterly at a loss to ac- 
count for their features, and complexion.* Traces of this de- 
rivation are clearly discemable in their religion and arts ; and 
the sources of their various orders of architecture are, even 
now, incontestably evident in the ancient and stupendous 
temples on the banks of the Nile ; in none of whose sculp- 
tures, however, do we discover any approximation to the beau- 
tiful features and graceful contour of^ tne Greeks. Ethiopians, 
Persians, and Egyptians, are separateli^ recognizable, but 
there are no figures resembling the Athenians. The features 
of the Sphinx are Nubian ; the mummies are invariably dark 
coloured ; and, though their noses are generally compressed 
by the embalming bandages, there is reason to believe that 
they have lost very little of their elevation in the process. 
Leaving the elucidation of this obscure matter to more pro- 
found antiquaries, let us return to our central point of beauty 
— the nose. 

A Slawkenbergius occasionally appeared among the Ore^, 
as well as the modems ; but from the exuberant ridicule, the 
boisterous raillery, with which the monsterwas assailed, we may 
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presume that a genuine proboscis was of rar6 occuirence. 
Mauy of the lampoons and jokes circulated by the wits of 
Athens, are as extravagant as the noses themselves, and 
enough has been preserved to fill a horse's nose-bag. Let 
the following, from the Anthology, suffice as a sample :— 

** Dick cannot wipe his nostrib If he pleases, 
(So long his nose is, and his arms so short ;) 

Nor ever cries * God bless me V when he sneezes ; 
He cannot hear so distant a report." 

Or this, which is- attributed to the Emperor Trajan :-- 

** Let Dick, some summer's day, expose 
Before the sun his monstrous nose, 
And stretch his giant mouth to cause 
Its shade to fall upon his jaws ; 
With nose so long, and mouth so wide. 
And those twelve grinders, side by side, 
Dick, with a very little trial. 
Would make an excellent sun-dial." 

Many of these epigrams were derived by the Greeks from 
the Oriental Facetts ; and, if we could trace the pedigree of 
a joke, which, even at some dinner parties, sets the table in 
a roar, we should probably hunt it bock to the symposia of 
Athens, and the festive badls of Bagdad. It must be confess- 
ed that, in several of these instances, if Otie wit be old, it is 
very little of its age ; for Hierocles, like his successor, Joe 
Miller, seems now and then to have thought it a good joke to 
put in a bad one. 

Ovid, it is well known, derived his sckriqiiet of Naso, from 
the undue magnitude of that appendage, though it did not 
deter him from aspiring to the afifections of Julia, the daughter 
of Augustus. But it is not, perhaps, so generally known, 
that the cry of ** Nosey!" issuing from the gallery of the 
play-house, when its inmates are musically inclined, is the 
nicKname, which has long survived a former leader of the 
band, to whom nature had been unsparingly bountiful in that 
prominent feature. 

Though a roomy nose may afford a good handle for ridi- 
cule, there are cases in which a certain magnificence and 
^.28. Q 
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suptti^raiidaiietof thaifeatat^e, if not abstftctedlj becoming, 
has, at least, something appropiiftte in its redundancy, accoid- 
ing well wiih the ch^'acteristics of its wearer. It has its 
advantages as well as disadvantages, A man of any spirit 
is compelled to take cognizance of ofiences edmmitted under 
his very nose» but with such a promontory as we have been 
describmg, they may come within the s^ct letter of the phrase, 
and yet be far enough removed to afford him a good plea for 
protesting that they escaped his observation. He is not bound 
to see within his nose, much less beyond it. Should a quar- 
rel, however, become inevitable, the very constructiou of this 
member compels him to meet his adversary half-way. No- 
thing could reconcile us to a bulbous excrescence of this in- 
flated description, if we saw it appended to a poor little in- 
significant creature, giving him the aupearance of the Toucan ; 
and suggesting the idea of being tied to his own nose to pre- 
vent his straying. 

But suppose Sie case of a burly, jovial, corpulent ^derman, 
standing behind such an appendage, with all its indorsements, 
riders, addenda, extra-parochial appurtenances, and Taliaco- 
tian supplements, like a sow with her whole litter of pig[&» or, 
to speak more respectfully, like a venerable dd abbey, wiUi all 
its projecting chapels, opatories, refectories, and abutments ; 
and it will seem to dilate itself before its wearer with am air 
of portly and appropoate companionship. I speak not h&» 
of a simple bottle-nMe, bat one of a thousand bottles, apoljr- 
petalous enormity, whose bhishing honours, as becoming to it 
as the stars, crosses, and ribands of a successful general, are 
trophies of past victories, the colours won in tavern campaigns. 
They recall to us the clatter of knives, die slaughter ot turtle, 
the shedding of claret, the deglutition of magnums. Esu* 
rtent and bibulous reminiscences ooze from its surfiMae, and 
each protuberance is historical. One is the record of a Pitt- 
chib dinner, another of a corporation feast, a diird commemo- 
rates a tipsy carousal, in support of religion and social order ; 
others attest their owners' civic career, " until, at last, he 
devoured his way to the Lord Mayor's mansion, as a mouse 
in a cheese makes a large house for himself by continually 
earing:'* and the whole pendulus mass, as if it heard the 
striking up of the band at a public dinner on the entrance of 
the viands, actually seems to wag to the tune of ** O, the roast 
beef of Qld England!" o. tze..yGoogIe 
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As there are many who prefier the arch of the old bribes to 
the straight line of the Waterloo, so there are critics who ex- 
tend the same taste to the bridge of ti>e nose, deeming fhe 
Roman handsomer than the Grecian ; a feeling which may 
probably be traced to association. A medallitt. whose coins 
of the Koman emperors generally exhibit the convex projec- 
tion, conceives it expressive of grandeur, majesty, and mili- 
tary pre-eminence ; while a collector of Greek vases will 
limit nis idea of beanty to the straight line depictured on his 
favourite antiques. The Koman form unquestionably has its 
beauties ; its outline is bold, flowing, and dignified ; it looks 
as if nature's own hand had fashioned it for one of her noble 
varieties ; but the term has become a misnomer ; it is no 
longer applicable to the inhabitants of the eternal city, whose 
nasal bridges seem to have subsided with the decline and faU 
of their empire. 

"While we are upon the subject of large noses, we must not 
forget that of the Jews, which has length and breadth in abun* 
dance, but is too often so ponderous, ungraceful, and shape- 
less, as to discard every idea of dignity, and to impart to the 
countenance a character of burlesque and ugly disproportion. 
It is not one of nature's primitive forms, but a degeneracy 
produced by perpetual intermarriages of the same race during 
successive ages. It is a delbrmiw, and comes therefore, more 
properly, ui^ler the head of nosology; ' 

Let It not, however, be imaging, that all our attention is 
to be lavished upon these folio noses ; the duodecimos anc^ 
Elzevirs have done execution in the days that are gone, tod 
shall pass away from our memories like the forms of last year's 
clouds r Can we forget '" Le petit nez retrouss6" of Mar- 
montel's heroine, which captivated a sultan, and overturned 
the laws of an empire T Was not the downfall of another 
e, a9 recorded in ^ immortal work of Gibbon, written 
I nose of the veryisnubbiest conrtruction t So concave 
and intangible was it, that when his face was submitted to 
the touch of a blind old French lady, who used to judge of 
her acquaintance by feeling their features, she slapt it, ex- 
claiming, " awajr, this b a nasty joke.** Wilkes, equally 
unfortunate in this respect, and remaikably ugly besides, used 
to maintain that, in the estimation of society, a handsome 
tnaa had only half an hour*8 start of him, as, within that 
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period he would recover by his conversation what he had lost 
by his looks. Perhaps the most insurmountable objection 
to the pug or cocked-up nose, is the flippant, distasteful, or 
contemptuous expression it conveys, such as that of the late 
William Pitt, for instance. To turn up our noses, is a collo- 
quialism for disdain ; and even those of the ancient Romans, 
inflexible as they appear, could curl themselves up in the 
fastidiousness of concealed derision. Horace talks of sneers 
suspended, ** naso adunco." It cannot be denied, that those 
who have be«n snubbed by nature, not unfrequently look as 
if they were anxious to take their revenge by snubbing others. 

As a friend to noses of all denominations, I must here enter 
my solemn protest against a barbarous abuse to which they 
are too often subjected, by converting them into dust-holes 
and soot-bags, under the fashionable pretext of taking snuflT; 
an abomination for which Sir Walter Raleigh is responsible, 
and which ought to have been included in his impeachment. 
When some " Sir Plume of amber snuff-box justly vain," 
after gently tapping its top with a look of diplomatic compla- 
cency, embraces a modicum of its contents with his finger and 
thumb, curves round his han^ so as to display the brilliant 
on his little finger, and commits the high-dried pulvilio to 
the air, so that nothing but its impalpable ai'oma ascends into 
his nose, we may smile at the custom as a harmless and 
ungraceful foppery ; but when a filthy, clammy compost is 
perpetually thrust up the nostrils, witn a voracious pig-like 
snort, it is a practice as disgusting to the beholders, as I 
'believe it to be injurious to the ofiender. The nose is the 
emunctory of the brain, and when its functions are impeded, 
the whole system of the head becomes deranged. A professed 
snufi'-taker is generally recognizable by his total loss of the 
sense of smelling — by his padie, sodden complexion —and by 
that defective modulation of the voice called talking through 
the nose, though it is in fact an inability so to talk, from the 
partial or total stoppage of the passage. 

Not being provided with an ounce of civet, I would not 
suffer my imagination to wallow in all the revolting conco- 
mitants of this dirty trick ; but I cannot refrain from ai^ 
extract, by which we may form some idea of the time con-<- 
sumed in its performance. ** Every snuff- taker," says Lord 
Stanhope, '* at a moderate computation, takes one pinch in 
ten minutes. Every pinch, with the agreeable ceremony of 
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blowin|^ and wiping the nose, and other incidental circum'> 
stances, consumes a minute and a half. One minute and a 
half, out of every ten, allowing sixteen hours to a snuff-taking 
day, amounts to two hours and twenty-four minutes out of 
f very natural day, or one day o^t of every ten. One day out 
of every tf a amounts to thirty-§ix days and a half in a year, 
Ijei^ce, if we i^uppose the practice to be j)er8bted in forty 
yeari;, twp entire years of the snuff-taker's life will be dedi- 
cated to tickling his nose, and tv^o more to blowing it." 
Taken medicinadly, or as a simple sternutatory, it may be 
excused ; but the mo^nent your snuff is npt to be sneezed at, 
you are the slave of a habit whi^h Utaralty makeayou grovel 
m the dust; your snuff-box h9« seiwd you as St. Dunatan 
did the Devil, and, if th^ red W»t pincers, with which he per- 
formed the feat, Qould ocoav^ually start up from an Qrmskirk 
snuff-box, it might have a salutarv e0ect iu checking this 
nasty propensity among Qur real apd pseudo fashionables* 

It was my intentioi to have extended this dissertation to a 
considerablfk lopgU^, but 1 appfehe«d that your readers will 
begin to think 1 have led them by the nose quite long 
enough ; and lest you yourself, Mr* Editor, should suspect 
that 1 am making a handle (^ the ^ubjectn merely that you 
may pay through the nQ9Q for «sy <)9iuinuuicatim« I shall 
concnide at onc^ with a 

Sonntit to myt ow% Nosf* 

O Nose i thou redder in my iac^'% eentre^ 

Since I musl fellow tiice until I die ;^^ 
Since we are bound together by indentuie. 

The master thou, and th& apptentiee I, 
O be to your Telemaehus a Mentor, 

Tho' oft invisible, for ever nigh ; 
Guard him frem a^l <i^sgrace qjA misadventure. 

From hostile tweak, or Love*s blind maste^i. 

So shalt thou auit the city's stench and smoke. 
For hawthorn lanes, and cofsM of young oak. 

Scenting the galQS o/ heaven, that have not yet 
Lost their fresh fragrance since the morning broke. 
And brea& of flowers, ' * with icsy May-dews w«l>" 
the primr©8e-*ce»w*lip-^bbwb«l— vl«l#t* 
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LINES TO THOMAS TELFOBD, ESQ. 

BY ilOBEBT SOUTHEY, LL.D. POET LAUREATE. 

[An elegant marble tablet, executed by Messrs. Cleland, 
of Glasgow, is placed at Banavie, (Neptune*s Staircase,) on 
the Caledonian Canal, on which the following lines are in- 
scribed, in honour of the civil engineer under whose direction 
the canal was completed.] 

Where these capacious basins, by the laws 

Of the subjacent element, receive 

The ship, descending or upraised, — eight times 

From stage to stage, with unfelt agency 

Translated, — ^fitliest may the marble here 

Becord the architect's immortal name ! 

Telford it was, by v^ose presiding mind 

The whole great work was planned and perfected !— 

Tbiford, — ^who o'er the vale of Cambnan Dee, 

Aloft in air, at giddy height upborne, ' * 

Carried his navigable ro^ ; and hung 

High o'er Menai's straits the bending bridge ; 

Structures of more ambitious enterprise 

Than minstrels, in the age of old romance, 

To their old Merlin's magic lore ascribed. 

Nor hath he for his native land performed 

Less, in this proud design ; and where his piori, 

Around her coast, from many a fisher's treik. 

Unsheltered, and many an ample port. 

Repel &e assailing storm : — and where his roads, 

In beautiful and sinuous line far seen. 

Wind with the vale, and win the long ascent. 

Now o'er the deep morass sustain'd, — and now. 

Across ravine or glen, or estuary. 

Opening a passage through the wilds subdued ! 



THE BUSINESS OF LIFE. 

Learn to live well, that thou may*st die so to— 
To live and die is all we have to do. 
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ADVtCE TO A YOUNG PHYSICIAN. 

After the awkward ceremony of your fint appearance is 
over, and matters a little adjusted, take great care to be upon 
your guard : indulge in a variety of significant gesturet, and 
en^hatical hems! and hahs! proving you possessed of singu- 
larities, that may tend to excite ideas in the patient and 
surrounding friends, that a phyncian is a superior part of the 
creation. 

"Let every action every word, every look, be strongly marked, 
denoting doubt and ambiguity; proceed to the necessary 
inquiries of *'what has been done in rule and regimen 
previous to my being called in V Hear the recital with 
patience, and give your nod of assent, lest you make Mr. 
Emetic, the apothecary, your formidable enemy, who will then 
mast conecientioudy omit to recommend the assistance of such 
extraordinary abilities on any future occasion. 

. Take care to look wisdom in every feature ; speak but 
little, and let it be impossible that that tittle should be un- 
derstood ; let every hint, every shrug, be carefully calculated 
to give the standers-by a wonderful opinion of your learning 
and experience. 

In your half-heard and mysterious conversation with your 
medieal inferior, do not forget to drop a few observations 
upon the animal economy, circulation of the blood, acrimony, 
ue non-naturals, stricture upon the parts, acute pain, in- 
flammatory heat, nervous irritability, and all those technical 
Imps that fascinate the hearers, and renders the patient yours 
ad libitum. 

To the friends or relations of the patient (as the case may 
be), you seriously apprehend great danger; but such appre- 
hension is not without its portion of hope ; and you doubt not" 
but a rigid perseverance in the plan you shall prescribe, will 
remove all difficulties in a few days, and restore the patient 
(whose recovery, you have exceeedingly at heart), to his 
health and friends ; that you will embrace the earliest oppor- 
tunity to see him again, ^most probably at ^uch an hour 
(naming it) ; in the mean .time you are in a great degree 
happy to leave him in sueh good hands as Mr. Emetic, to 
whom you shall give .every necessary direction, and upon 
whose integrity and punctuality you can implicitly rely 
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You then temi^ a pivate ^partm^f tm your aecowary 
consultation and plan ol joint depredation upon the pecuniaiy 
property of your unfortunate invalid, which you are going 
lenonsfy to attack with the full force of p&ycte tndfnme* 

You first learn from your informant what has been hitherto 
done without efiect, and determine accordinp^ly how to pro- 
ceed ; but, in this, great resjpect must be paul to temper, as 
well as to the constitution ana circu m stan c es of your intexided 
pr«y. 

If he be of petulent and refraotory disposition, sutenttins 
to medical dictation upon absolute compulsien, as a professta 
enemy to physic and the faculty, let your harvest be as s/iMre 
and complete as possible. 

On the contrary, should a hypoehondriae be 3^0117 subjeet, 
with the long train of meUncholy doubts, Iuups, hopes, and 
despondencies, avail youiself of the faith implieitW pkoed hi 
jrou, and regulate your proceedidgs by the force of ku wMgiaa* 
tifiii ; let your prescription (by its length and vanety), rewaid 
joiiTjackaU for his present attention and futuce service. 

Take care to furnish tfie frame so amply with phym, thai 
food may be unnecessary ; let eveiy ^ur or two ham its 
destined appropriation ; render all possible forms of t)ie ma-t 
ttria mediea subservient to the general good; dnmgkts, 
fowden, drops, and pills may l^ given at leasfc eveiy two 
tdoooctitimt 



hours ; intervening opcseiM or ^#o0cttpM may have their 1 
if no other advantage is to be eacpecled, one ^ood will Iba 
clearly ascertained, the convenience of having ihe mwrm 
kept constantly awake ; and if one msdieiM4 ie not pfoduetpve 
if success another may be. 

These are surely ahematives well wortiiy your attention ; 
being admirably calculated for the pnwiotion of yov patimtii 
euKe, and your own r e p u toHim, 

Having written your long prescription, and learnt from Mr» 
Bmetic any necetssary information, you returs to the room of 
your patient, to prove your attention, and renew your admo- 
nitions of punctuality and submission ; then, receiving yomr 
fee with a consequential otr qf ind^erenee, you take your 
leave ; not omitting to drop an additional as^oranoe tkat 
** you shall not be r«iii» in your attendance." 

These, sir, are the instmctioBs you must steadily porsoe, if 
you possess an ardmdeeire to Wsme^iiiifiMi in yoarjMiig^ 
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dom, cpulent in yom circuim8Umem,fcfrfmdabl$ in your competi- 
tions, or a valuable practitumer to the company of apothecaries » 
from whom you are to expect the foundation of support. 

A multiplicity of additional hints might be added for your 
minute observance ; but such a variety will present themselves 
in the course of practice, that a retrospective view of diurnal 
occurrences will sufficiently furnish you with every possible 
information for your future progress ; regulating your beha* 
viour by the rank of your patients, from the most pompom per- 
sonal ostentation, to the^meanest and most contemptible serviUty, 



EFFECTS OF ENVY- 
Plurarch compares envious persons to cupping-giasses', 
which ever draw the worst humours of the body to them ; 
they are like flies, which resort only to the raw and corrupt 
parts of the body ; or, if they light on a sound part, never 
leave blowing upon it till they have disposed it to putrefac- 
tion. When Momus could find no fault with the face in the 
picture of Venus, he picked a (Quarrel with her slippers ; and 
so these malevolent persons, when they cannot blame the 
substance, will vet represent the circumstances of men's best 
actions with prejudice. This black shadow is still observed to 
wait upon Ihose that have been the mos\ illustrious for virtue, 
or remarkable for some kind of pei^ction ; and to excel in 
either, has been made an unpardonable crime. The following 
are striking examples of the direful effects of envy. 

Envy of Cambyses. 

Cambyses, king of Persia, seeing his brother Smerdis draw 
a stronger bow than any of the soldiers in his army was able 
to do, was so inflamed with envy against him, that he caused 
him to be slain. 

Envy and Magnanimity contrasted. 

Maximianus, the tyrant, through envy of the honours con- 
ferred on Constantine, and attributed to him by the people, 
contributed all that a desperate envy could invent, and a great 
virtue surmount. He first made nim a general of an army, 
which he sent againt the Sarmatians,— ^ people extremely 
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fartous, — suppdsing he there would lose his life. The young 
prince went tnither, and returned victorious, leading along 
with him the barbarian king in chains. It is added, Uiatdiis 
direful prince, excited by a most ardent frenzy, on hisTCtum 
from this battle, engaged him in a perilous encounter with a 
lion, which he purj)osely had caused to be let loose upon hiffl- 
'But Constantine, victorious over lions as well as men, dew 
this fell beast with his own hand, and impressed an iQCom* 
parable opinion in the minds of his soldiers, which easily gave 
tim passage to the throne, by the same degrees which weie 
prepared for his ruin. 

Alexander tde Great's envy. 

Alexander the Great, being recovered of a wound hM 
received, made a great feast for his friends, amongst whom 
was Coragus, a Macedonian, a man of great streugthi aai 
renowned for, his valour, who, being heated with wine, chal- 
lenged Dioxippus, the Atlienian, a wrestler, and who bad heea 
crowned for many victories. It was accepted, and the kinS 
himself appointed the day. Many thousand were met, v» 
the two champions came to the place ; — Alexander bimseHi 
and the Macedonians with their countryman, and the Gie* 
clans with their Dioxippus, naked, and armed only with a 
club. Coragus, armed at all points, being at some disttBCi 
from his enemy, threw a javelin at him, which the other nim* 
bly declined ; then he sought to wound him with a long spear, 
which the oflier broke in pieces with his club ; heretpos h< 
drew his sword ; but his nimble and strong adversary leapel 
upon him, threw him to the ground, set his foot upon nis ne(^ 
navanced his club, and looked on the spectators, as inquiris| 
if he should strike ; when Alexander commanded to spii 
htm': so the day ended with glory to Dioxippus. Butti 
king departed, and from that day forward his mind was afiel 
ated from the victor : he fell also into the enyjr of the com* 
and all the Macedonians ; who at a feast privily put a got 
cup under his seat, made a feigned and public inquiry i ^ 
it, and then pretended to find it with him : a concourse 
about him, and the man, afflicted with shame, deptt 
When he came to his inn, he sent a letter to Alexander by 
friends, wherein he related his innocency, and showed fltt ei 
vious villany that had been used to him, after which he ' 
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kimaelf. AlexUndesr, upon hftaring of it, lamented ins death, 
tbobgh he himself, as w&l as others, had envied him whilealive. 

Murder of Hypatia. 
. Hypatia, of Alexandria, the daughter of Theon, the philo- 
•opher, had made such progress in learning, that she excelled 
all the philosophers of her time, and not only succeeded in 
the school of Plato, but also explained the precepts and aphor* 
isms of all sortaof philosophers ; so that a mighty confluence 
was made to her by all sucn as were desirous to improve them- 
selves in philosophy. She came into the knowledge and courts 
of princes, where she behaved herself with singiUar modesty, 
and doubted not to present herself in public amongst the as- 
semblies of men, where, by reason of her gravity and tempe- 
rance of mind, she was received by all sorts, till at last thji 
long-suppressed flames of envy began to break foxlii ; a num- 
ber of malevolent and hot-brained men, whereof Petrus, of 
the church of Cesarea, was the leader, seized upon her in her 
return home, pulled her out of her coach, earned her to the 
forementioned church, where, having stripped her of her 
clothes, they tore her flesh with sharp shells till she died ; 
they then pulled her in pieces, and carried her torn limbs into 
a place csQled Cynaros, where they were buried. This deed 
was no small matter of infamy to Cyrillus, the bishop, and 
the whole church of Alexandria. 

A Bishop througii Envy. 
Theodosius, the yoangwr, was desicous to enlarge the city 
of ConstanUnople ; and to that purpose to take down a great 
part of the wall. He committed the management of this work 
to Cyrus, the preCeot of the city, who, with gseat industry and 
■oelerity, built up the Cherssan wall, that reached from sea to 
sea, vrithin the compass of sixty days. The people of the 
city, who were well pleased with the work, and the prefect's 
expedition therein, cried aloud, ** Constantine built it ; and 
Cyrus had rebuilt it." For this only reason Cyrus became 
so hated, suspected, and envied, by the emperor, that he 
caused him to be shaven, and to enter into orders ; and he 
was afterwards Bishop of Smyrna. 

BOVNDLESS £nVY OF CaLIGULA. 

Caius Caligula, the emperor, was so possessed with the evil 
spirit of envy, that he took from the noblei^HDen^nages of 
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Rome their ancient characters of honour, and badges of their 
houses ; from Torquatus, the chain or collar ; from Cincinna- 
tus, the curled lock of hair ; and from Cn. Pompeius, an 
illustrious person, the surname of Great, belonging to his fa- 
mily. King Ptolemaeus, — whom Calligula had sent for out of 
his realm, and honourably entertained,— he caused to be slain 
on the sudden, for no other reason, but that, as he entered 
into the theatre to behold the shows and games there exhibit- 
ed, he perceived him to have turned the eyes of all the people 
upon him with the resplendent brightness of his purple gown. 
All such as were handsome, and had a thick head of hair 
erown out into a comely length, as they came in his way he 
disfiffured,'causing them to be shaved on the hinder part of their 
heads. Esius Proculus, (for his exceedingly tali and portly 
personage, sumamed Colosseros,) he causea suddenly to be 
pulled down from the scaffold where he sat, into the lists, and 
matched with a sword-fencer, and afterwards with one armed 
at all points ; and when he was victorious in both, he com. 
manded him to be pinioned, and dressed in tattered clothes, 
to be led through the streets, and showed to the women, and 
at last to have his throat cut. To conclude, there was none 
of so base and abject a condition, nor of so mean estate, 
whose advantages and good parts he did not depreciate. 

JOLLY OLD BACCHUS. 

A SONG. BY FREDEBICE TTB&£Lt» ESQ. ' 

'Tis the influence of Bacchus that drowns every care, 

As our spirits are cheer'd with our wine ; 
Though Apollo and Venus our thoughts often share. 

Whilst to Bacchus the heart does incline, 
For all mortal pleasures are shower'd from above — 
Apollo sends harmony, Venus sends love. 

And jolly old Bacchus sends wine. 

Of the vine and the myrtle let each wear a crown. 

As a symbol of friendship below ; 
Then in wine, sons of Bacchus, our cares let us drown — . 

The chief blessing the gods can bestow ; 
For all' mortal pleasures are shower'd from above,— 
Apollo sends harmony, Venus sends lovej j 

And joUy old Bacchus se^ds winef '^^^^S^^ 
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DR. JOHNSON'S BIRTH PLACE. 

The city of Litchfield claims the honour of giving birth to 
many persons of literary celebrity, especially the learned lexi- 
cographer Dr. Samuel Johnson, who was born in the house 
here represented, on the 7th of September, 1709, old style. 
Of Johnson's ancestors very little is certainly known, and he 
himself took no delight in talking of them, for he observed to 
Mrs. Piozzi, " there is little pleasure in relating the anec- 
dotes of beggary." The doctors uncle was a well-known pu- 
gilist and* wrestler, who was never thrown or conquered. 

The father of Samuel Johnson was the first who emerged 
from the obscure occupation of the family, which resided at 
Cubley, in Derbyshire, as day-labourers ; he became a book- 
seller at Litchfield, and was a nfan of large athletic constitu- 
tion, of violent passions, and of a melancholy cast, nearly 
approaching to madness. He was so attached to the Stuart 
family, that when Dr. Sacheverell, in his memorable tour 
through England, came to Litchfield, he carried his son Sa- 
muel, then not three years old, to the cathedral, and placed 
him upon his shoulders, that he iiight see as well as hear the 
far-famed preacher. 

Dr. Johnson received the rudiments of his education at 

G.28. R 
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the free school at Litchfield, and OB^wSlgtof October, 1728, 
was entered of Pembroke college/ Oxford ^ he remabed a 
short time at college, and returned to Litdi£ekl ; his lather 
died soon after, and the whole receipt out of ^ eftcts nts no 
more than twenty j^unds. The life of this grei^ mui is too 
1^1 known to require our following him through all the vicis- 
gitttdes of Ms eventful life. He died on the 13t^ of Deoem- 
ber, 17B4, and was buried in the poets-comer, Westimoster- 
abbey. 

The house in iPi^iich he was bom is situated opposite the 
m4riiet-<house, at the comer of Sadler-street ; it is a square 
stuccoed building the upper part jurojecting in the ancient 
fttshion, md resting upon piUan at the angl^ ! The praisei 
0^ Litchfield haVe often been poetically celebrated. The fol- 
lowing is not one oi the least deserving preservatioa : — 

Here Johnson feshion'd his elaborate style. 

And truth well pleased, the moral work survieyM ; 
Here, o*er her darling's cradle, wont to smile, 

Thalia with her Gasrick fondly play*d ; 
And here the flower of England s virgin train. 

Boast of our isle, Litchfield's peculiar pride ; 
Here Seward caught the dew-drops of her strain 

From grief and fancy's magic-mingled tide : — 
Exult fiedr city ! and indulge 1^ praise 
A grateful stranger to ^y glory pays. 



THE BRITISH SOLDIER'S SONG. 

Wherever sounds the voice of strife* 

With gUktering glaves we come ; 
There's glory in onr martial fife. 

And freedom in*oiir drum ; 
The dauntless banner o'er us waves. 

Appalling in its wrath ; 
Avaunt, ye cravens, and ye slat«s, 

Mor dare pohite our path ! 

To us, bright Europe's hymn ascends. 

From city, tower, and sea ; 
And unto freedom's shrine she bends 
The pure and prostrate knee. 
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We fiee'd her when she stoop'd to slaves. 

Her recreant foes we slew ! 
Attest it, with thy glorious graves !— 

Thou lordly Waterloo ! 

Fiance sent her youthful warriors forth, 

With bayonet, sword, and flame ; 
And, like a tempest of the north, . 

0*er Portugal they came. 
The Lusitanian nobles fled — 

We cross'd the angry sea ; 
We reach'd their country— fought and bled — 

And made their country free ! 

When Spain unsheath'd her patriot brand. 

To check Napoleon's wrath. 
Our banner beam'd in her proud laaid — 

A lamp unto her path ! 
Corunna heard our cannons yeH, 

And saw our torches glare ; 
Around us Gaul's pale champions fell ! 

The British sword v#ls there ! 

Go, ask the dark untutor'd Russ — 

Go, ask the belted Hun ; 
How gloriously they'll speak of us. 

And all the deeds we ve done. 
Europe ! exalt thy daring crest. 

And wave thy gonfalons ; 
Our flinchless swords have gain'd thee rest. 

And broken all thy bonds ! 

Let joivial tars the Nile extoi, 

Where Nelson's hondUr'd name 
Akmg the crimson decks did roll, 

And througb the smoke and flame ; 
But, deathless Albueca, we 

Will deeply think upon ; 
And when we die, Oh, may we be 

With Moore and Wellington ! 
Detd. R- A. 
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ALICE FORD -, OR, THE DAYS OF QUEEN 
MARY. 

BY MRS. HEMAKS. 

** Close the book, Alice," said a venerable gray-headed 
old man, to his daughter, who sat beside him on a low stool 
reading aloud ; *• it is getting dark ; I feel weary : we will 
have our customary mesd, and then to bed." 

His daughter rose immediately ; and, first carefully depo- 
siting the large and thickly-bound volume, with its many 
clasps, in a box which stooa in one comer of the room, she 
set about making the desired arrangement. 

The small cottage occupied by Stephen Ford and his daugh- 
ter was situated in a retired lane, not far from the then royal 
forest of Epping. Its owner had, by early industiy, obtain- 
ed a sufficient competence to enable him to pass his old age 
in comfort. He was a widower, left with two children, a son 
and a daughter. Alice was seventeen, and the joy and de- 
light of her father. To her feminine skill and neatness their 
humble abode owed much of its inviting appearance. Clean 
rushes were spread over the floor ; and the table, the chairs, 
and particularly her father's large high-backed one, all of oak, 
shone with the highest polish that good housewifery could 
give. The walls were, indeed, blackened with the smoke, as 
there was no chimney ; for chimneys were a luxury at that 
time, possessed by few houses, except those of a very superior 
description. A small, but well-arranged garden, lay behind 
the dwelling, cultivated by Stephen Ford himself, and in 
which Alice spent many of her leisure hours, tending the 
plants and flowers that vv^ere under her special care. 

Alice quickly prepared the meal for her fatiier's supper, and 
the old man sat down to partake of it. 

" How long is it, my child," said he, " since I had the 
good fortune to be of service to the Loi-d Fortescue, when his 
horse stumbled and threw him, during a hunt in the forest 
hard by?" 

" Nearly four months, father," replied Alice, with a slight 
tremor in her voice, and a heightened colour in her face, which 
she turned aside to conceal. 

" Methinks he has been much a stranger here of late,** said 
the old man ; I miss his cheerful voice and kind manner ; 
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but one, who stands so well at court, cannot be expected to 
think much of us humble ones ; and yet I wrong nim, for, 
since I first knew him, he has been ever considerate and con- 
descending." 

** You say truly, father," rejoined Alice; ** he always 
speaks of the service you rendered him with gratitude." 

"Tush, girl!" interrupted her father, " mention it not; 
'twas but a trifle. He is a bi-ave youth, and a noble; and I 
pray heaven to bless him, and guard him in these strange and 
perilous times I" 

" Amen !" said Alice, fervently ; and she arose from her 
seat to hide her emotion and her tears. She had scarcely 
done so, when they were interrupted by a slight knocking at 
the cottage door, which had been clos^ for the night. 

" Open the door, Alice," said Stephen Ford ; " it may be 
our neighbour, Ambrose, has fallen ill again, and his wife 
needs our assistance." 

Alice withdrew the bolt, and immediately two strange and 
fierce-looking men rushed in, and, in tones which made Alice 
tremble, demanded of the old man if his name was Stephen 
Ford, and if he had a son apprenticed to learn the craft of a 
goldbeater in the city of London. 

* * In truth have I , said Ford ; ' ' and a dutiful and kind son 
he is : what know ye of him ?" and he looked at them with 
suiprise, mingled with dislike, as he gazed on their ruffianly 
appearance. 

** Of that anon," said one of'the men, in an insolent tone ; 
'* but I arrest you as my prisoner, under warrant from his re- 
vereike. Bishop Bonner, and you must with me to London 
forthwith." 

A loud,^hriek burst from the lips of AKce, and she threw 
her arms round her father, as if to detain him. 

** This is sad news, my girl," he said, looking fondly on 
her : " but heaven's will be done : tell me only, I pray you, 
the reason of my arrest. And of my son — what of him ?" 

" Could we have found km, we had not come after you," 
said the man ; " he has spoken against the pap^l faith, and 
denied the doctrine of the real presence, in an argument which 
he held with the most holy father Clement ; and as he has 
absconded, you are ordered to be committed to prison in hi$ 
stead." 

E 3 
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" Now, heaven be praised, that I can suffer for my wonP* 
said the old man, " and preserve my imprudent boy m>m the 
malice of his enemies. Fear not, my child ; I have committed 
no offence, and shall, no doubt, be speedily set at liberty." 

'' I will not part from you, my father, said Alice, in an 
agony of tears ; " I will go with you to prison." 

" It may not be," repUed her father \ and would but add 
to my present sorrow. You can, however, be near, and abide 
for the time with your cousin in Eastcheap, where you will hear 
tidings of what befals me more speedily ; our neighbour Am- 
brose will gladly be your guide thither." 
This was said in a low tone, apart, to Alice. 
" Come !" cried one of the men, in an impatient tone ;. 
** time wears— we might have been half-way to London by 
this time." 

** I am ready," answered Ford, advancing toward them. 
*' Yet one moment," interrupted Alice, and regardless of 
their presence, she threw herself at her father's feet, and im- 
ploreo his blessing. 

" May heaven's blessing be ever on thee !" said the old 
man, fervently, while the tears rolled down his furrowed 
cheeks ; '* and may we meet again in happiness !" — So say- 
ing, he raised her from the ground, and tenderly kissing her 
cheek, exhorted her to exert her fortitude in this trial which 
had come upon her, and to pray to the Disposer of all events 
that he would be their guide, and console and deliver them 
safely out of this trouble. He then gave himself up to the 
care of the man sent to seize him, and Alice, with a bitter 
si^h, saw the door close upon her father, which she, in her 
grief and fear, believed he would never enter again. 

The next day saw Alice an inmate of her cousin's house in 
Ea§tcheap, for her own cottage seemed utterly forlorn and 
destitute, deprived of the presence of her kind parent. The 
noise and bustle of the town ill accorded with tlie melancholy 
feelings of Alice, but she strove to endure it, as she knew that 
she was near her father, and could gaze evien on the walls of 
his prison. 

Her cousin was a person of whom she had previously seen 
but little. Though evidently grieved at the misfortune that 
had befallen her kinsman, she was too fearful of being brought 
into trouble herself to take any active steps to serve him. 
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Thus, though AHce had a home, she had none to advise oi 
console her. ' * If I could but be with my dear father," thought 
she, ** I should feel more happy. He has been used to my 
attentions: they would comfort him, and render his imprison- 
ment less irksome. I will make the attempt ; they will not 
be so inhuman as to deny me." Alice, however, was mis« 
taken. Several times she presented herself before the jailor, 
and begged for entrance only to tee her father, but was sternly 
refused ; and when she grayed them to tell her how it fared 
with him, they laughea at her anxiety, and bade her be 
gone. 

*' One more trial," said Alice, '' and may heaven prosper 
it ; if that fail me, I must submit ;" and she wept bitterly. 

The mansion of Lord Fortescue stood near the site of what 
is now Charing Cross, but which was then little better than 
a village ; and its back windows possessed an uninterrupted 
view of the Thames, and of the fields and country on the 
opposite side of the river. Lord Fortescue was intently 
watching the first approach of an autumn twilight over the 
fair prospect before him, when one of his domestics entered, 
and mformed him that a female was waiting in the outer hall, 
who prayed to see him on urgent business. 

"Admit her," said Lord Fortescue; "I will see her 
here." 

The domestic obeyed, and re-entered almost immediately, 
followed by a woman whose face was closely shrouded by a 
large wimple. The servant retired upon a sign from his mas- 
ter, and Lord Fortescue advanced towards the female. 

" What want you with me, my good woman ]" 

** Help!" said Alice ; for it was she who had thus ven- 
tured ; and she partly removed her wimple, and disclosed a 
face, lovely indeed, but extremely pale, while her whole frame 
seemed to shake with the agitation she experienced. Lord 
Fortescue started in surprise, evidently mingled with pleasure ', 
for his eyes brightened, and the flush of joy mounted even to 
his temples. 

" You here !" he exclaimed, *' this is happiness I could 
not have hoped for ; and how fares it with your good father to 
whom 1 owe so much 1" 

*• Alas ! alas !" answered Alice, bursting into tears, ** it if 
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of him I would speak to you : he is a prisoner by order of 
Bishop Bonner, though innocent of ofience, for my brother's 
sake, who has fled from their malice, having spoken, I fear, 
too boldly on matters of faith. They will not let me see my 
father — I have no friend to aid me—none^but I thought 
that haply you might be induced to use your inffnence, for my 
poor father's sake, to permit my sharing his lot, whatsoever it 
may be." 

" And why not for your own sake, sweet Alice 1" asked 
Lord Fortescue ; " I would readily use my utmost power to 
serve you ; trust me, I have known but little happiness since 
we last parted ;" and he sighed deeply ; ** but touching this 
zffaoT of your father's," he continued, "I tell you fireely, I 
like it not, for Bonner is a wily and insidious priest, high in 
favour with the queen, and full of burning wrath against the 
faith held by your family." 

** Then in heaven alone must be our hope !" said Alice, 
clasping her hands fervently. '* Nay," she added, earnestly, 
" I pray you, my lord, to stir not in this matter of our«. If 
there be so much of danger belonging to it, peril not your own 
safety, but leave us to our fate." 

" Vou mistake my meaning utterly, Alice, ** replied the 
young nobleman ; I would but guard you against a hope of 
your good father's speedy release. I doubt not I shall, wi&- 
out much difficulty, be able to gain you admittance to the 
prison ; and heaven knows that fear of my own danger does 
not a|^al me. Openly I cannot serve him against the power 
of the papal church ; yet rest assui^, I will leave no means 
untried to assist him, and, if possible, to secure his safety ; 
and then, in happier times, will you promise to think more 
favourably of me, sweet Alice V* and he attempted to take her 
_. hand, but she instantly withdrew it. 
^ ** O speak not thus my lord I'^'and, as she spoke, her eye 
glanced on the rich dress of Lord Fortescue, on his em- 
broidered silk vest, and green velvet mantle, which hung 
gracefully from his shoulders, and formed a striking contrast 
with the simplicity observed in her own attire. '* It is not 
meet for a lowly maid, like me, to listen to such words from 
one of noble birth ; and, but for my afflictions and utter help- 
lessness I had not intruded myself thus upon your presence 
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this day : let this plead for me ; and may you soon meetTrith 
a lady of your own rank, who is worthy to receive vows of 
afiection which Alice Ford must not listen to. 

In despite of her efforts to repress them, tears filled her 
eyes. 

" I will talk of this no more now, Alice," he replied ; " but 
see, it is nearly dark — where is your present abode 1" 

She told him. 

** Nay then, I will guide you thither in safety — for part 
of your way is lonely, and evil may befal you." 

" It must not be, my lord, grateful though I am for your 
kindness ; God will be my protector. Tell me only, I pray 
you, when I may hope to see my father?" 

" The day after tomorrow present yourself at the gate of his 
prison, where, before then, I have no doubt, orders will have 
arrived to give you admittance. Is there ought else in which 
I can serve you V* 

" I crave nothing more at your hands, my lord. — Alas ! I 
know nothing of my dear brother, or I would pray your in- 
terest in his behalf." 

" I trust," answered Lord Fortescue, " that he will have 
sufficient prudence to remain concealed ; for, where he taken, 
I fear there would be no hope for him.** 

** May heaven grant it !" said Alice ; ** and now, my lord, 
farewell ! accept of my grateful thanks ; and may the blessing 
of heaven abide with you for ever." 

" Amen, sweet Alice !" said Lord Fortescue, as he affec- 
tionately pressed her hand, which she suffered him to retain 
for a few moments ; then closing her wimple, and once more 
murmuring *' farewell !" she quitted his presence. 

Lord Fortescue was an only child, and an orphan. He 
had been most affectionately brought up by his uncle, to 
whom he was firmly attached, and who was now an aged 
man. It was to spare his feelings the shock, which he knew 
the intimacy woula produce, that Lord Fortescue concealed 
the preference he felt for the reformed doctrines. He was 
little more than twenty, and of a frank and ingenuous dis- 
position. 

Accident introduced him to the presence of Alice Ford, 
when her unaffected piety^ gentle manners, and retiring love- 
liness, made a deep impression on his young and susceptible 
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heart. Forgetting the difference of their stations, he spoke t& 
her of his lore ; but Alice, though she felt, alas I that she 
could not look on him wkh indifierence, refused to listen to his 
suit, for she saw the host of evils attendant on it, and forbade 
him ever to think of her, but in the light of an huml^, 
though grateful, friend. It was tins disappointment that had 
occasioned his long absence from the cottage previously to 
the period when our little history commences. 

On the appointed morning, AUce repaired to ihe prison ; 
and, in reply to her question for admission, received a sollen 
consent from the jailor, who led the way along a dark and 
narrow passage, at the end of which was a low massive door, 
thickly studded with large iron nails. He applied a key, and 
unclosed the door. Alice's heart beat quidi, and her head 
felt dizzy ; for she saw her beloved father at one comer of the 
cell, and she rushed toward him and threw herself into his 
arms. Their meeting was, indeed, a sorrowful oae; fat 
Alice learned with dismay, that in two days more her finther 
was to be brought to trial. The venerable man, homewKt, 
remained serene under his affliction, and his trust in heavi^:! 
continued unshaken. He at first vehemently ojq^iosed his 
daughter's wish of remaining in prraon ; but wbui he savr 
how she clung to him, he consented to her stay, and blessed 
heaven for granting him the affection and dutiful attentions 
of his child. Neither did he forget to pray for Lord Fortescne, 
through whose friendly aid alone Alice had been enabled to 
be with him in his imprisonment. 

On the day appointed for his trial, Stephen Ford seemed to 
ac(][uire new vigour. He prayed long and earnestly wi^ 
Alice ; and, when the officers entered to conduct him into the 
presence of his judges, he appeared not only resigned, but 
cheerful. Alice followed her father, and trembled when she 
entered the court and looked on the countenances of those who 
were to pronounce his doom. The crafty and insidious Bon- 
ner was seated on the bench in solemn state, accompanied by 
two inferior coadjutors in his unholy and unchristian proceed- 
ings. The old man stood up, firm and undauntedly, while an 
indictment was read to the following effect : — 

** That his son, Lionel Ford, had impiously denied the 
doctrine of the real presence, for which enme he was to have 
been put upon his trial ; but that, having^escaped from the 
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hands of justioe, it had been deemed right and pooper that his 
father, Stej^en Ford, should be apprehended in his stead, and 
brought into court to answer for toe unwarrantable and trea- 
sonable doctrines held by his son, the said Lionel Ford." 

A pause of a few minutes succeeded the reading of the in- 
dictment ; it was first broken by the prisoner. 

" If my son have ened, I alone am to blame ; for from me 
did he receive instructi(m in his religious faith." 

** And know ye not the punishment attendant upon the 
holders of such impious tenets V asked Bonner, in a tone 
which made Alice move closer to her father,* as though her 
feeble aid might avail. 

" My faith, and, I trust, that of my son also, is founded 
on the written word of God," said the M man, boldly. 

** Wtifiil and penrerted suiDer !" replied hb judge, " thou 
art not able to distinguish the truth, neither is it for an un- 
hallowed tongue, such as thine, lo presume to speak slightly 
of mysteries which the spiritual directors of Christ's flock 
alone can so^." 

*' That be far from me," said Ford, in a tone of mildness ; 
neither cane I hither to aigue against thee ; but, touching 
the matter for which I am brought here, I do not deny its jus- 
tice." 

" Silence, babUer !" int^crupted Bonner ; ** let the trial 
ptoceed!" 

*^* Stay yet a few mODients," replied the prisoner ; *' if it be 
the ofience urged against me and my son, that we profess to 
be humble foUowers of, and beHevers iA, the doctrines pro- 
mulgated by the blessed reformers, then we are guiltv of that 
which ye do lay to our charge; but that faith will neither 
make us evil men, nor rebellious subjects ; and for that which 
ye would tfy us, we are alone answerable unto our maker." 

The judffe was here about to rebuke the prisoner harshly ; 
Imt sttddemy, a gieat noise and bustle were heard at the ex- 
tremity of the court, and a young man rushed hastily past 
those who would have opposed lus enti-ance, exclaiming — 
'* Step the proceedings! I surrender myself! set my father 
free!'* 

At the sound of the well-known voice, Stephen Ford recog- 
nised his son, and he cast on him a look full of parental fondness, 
while Alice burst into tears, and threw herself into hit arms. 
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" O my father !'' said Lionel, ** had I sooner heard of tlie 
evil that had befallen, you for my sake, think ye that I would 
have remained thus long concealed.*' 

''Would that ye had !" said the old man, as he turned 
aside, and the first tears he had shed that day fell from his aged 
eyes, and he murmured to himself—'' Alas ! so young ! and 
so like his sainted mother !" 

' ' Lionel Ford ! ** said Bonner, as he contemplated the young 
man with malicious satisfaction, " ye have this day surren- 
dered unto justice : our holy church, ever merciful, even now 
extends her arms to receive you, if you are willing to renounce 
your enors, and to abjure those tenets which your parent has 
this day openly proclauned/' 

" For myself, I have nothing to say,'' said Lionel ; '* but 
for my father, I would implore your mercy— he has committed 
no offisnce ; let him not be brought to harm for my sake, I 
entreat you." 

" Speak not of me," interrupted his father ; " my days 
on earth can be but few ; what recks it that they should be a 
little shortened? On my head," he continued, addressing 
Bonner, '' alone let thy judgment fall : I will endure it wil- 
lingly. But spare my son !' 

Any other heart than that of their vindictive judge would 
have been moved to pity at sight of the affecting gi'oup before 
him. Alice had thrown herself upon her knees beside her fa- 
ther, and held one of his hands closely clasped 4n both of hers ; 
and on the other side of the old man stood Lionel, with a 
brow and lip that told the beholders he would not shrink from 
suffering in a worthy cause. In Bonner's breast, however, 
pity had not found a dwelling. 

" Speak !" he said ; ** are ye both willing to put from 3^ 
the wicked and blasphemous milli which ye have heretofore 
holden, or to receive the punishment awarded to all such V 

'* We will net renounce our faith !" was repeated by both 
father and son, nearly at the same moment. 

** Courage ! my dear son," said Ford ; " since hope for 
theey even, is over, let us be firm ; nor, though our lives ate 
at stake, deny the true and everlasting doctrines of the 
gospel!" 

'* Away vidth the heretics !" said Bonner,—" what need 
of more ? our ears have been too long profaned by their im- 
piety ; let them receive their doom I" 
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Aocordinglj, he proceeded to pass sentence upon them, 
which Mras, *' that Uiey should be burned at the stake, as ob- 
stinate heretics and enemies of the only true church, in the 
public place of Smithfield, on that very day week." 

Stephen Ford and his son heard their sentence with calm- 
ness, and were led back to prison without a murmur escaping 
from their lips ; examples, as they were, amongst hundreds, 
who, in that time of persecution, reioiced that they were 
thought worthy to suffer for ^spel truth. Alice, ere the sen- 
tence was pronounced, happily lost, for a time, all sense of 
sorrow, ana was removed from court in a state of insensibility. 

It is impossible to depict the misery of Lord Fortescue, 
when aware of the cruel sentence which had been pronounced 
on his humble friends. Vain were all the efforts which he 
made to procure a remission of their punishment ; yet, at the 
risk of gneving his beloved uncle, he made frequent visits to 
Stephen Ford and his son, in their dark abode. He could 
not fail of being edified by the resignation which they both 
(fisplayed ; and even Alice seemed to have caught a portion 
of their christian spirit, and to fix her thoughts upon death 
as the welcome messenger that should end her sorrows, and 
give her a blissful re-union with those whom she best loved 
upon earth. The feelings of the father, however, frequently 
strugs^led for mastery in the breast of Ford, and heavy sighs 
would occasionally break from him, when he looked on the 
calm and youthful face of his son, so soon to suffer a cruel 
death. He remembered that he had been the cherished child 
of his mother, and that she had on her death-bed pathetically 
exhorted him to watch over and protect him. 

" And I would have done," he exclaimed, " with my own 
life ; but heaven willed it otherwise." 

Lord Fortescue had given to her father a solemn promise 
that he would watch over Alice as his own sister, and pre- 
serve her, by every means in his power, from the world's ig- 
nominy and reproach ; so that, with respect to his daughter, 
Stephen Ford felt his anxiety greatly lessened. 

The days allotted to the prisoners previously to the closing 
of their earthly pilgrimage, passed quickly away ; and the 
morning, appointed for the triumph of tneir faith and the 
termination of their sufferings, arrived, alas ! too soon for the 
unhappy Alice. Early on that day, Stephen Ford prayed 
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loQf and fervently with his son, that resignation and patienGe 
might be granted to them» and heavemy support afforted* 
The hour for separation was drawing near, and AUce had 
thrown herself at her father^s feet, and begged of him to bless 
once again, when the door of their cell was burst <^n — ^Alice 
started to her feet — 

** The dreadful time is not yet come !'* she said. 

It was Lord Fortescue ', his face was pale, and ke ^seemed 
greatlv agitated. 

" Are you come to bid us a £nal farewell, my lord V* said 
the old man. 

** I bring you good tidings !'* he said ; " I bring yott|iar- 
doti V* 

*• Nay, good my loid, you surely err '." said Lionel ; ** no 
pardon can be given by a relentless judge, like Bonner, to 
those of our faith." 

** I do thank God," said Lord I'ortescue, " that his power 
is broken, and that I live to state the happy truth. Ve are 
no longer prisoners, but free men^—behold the proof!'* and 
he drew a sealed packet from his pocket, and proceeded briefly 
to inform them that Queen Mary had died the day before ^ 
and that aware of the unjust sentence passed upon them, he 
had lost no time in hastening to the Pnncess Elizabeth, now 
queen ; and, laying the case before her, had from her pro- 
cured an order for their free pardon, and release from prison. 

On that very day that was to see them victims at the stake, 
did Ford, with Lionel and Alice, reach their home ; and, 
joining in prayer, they returned thanks to that God whose 
protecting nand had preserved and delivered them from the 
machinations of their enemies. 

At the expiration of two years, the uncle of Lord fortes^ 
cue died ; and then did he again seek Alice Ford, and speak 
to her of that love which he had so long entertained for her. 
Had not her own heart pleaded in his favour, how could Alice 
refuse one who had saved the life of her father and brother t 
She consented ; and Stephen Ford lived to see his daughter a 
loved and loving wife, and his son advance in honour and 
prosperity, ere the light of this world closed on him for ever , 
and he sank calm and peacefully into the grave. 
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BT RICHAR© BOWITT, 

Ta£^ WM a Wdshman, 

Tkfly was a thief.^^iirteTy 9ong. 

I sing : and aid me ye who have the power. 
And ye who have not-— please to stand aside ; 

I hope, at least, the '' muses' nine" will shower 
On me the spray of the ireastalian tide. 

And cause the latent buds of verse *to flower. 
For 1 would sing, and must, whate'er betide ; 

My hero, chosen from the tribe of drones — 

A Webhman and a rogue ;— his name John Jones. 

A drone^*--because he neither toil'd nor spun, 
But suck'd the honey from the well-stor'd hive : 

A loitering idle thing of breeze and sun. 

Who never sought out honest means to dirive : 

Who, if he lov'd mat meed of praise " well done,'' 
Deserv'd it least of any vright ajive : 

And yet he aught have had it had he sought. 

For his was mind — at least so people thought. 

He was a quaker in his youth, because 
He in that sect was by his parent's bred ; 

And had by rote their wise reugious saws ; 
Yet other themes at times possessed his head : 

Whate'er they were, he warr d not with the laws 
Of his own sect^ — perhaps a Other's dread — 

Nay, 'twas an uncle s, who, old, rich and kind. 

Had hot an heir-*'twas that which sway'd his mind. 

A man may wear a hat with spacious brim. 

Shady and sombre as a sycamore, — 
(And such a hat, indeed, belon^'d to him,) 

A man may wear his coat plain down before, 
Uncollar'd, unlappell'd,— amazing prim ! 

His manners open as a gossip's door ; 
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Seeming a quaker in bis mien and dress» 
Yet be a heartless villain, not the less ! 

Unto the blast of fame our hero lent 

Daily some pious puff, and took great care 

That not one sid€-wind should be lo&t, but sent 
To that old quaker uncle with no heir: 

Was there a bible-meeting, there he went ; 
His speeches and their plaudits rent the air ; 

And these he took good care his uncle knew — 

His fame, his wisdom, and long speeches too. 

Awhile his vices slept j his virtuous deeds 
Were given to every wind — to eveiy tongue ; 

And as the arrow on its mission speeds, 
So sped the object of his hope, ere lone 

True to its aim ; and he, whom it misleads. 
That kind old uncle, in his honour strong. 

Could not suspect his nephew, whilst his choice 

Was loudly sanction'd by the public voice. 

But one thing now seemM wanting to the bliss 
Of the adopted gentleman — a bride : 

The old man s wishes were as strong as his 
To see the knot effectually tied j 

And searching eyes were sent abroad for this. 
Nor was it long before the maid was spied. 

Not young, nor beautiful, — but then her dower 

Would makQ amends ; it was a golden shower. 

The match might be considered quite as made. 
She never could refuse a youth like John ! 

Yet for awhile the wedding seem'd delayed : 
The settlement — the lady wanted none : 

But still he should have wealth himself, 'twas said. 
For her the match were else no prudent one. 

The uncle thought so too, and deeds were nenn'd, 

Which settled wealth upon him to that end. 

The deeds were made, and executed too ; 

The wedding did not take place as wa| thought ;. 
And jret the young man made not much ado, 

As if the disappointment keenly w^^^tj^ 
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Upon his mind — 'twas certainly broke through. 

Or ne'er begun, as some have shrewdly taught : 
The deeds were ^gn'dy — the uncle's cash made sure — 
The youth was rich— and quickly both were poor. 

" A change came o'er the spirit of their dream ;" 
Tom Paine and pleasure ted the youth astray ; 

And on the quaker s hearth the fiddle's scream. 
Drove thdr eld guest of quiet far away. 

The neighbours were amaz'd, the old man's team 
For red-coat hunters chang'd their wonted dray ; 

AH was confu^on in that peaceful place, 

And riot followed with as deep disgrace ! 

The uncle liv'd not long to <see the change, 
But broken-hearted in the grave was laid ; 

The people lor'd him, and th^ thought it strange. 
That in his old a?e he shoukl thus be paid 

Ingratitude for goodness ! Still the range 
Of John's excesses daiker deeds display'd ; 

Th^ servant girl was with — I need not say, 

Each reader can explain it his own way. 

The child, of course, was the old man's — so John 
Wpuld have persuaded people if he could : 

The girl was bnb'd to say so — ^but anon 
They found the scheme productive of no good : 

"Jlie old man's character ! — ^the youth's waa gone ! 
He quickly found how things were understood. 

The villain was well known, and vainly tried 

To fix a stain on him he had belied ! 

Branded, despis'd, and shunn'd by all ^o knew him. 
Save those of his own stamp — ^the vain and vile. 

The fashionably-ruined one clung to him. 
As to a hospital. In a brief while 

He ran tiie thief s career, and to renew him 
paid i'th iCing's-bench his debts. In finest style 

Cheated the hangman ; but he'll have him soon — 

This quaker, deist, fiddler, and bufifoon ! 

s 3 
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THOUGHTS ON DRAM-DRINKING. 

BT DR. FOTHSROILL, OF BATH. 

Sucb is the rage for the detestable potion, *' GenuvM HoUr 
lands, neat oi importedf'* that thousands of poor half-famished 
creatures daily swallow it with insatiable avidity. Though 
supported, together with their helpless families, at the expense 
of the public, they have been often known to pledge their 
allowance of bread, their clothes, nay, the very beds they lie 
on, to procure their accustomed dose of gin ! 

If we descend into their comfortless abodes, what an a£^t- 
ing scene do we behold ! Disease, poverty, and wretched- 
ness, pourtrayed in their strongest colours ! This deplorable 
abuse of spiritual liquors, then, is a national evil of the first 
magnitude, and is certainly more malignant in its nature, and 
more fatal in its consequences, than is commonlj imagined. 
It not only disqualifies men for activity, and habits of indus' 
try, but totally deprives them of that honest spirit of inde- 
pendence, which ought to be their pride as Englishmen. The 
time mispent in riot and debauch, occasions a vast loss of 
labour, ruins the peace of families, and strikes at the very root 
of population. Men addicted to this vice, have no idea of 
making provision for a family, or ambition of earning more at 
their respective trades, than barely sufficient to buy the daily 
portion of spirits ; this being the sum total of their wishes, or, 
m their own language, "their meat, drink, and clothe," 
which is indeed, almost literally true, as they use very little 
of either besides. 

This pernicious habit is highly injurious to public as well 
as private property. Among mechanics and tradesmen, it 
proauces deots, disgrace, and bankruptcy. Among farmers, 
bad tillage, scanty crops, and universal bad management, 
such as fields and gardens overrun with weeds, broken fences, 
and half clad dirty children, vdthout manners or education. 
Among servants and domestics, idleness, and extravagance, 
loss of character, and beggary. 

In the year 1751, when the abuse of spirits had risen to an 
alarming height, the number of dram-drinkers in the kingdwn 
of Great Britain, according to a very able calculator, amounftd^ 
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on a moderate computation, to 400,000 ; and he conceived it 
probable, that they might considerably exceed that nmnber. 

On balancing the account between the profits arising to 
government, and the damage accruing to the nation at large, 
he. endeavours to prove, that a loss, Uttle less than four mil- 
lions, must yearly fall on the trading interest, and the revenues 
of Great Bntain. Add to this, the damage sustained by the 
premature and untimely deaths of so many fellow -creatures, 
the loss is incalculable. 

Supposing, for the present, however, we only consider the 
loss of time, the loss of labour, and of money mispent in pub- 
lic-houses ; can we wonder that our parishes are overburdened 
with poor ; that our prisons overflow with insolvent debtors ; 
or, that our poor-rates, which long ago amounted to the 
enormous sum of two millions a year should be rapidly in- 
creasing? Is it not high time, then, that some powerful 
check should be given to this alarming abuse of spirits, and 
that some more efficient, or economical, plan be adopted, 
which may prove more favourable to industry and sobnety 1 
Should no means short of a total prohibition of them be found 
effectual, what ought to be the alternative 1 Ought the mere 
acquisition of revenue, arising from spirits, even for a moment, 
be suffered to stand in competition with the health and virtue 
of the community 1 or is there no method of supporting the 
revenue, but at the expence of population, properly, and com- 
merce, the great sources from whence revenue itself is derived, 
and to which it ought ever to be subservient. 



THE LAWSUIT. 

** Well met!" I exclaimed, joyously, as I encountered 
my old college friend, Charles Morton, one morning in Ox- 
ford-street. " Why, Charles, looking on your happy coun^ 
tenance recalls the gladsome days of youth and merriment !" 

** Is mine indeed a happy countenance V* asked Morton, 
as j • after a hearty shake, V withdrew his hand from mine ; 
and he uttered the question in such an accent of bitter heart- 
Ivokenness that I involuntarily paused to look on him. There 
were still the same fine features— deep eye, aquiline nose, and 
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lofty brow, which had gained for him in his youth theappd- 
lation of ' the handsome Morton ;' but care had palea hip 
cheek, and after I had gazed at him for a moment, I abnost 
imagined that it had bowed his tall and graceful fignie. 

" Charles/' I uttered painfully, " you are ill." — ** Yes my 
friend, *' replied Morton with mournful earnestness, " I as 
indeed ill — sick at heart«^a disease which knows no remedy.'* 

I asked the cause of his unhappiness. He felt that tk^ 
question was one of friendship, not curiosity ; and he told vw 
of his sorrows like a man who had the miserable satisfaction 
of feeling, that although unfortunate, he was not degraded. 

He was an orphan, dependant on a rich and parsimonious 
relative. On leaving college, he had induced the onh^ daughter 
of a wealthy baronet to elope with him, and her rather had 
resented the action even to his death h(mf . Morton's uncle, 
with the caprice incident on avarice, bequeathed to hun but a 
poor pittance, almost inadequate to the support of nation, and 
thus Charles, in a few short months, beheld the woman of kb 
heart, in all save his afrection»->-a beegar ! He had been induced 
to mortgage his slender annuity, and to dispute the will of the 
lady's father. "I have done it," concluded Morton in a 
hollow tone ; " I have become the victim of a lawsuit. Alieia 
and my boy are the sacrifices of my credulity — but till to day 
I madly clung to a hope, wild and chimerical enough to sa« 
tisfy the raving fancy of a lunatic — and to day, one move 
merciful than his fellows, told me that there was no hcp9. In 
a few hours the fiat goes forth, and I am taught that uttav 
ruin will be the result. For myself I care not— but Alida, 
bred in affluence, the child of luxury and indulgence,"-<^aiid 
he smote his brow, and trembled with the excess of his emo- 
tion. 

" Do not despair while even a shadow of trust remains," I 
urged, gently, *• Charles, for Alicia's sake — for your son's — 
you must hope on ; let us return to your wife, if you ana tilnw 
moved, what must be her suffering ? 

A flush of the deepest crimson overspread the countenaoea 
of Morton ; then bursting into a hysterical laugh, he himself 
directed my attention to it, as he exclaimed bitterly: *' Do 
you not see how my impotent pride rushes to arms, whan a 
friend would look on the wretchedness that will ere long be 
food for the cold eye of an unpitying worid I—and y«-**«" 
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and he held me back a moment, and the gldw of memory 
brightened his countenance and flashed in his dark eyes.: 
" You will not see Alicia as I have seen her — as she once was 
— as she will be no more ! '* The vision of present wretched*- 
ness darkened the tablet of memory, and with an expressioa 
of subdued feeling, he led me in silence to an obscure street, 
and finally to his miserable lodging : the creaking stairs gave 
notice of our approach to the young and heart-stricken wife, 
and on our entrance her eye at once eagerly sought and rested 
on her husband. Fair and beautiful as the Mahommedan 
houri, there was a cast of thought upon her fine face, that 
pictured to the heart the deprecating sadness of the recording 
angel when noting down the trespasses of man— her dress 
was homely even to wretchedness, but what had dress availed 
to such a face and form 1 The long braids of raven hair that 
pressed her forehead, were lost beneath a close cap of the 
purest white : her child played at her knee, plump and rosy, 
unconscious of present troubles, and thoughtless of those to 
come. — Never did I bow so low before a titled beauty on a 
first, meeting, as I did before the wife of Morton ! On our 
entrance, Charles had thrown himself upon a chair, and with 
his face buried in his hands, sobbed aloud. Alicia was beside 
him — her white arms encircled his neck — her lips prest his 
brow — I was forgotten ! 

At length Morton raised his head, and his e^e fell on me 
as I stood in the centre of the apartment. ** Alicia, speak to 
him," he murmured in an unearthly tone, " our own sorrows 
are enough ; why should we spread their pestilence abroad V* 
She approached me, and at the moment Morton's child play- 
fully clung to his knees— hurriedly he grasped the little inno- 
cent, and raising him up at arms length, he exclaimed ; 
" Charles, unhappy victim of a father's weakness — ^you are a 
beggar!" Pleased with the rapidity of the motion, and the 
emphatic accents of his father, the import of which he guessed 
not, the child laughed gayly in his face. Morton could not 
bear this :— in a frenzy of emotion he would have rushed from 
the room ; Alicia, like his guardian angel, held him back :— 
she had not shed a tear ; her bosom heaved wildly, and her 
cheek was deadly pale, but still she spoke with fearful calm- 
ness. 

*' Alicia," said the unhappy Charles, as subdued by the 
violence of his own emotion^ he remained passionately in her 
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embnoe, ** iMiy do you cling to Bae t have I not drawn ^e 
world's scorn down upon you 1" 

*• If the world indeed scorn us, my love," said the young 
wife, tenderly, *' let us be every thing to each other, and the 
ftiag will be unfelt." 

At this moment a quick step was heard upon the stairs-- 
the door yielded to the pressure of a heavy hand, and with a 
smile of honest joy upon his countenance, a man in a mean 
habit entered the room, ** ^u have gained your cause, Mr. 
Morton," he uttered hastily — and I heard no more. — ^A 
wild laugh burst from the lips of Charles, and he strained 
the senseless form of his vnfe to his breast with frightful 
violence. 

I was slowly sauntering down Pall Mall but three days 
ago, when from the window of a handsome chariot a fair 
iUind motioned my approach. — For a moment I looked in- 
credulously at the lofty brow, kissed at intervals by a superb 
• snow-white plume ; at the raven hair hanging in glossy and 
luxuriant rindets ; at the mild dark e;fes, gleaming with 
tempered brightness ;•— but, in the next instant, a large tear 
swelled in them, i was in doubt no longer : it was Alicia ; 
and as I extended my hand, her boy twined his little fingers 
around pne of mine, and I drew my hat over my eye^ to con- 
ceal my weakness. 

TO MY PARENTS. 

BY JOHN CLARE, THB NORTHAUPTONSHIRE PEASANT* 

Ah, little did I think in time that*s past. 
By summer burnt, or numb'd by winter's blast. 
Delving the diteh a livelihood to earn. 
Or lumping com out in a dusty barn ; 
With aching bones returning home at night, 
And sitting down with weary hand to write 5 
Ah, little did I think, as then unknown, 
Those artless rhymes I ever blusli'd to own. 
Would one day be applauded and approved. 
By learning notic'd, and by genius lov*d. 
God knows, my hopes were many, but iny pain 
Damp'd all my prospects which I hop*d to gain ; 
I haidly dar'd to hope. — Thou comer chair ! 
In which I've oft slung back in deep despji^gle 
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Hadstthou expression, thou could'st easy tell 

The pains and all that 1 have knowli too well. 

'Twould be but sorrow's tale, yet still 'twould be 

A tale of truth, and passing sweet to me. 

How oft upon my hand IVe laid my head. 

And thought how poverty deform'd our shed : 

Look'd on each parent's face I fain had cheer'd, 

Where sorrows triumphed, and pale want appear'd ; 

And sigh'd, and hop d, and wish'd some day would come 

When 1 might bring a blessins^ to their home, 

That toil and merit comforts had in store, 

To bid the tear defile their cheeks no more. 

Who that has feelings would not wish to be 

A friend to parents, such as mine to me. 

Who in distress broke their last crust in twain. 

And, though want pinch'd, the remnant broke again ; 

And still, if craving of their scanty bread. 

Crave their last mouthful that I might be fed ! 

Nor for their own wants tear-drops followed free. 

Worse anffuish stung-— they had no more for me. 

And now hope*s sun is looking brighter out. 
And spreading thin the clouds of fear and doubt. 

That long in gloomv sad suspense to me 

Hid the long-waitea smiles I wisb'd to see. 

And now, my parents, helping you is sweet, — 

The rudest havoc fortune could complete ; 

A piteous couple, little blest with friends. 

Where pain and poverbr have had their ends. 

I'll be Ukj crutch, mv uither, lean on me ; 

Weakness knits stubbon whilst it*s bearing thee , 

And hard shall fall the shock of fortune's frown, • 

To eke thy sorrows, ere it breaks me down. 

My mother, too, thy kindness shall be met. 

And ere I'm able will I pay the debt ; 

For whajt thou'st done, and what gone through for me. 

My last eam'd sixpence will I br^ with thee : 

And when my dwmdled sum wont more divide. 
Then take it alWto £site I'll leave the rest ; 

In helping thee I'll always feel a pride. 
Nor think I'm happy till ye botn are blest. 
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POVERTY IN BRITTANNY. 

There is a tribe of snarling, cynical fellows among us, who, 
although they breathe English air, and eat English roast beef 
whenever they can procure it, are continually abusing their 
country. Judging from their conduct, one would be half in- 
clined to tiiink, that when trade is dead, and things wear a 
gloomy aspect, they had entered into some new employment, 
bad been offered a reward for discovering blemishes in our na- 
tional constitution, and that they were making their fortunes 
by collecting together all the imperfections which ingenuity 
could invent, or misfortunes affoni. 

It is the delight of such men, to make invidious comparisons 
between our country and other nations, and to draw inferences 
from the estimate, which are always to our disadvantage. 
The consequence of this mode of proceeding is, that it creates 
uneasiness in the minds of those who are represented as suf- 
ferers, unnerves the hand of industry, and actually gives mag- 
nitude and severity to the evils which caricature alone had 
i^ndered formidable. 

To charge such characters with propagating falsehoods 
would, perhaps, savour too much of seventy, and be in itself 
a deviation from the letter of truth. The plain fact is, that 
the selections are unfairly made ; the worst that our country 
czxi produce being dressed up in the garb of disgust, and 
placed by the side of circumstances, drawn from other coun- 
tries, which have little or no similitude in point of local situa- 
tion, while real objects of fair comparison are carefully kept 
out of sight. 

It is folly to talk of the cheapness of provisions, if peopie 
have no money to purchase them ; and it is equally unfair to 
expatiate on the advantages of high wages, where men can 
rarely procure any employment. When comparisons arc 
made, all facts and circumstances should be taken into tiie 
account, for without this we never can form a fair relative 
estimate of our own condition. 

The fertility of France, and the ease and plenty which its 
inhabitants enjoy, are subjects of almost constant declama- 
tion ; and were we to credit the persons ,who are thus lavish 
in their praises, we should bfe half ready to conclude, that the 
people of that highly- favoured country had formed either the 
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Eden of the bible, the Paradise of Mahomet, or the Elysian 
Fields of the heathen mythology. 
To correct an error so replete with mischief, we need only 

five a description of Brittany from the pen of Mrs. Charles 
tothard, who made a tour of part of France in 1818. It 
will at least furnish a presumptive evidence that poverty, mi- 
sery, and rudeness, are yet abundant among our Gallic neigh- 
bours. 

Proceeding from Rennes to Ploermel, Mrs. Stothard says : 
—We continued our journey in this highly picturesque coun- 
try, passing through thick forests of chesnut trees, with which 
Brittanny abounds. By the road's side, or in the fields, many 
wretchedly dirty-looking women were loitering with the dis- 
taff in their hands, watching their cows and goats. The 
Bretons dwell in huts, generally built of mud ; men, pigs, 
and children, live altogether, without distinction, in these ca- 
bins of accumulated filth and misery. The people are, in- 
deed, dirty to a loathed excess ; and to this may be attributed 
their unhealthy, and even cadaverous aspect. Their man- 
ners are as wild and savage as their appearance : the only 
indication ihey exhibit of mingling at all with civilized crea- 
tures is, that whenever they meet you, they bow their heads, 
or take off their hats, in token of respect. I could not have 
supposed it possible that human nature' endured an existence 
so buried in dirt, till I came into this province. The com- 
mon people are apparently in the very lowest state of po- 
verty. In some parts of Brittanny the men wear a goat-skin 
dress, and look not unlike De Foe's description of Kobinson 
Crusoe. The fiirry part of this dress is worn outside : it is 
made with long sleeves, and falls nearly below the knees. 
Their long shaggy hair hangs dishevelled about their shoul- 
ders, the head being covered by a broad-flapped straw or 
beaver hat. Some few of the Bretons go wimout shoes or 
stockings ; but the generality wear sabots, and thrust straw 
into them, to prevent the feet being rubbed by the pressure of 
the wood. You frequently see the women, old and young, 
sauntering along the fields with the distaff, employed in spin- 
ning off the flax. The girls carry milk upon their heads, in 
a vessel of rather an elegant form, somewhat resembling the 
common Roman household vessels. 

We continued travelling, in the hope of coming into some 
G. 28. T 
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town or village, where we miglit obtain some refJealuQeBb ; 
for, in consequence of leaving Rennes so early, we had not 
breakfasted, and, unfortunately, mj little basket, from neglect, 
was unsupplied. You may imagine, therefore, that the pos- 
tillion's annunciation of a town being in sight was most 
agreeable intelligence to persons numbed with cold, and aick 
for want of food. Accormngly, at noon we arrived at Pleilan, 
to us the land of promise, but, like manv such lands, it af- 
forded only di8a{mointments, augmented by the comfortable 
hopes we had indulged. The horses, which, from custo&w 
knew their resting-place, jogged on at a fulL trot, that was 
soon abated by the mud, through ,which they had to wade in 
passing down the villagje street. Pleilan consists of a few 
miserable houses, inhabited by the pallid and dirty natives oC 
Breta^e. Before their doors several children, covered only 
by a few tattered garments, were paddling for very sport, in 
the pool of slush that flooded the street ; their savage man- 
ners and wretched looks, begrimed as they were with dirt, 
gave them the appearance of Irale in^ appertaining to soma 
lower world. 

We stopped at the entry, of what is termed an4mi, distin- 
guished by the bush suspended over the door. At most of 
ue inns in this country, they hang out such a signal to de- 
note that wine is sold within. This custom, now almost ob- 
solete in England, reminds us of the old proverb, *^ Good 
wine needs no bush ;" but, if in the inns they sell only ci- 
der, it is expressed in Brittany by hanging a few apples to 
the side of the bush. Here the horses weve to rest two hours, 
during which time we proposed regaling ourselves with some- 
thin|r like a dinner. Upon entering the inn, the first view of 
the interior made me start back ; for I had never seen any- 
thing at all similar to it before. Some faggots were blaiing 
in a ruined chimney, by the side of which stood a miseiable 
bed, where an old man, sick of the gout, was dtting up ; the 
tortures of his disorder (for the fit was upon him,) gave to a 
natu r ally fierce and savage countenance, a malignant and 
dreadful expression : his complaints burst forth in accents of 
impatient execi-ation, imchecked by the presence of strangers. 
The curtains of his bed himg in tattei^ rags, festoon^ by 
spiders, that crawled about, and made their intricate web upon 
the pendant shreds of the decayed hangings. A slush-pooU 
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in the centre of tiie room> served tbe double [mrpote of re- 
ceiving the foul water, and a {>ond for the ducks, who enjoyed 
themselves by paddling about in it. A hen-roost stood above 
a larder of viands, bMeneath which a fowl was hatching her 
young upon a sort of duBghilL To think of dining was im- 
possible. We begged to be sh^wn into some other room, and 
inquired if they could give us bread and coflfee. We were 
ushered into an apartment quite in character with the rest of 
the house. Aftef desiring that Uie nearly broken down chairs 
might be wiped, (a caution very necessary heiate venturing to 
sit down,) we ororaed a fire, and had at least the comfort of 
warming ourselves, for all hope of refreshment vanished as 
soon as the repast am)eared. The bread was full of sand, 
that gritted between me teeth, and so sour that I could not 
taste a second piece ; the co£fee bore no resemblance to that 
beverage, excepting the brown coloured tinge ; but seemed a 
mixture of dirty water and sugar. We resigned it rfter the 
first taste, and paid for looking at such £are, as we could not 
be said to partake of it, the simi of four fraAcs ; while some 
French travellers below were regaled in like manner for twelve 
sous each. One of these travelers had the charity to give 
me a bunch of grapes, which, with the addition of some raw 
chesnuts that Mr. S. pulled from the trees as we journeyed 
on, was all the refreshment we could procure from five in the 
morning till ten o'clock the same night, when we got into 
Ploermal. I cannot help thinking how useful a moral les- 
son a day's starvation would be to those who have plenty, and 
a daily meal ; that they may experience the misery arising 
from toe vtrantof food, and learn to pity and feel for the needy 
who have none. 



EABTHLY GLOBY FADES. 

The mom arose enthron'd in gold. 
His course along the sky to hold. 
The splendid ruler of tlie day 
Cast on the mountains many a ray. 

And gilded many a leaf: 
When, at the trumpet's rousing blast. 
The warriors to theu* stations pass'd ; 
Nor was it known which man came last. 

Their tarrying was so brief : 
T 2 
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And to their seats the horsemen sprang. 
Their glittering arms fiill fearfnl rang , 
Their steeds the battle smelt from far. 
And paw'd, all eager for the war ; 
Snortme, they roU'd their eyes of flame. 
As up &e black battalions came ; 
Their manes were floating in the wind, 
While proud their threatening necks thev curl. 

And wait, (by curb but just restraint, ) 
Their riders on the foe to hurl. 
Our force was soon arranged, and on 

We set with hasty march 
But found, ere we'd proceeded long. 

The foe we need not search ! 
For, winding o'er a neighbouring hill. 

In numbers more than we. 
On our delighted si^t there fell 

Their shining, thick array. 
Now time wouUi fail me how to tell 
All that that direful day befell ; 

Suflke it then to say, 
With banners flying, trumpet sound, 
And warlike shouting all around. 
And trampling, e'en that shook the ground. 

In deadly charge we met. 
Now we prevail, now they succeed. 
While many a gallant knight doth bleed, 

Plunged in the battle s heat : 
And thousands fall, on either hand. 
No more to view their native land. 
While fortune yet was dubious, I, 
Whom reason sought to gratify. 

Mine own ambitious mind, 
Emerging from the ranks of fight. 
Where mighty men contend for right, 
With urging rollers sent my steed 

Up the first eminence I find. 
And shout, aloud, — ^They fly — they fly! — 
Charge ! — heaven awards the victory :" 
** They fly— they fly !" the hills reply ; 
The mountains echo " victory !" 
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Wan quiddy caught, the nnisiiig sound. 
And quick repeated far around ; 
The truth was hidden from the a^^ht 
Of those encircled in the fight, 
And^so believing ^ they heard. 
The exultibg squadrons onward pomr^d. 

With tenfcM fury ckid ; 
And such a feafftil rush they made. 
It well die debt of carnage paid ; 
Nor ^Tas it long ere low were laid 
The braveit of our foes Who stayed 

Behind the rest who fled. 
We gatherM then our scattered force, 

Aikl ftdni Ind weary bent tmr way, 
With many a noble hero'worse, 

To 'Whence ^(^ came at braidc of di^. 
And, as returning fhmi the %ht. 

We pass'd o'er fnends^oid fo^. 
Just by tny side a gallauit fanght 

Hk mangled form half rose. 
He fikVl on )tte his dyn^ eyes, 

I ne'er beheld such loot before, 
Aftd ** earthfy glory fadet" he cries. 

Then fell to nse no more. 
I tumM me round, and, with a «igh, 
A moment cflst a pitying eye, 
And mutter'd o*er the Words he spake ; 
But soon my musings did I break. 
" *TwiU do for dying men," I cried. 

And onward spun^d my steed. 
Oh ! madness had the hint so thrown, 

Suidc '<kep into my heart ; 
It had pi'dserv'd from many a groan, — 

From many a racking sniart. 
But tnettals, sanguine, ra^, and proud. 
E'en if exigence cry ahnid 

Of others— «till protieed : 
Though ninety-nine exdahn,—-" forbear !'* 
The headstrong hundredth will not hear ; 
And nought s£ill e'er excite his fear. 

Till, like the rest, he's sped. S.W.N. 
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FAITH, HOPE, AND HUMILITY. 

AN EASTERN APOLOGUE. BY J. HORWITZ. 

Kabbi Yehooda Margolah, a man very learned and pious, 
and withal a skilful physician, was' one of those who had been 
driven, after the destruction of the first temple, into Persia. 
He became a great favourite with the king, and his majesty 
bestowed on him the rank of head doctor to his nerson and 
palace. The latter munificent act caused him to nave many 
enemies, particularly among the physicians, who were jealous 
of his reputation and greatness. 

After a residence of several years, in which time Margolah 
had often cured the King of Persia of several maladies, it 
happened once that his majesty was attacked with a severe 
fever, and the favourite and head doctor, had some medicines 
prepared for him, and sent them into the palace. But, as it 
IS a law that the King of Persia could take no medicine with- 
out all the physicians of the palace being present, orders were 
given that they should all assemble at a certain hour. Ac- 
cordingly, when the hour arrived, they were all present. The 
head physician then ordered the prmie minister to pour out 
from a pnial a certain quantity of medicine. Whilst the prime 
minister was in the act of pouring out the medicine, one of 
the physicians who was opposed to the head doctor, stepped 
forth, and commanded the prime minister to stop, alleging, 
that he could perceive, from the colour and smell of the me- 
dicine, that it was poison. A pause took place, and terror 
seized every one present. His majesty then addressed him- 
self to the head doctor, in the following terms : — ** Thou 
worm ! whom I have raised from the dust of the earth ; — on 
whom I have lavished houses, pleasure-erounds, slaves, and 
treasures ! what have I done to thee, that thou hast sought 
my life ?" The head doctor, according to the custom of Per- 
sia, when addressing the king, prostrated himself, kissing the 
hem of his majesty^s garment, and then uttered diese words : 
— ** O thou greatest of earthly monarchs, by whom mighty 
empires are ruled, king of the east, when heretofore the God 
of thy fathers was angry with thee, and reproved thee as a fa- 
ther would his son, by visiting thee with sickness, I, thy un- 
worthy slave, have several times been an^nstrument in the 
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hands of the almighty God, to raise thee from thy sick bed. 
This medicine, mighty monarch, was sent this morning from 
my house, prepared by myself, not to kill, but to heal thee ; 
and if it be poison, it must have been changed by the con- 
trivance of the other physicians, who are mine enemies.*' 

One of the wise men then stepped forth and said, — " may 
in please your majesty to have thu medicine given to a dog, 
in order to try its noxious qualities, perchance the physicians 
ai'e trying toanjure the head doctor. His advice was adopt- 
ed, and no sooner had the dog tasted tlie medicine, than ne 
became convulsed and expired. The head doctor was imme- 
diately dragged from the presence of the king, stripped of his 
costly garments, and, clad in sackcloth, had heavy iron chains 

5ut round his neck and feet. He was then placed into a 
ungeon, that more resembled a grave than a prison,, for he 
could neither turn himself, sit upright, nor stretch a limb. 
His daily allowance was a piece of coarse black bread, with 
a small pitcher of water, and even this scanty fare was soioe 
days neglected. 

When the king had recovered from his malady, he inquired 
of his prime minister what had become of the doctor ; he was 
accordingly answered, that he was in prison until the recovery 
of his majesty, and now that his majesty was convalescent, 
he was awaiting his pleasure, to pass his judgment on the 
doctor, as the crime which he had been guilty of was the most 
heinous in the annals of Persia, and requir^ the most exem- 
plary punishment. The king was silent, for he had still an 
afieetion for the doctor, whom he thought one of the wisest 
men he had ever known, and perhaps innocent of the charge, 
as his guilt had not been positively proved. 

As soon as the courtiers and the prime minister had de- 
parted from the presence of the king, ne gave secret orders to 
some of his servants to go to a little opening, which led to 
the dungeon, and try to converse with die doctor, in order to 
spy out his sentiments. They accordingly did so : and, al- 
though they tried their utmost to enter into conversation with 
the doctor, they did not succeed ; the doctor was perfectly 
silent. They brought their report to the king ; he then or- 
dered them to stand and listen ; perhaps the doctor, in the bit- 
terness of his heart, might talk to himself; peradventure, he 
might curse the king for thus punishing him innocently, or 
curse himself, for having tried to poison his sovereign. But 
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all in'vain ; the doctor was ^rfectiy ttiftie. The king Hkia 
tried the'stratagetn of setiding His wife, childk^fi, atid ii^t re- 
latives to hhn ; at the same time giving orders to his spt^ to 
be at a little distance, so as to be able ^ hear, ji^notbe 
seen. His majesty very naturally thought, that when 1^ 
near relatidns came to mm, and bewailed his sitnaddn, they 
would extort fh>ln him his sentiments, and that he would opeta 
*his heart to them. His wife and children were a;bcordiiig^ 
sent to htm, and as soon as they perceived him tiiey wept h«t- 
tfeily ; but on a nearer view, when they found that ne had lost 
none of his flesh, and bis cheeks were as tosv as ever, and be 
perfectly calm, they all began of one accord to ^k him hd^ 
It happened, heavily loaded as he was with iron chains, in t 
dunTOon as narrow as tiie grave, food hardly enough to tfus- 
tainlife, and yet he bad lost neithei'bis flesh nor bis colo«r1 
Then the wise j^hysician began to spea(k. 

** My dear friends ! I put in all my food seven kinds of 
herbs, that is the reason that neither my colour nor uiy "flfesh 
hath forsaken me." His friends then requested him to tell 
what those herbs were, so if the stbdc he took vrith him to 
'prison were exhausted, they might gather fresh ones and sup- 
ply him : beindes, they might be (^ use to themselves. Tie 
Wise man then opened his mouth and said, " My d^ar frien^n, 
listen and I will inform you of the names of the seven beibs. 
The name of the first is Faith : b^ that hath faHh in A» 
Holy one, blessed be he, need neither care nor gii^ve ; and, 
as I have my faith in the Ood of Abraham, iMtac, sod H- 
cob, he will surely preserve me fnnn dl wo, and lend we 
help ; and I am certain tiiat he will ixifn the heart of the 
king that he may be satisfied of my innocence, and dtat (te 
king will have ttiercy updn me, ana tel^ase me ftcm this pri- 
son, for he that hath trust in the Lord, nierey "will jgurrdm 
him, and he will not be forsaken ; so 6iat the vei«e of the 
lioly prophet may be verified, — " Bless^ is the man th« 
trusteth m the Lord, and whose hope the Lord is." The se- 
cond herb is Hope : every one should have his hope in the 
Holy One ; blessed be he ! in the midst of pan^ and woes, 
we should lift up our eyes and hope to be rehevea by the iniW 
high God. The third herb is <*alled Puhishment frdm the 
Lord. The Blessed One, no ddubt, has puikished me on ac- 
count of my manifold sins, 'for no mortal Is punished withoat 
he deserves it; vrherefore, then should I muKnur, wheli the 
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Lord has seen fit to punish me? The fourth herb is called 
How can I help it. As the king has commanded my punish- 
ment, how can I alter iti it is, therefore, the part of a wise 
man not to grieve at those things that he cannot alter. The 
fifth herb is called To rejoice under Affliction : it is the will 
"of the Holy One, blessed be he ! that I should be punished 
in this world, in order that I may enter pure and spotless into 
the world to come, and that the verse of the psalmist, peace 
be upon him, maybe fulfilled. ** Blessed be the man whom 
thou chasteneth, O Lord ! therefore I rejoice under thy pu- 
nishment." And it also accords with what Habbi Joshuah 
Ben Levi hath said, " He that rejoiceth under affliction, 
brings redemption into the world." And he accomplishes the 
words of the prophet Isaiah, peace be upon him, ** Behold 
thou art wroth, for we have sinned, in that consists eternity, 
for we shall be saved." The sixth herb is called To be satis- 
fied with one's Lot. I am satisfied with the portion that the 
Holy One, blessed be he ! has appointed unto me. I neither 
crave after wealth, health, pleasures, honours, nor even life, 
but surrender myself up entirely to the will of him who made 
me. Besides, I always consider that there are worse misfor- 
tunes and worse punishments than mine. The seventh herb 
is called The Help of the blessed God. I know that my Re- 
deemer liveth, he will help me. For the help of the Lord 
Cometh in the twinkling of an eye ; he is a holy, merciful, 
and just God ; he will deliver me from evil, and give due pu- 
nishment to mine enemies who seek my life, and have en- 
raged the king against me. These, my dear friends, are the 
seven herbs that I put in my food, and that is the reason that 
I am as healthy and fresh as you see me. Let me there- 
fore beseech you, my dear friends, to make use of the same 
ingredients, and not to grieve on my account : on the con- 
trary, rejoice. And when you are under the greatest tribula- 
tion, have your trust in the God of Abrah^, Isaac, and Ja- 
cob, and he will surely help you. You v^rill then fulfil the words 
of King Solomon, peace be upon him, " He that putteth his 
trust in the Lord, shall be made fat." 

The emissaries of the king, who listened to the conversation 
of the doctor, reported it to his majesty. 

He gave immediately orders that his irons should be taken 
ofT, hb sackcloth changed into his former costly garments, and 
his dignity restored unto him. 
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THE FATALIST. 

Tte stil^ect of the following true though melancholy tale has 
long ceased to exist, and there is not in the place of his nati- 
vity a being who bears his name. The recilad will, theiefiore, 
wound l^e feelings of no one ; nor will it disturb the ashes ojf 
tiie dead, to give to the world the stoiy of his madness, rather 
than his crime. 

The name of John Mackay appears on the criminal records 
6f the town of Belfast, in the north of Ireland. He was the 
murderer of his own diild. It is unnecessary to dwell on the 
character of this unhappy man, further than to observe thai 
from early education, and deeply rooted habits, he was a 
fetalist. An enthusiastic turn of mind had been warped inte 
a superstitious dread ; and the fabric that might have beea 
great and useful, became a ruin that betokened only death and 
gloom. Yet in his breast the Creator had infused much of the 
milk of himian kindness, and his di^sition peculiarly fitted 
him to be at peace with all men. Tne poison liad lam dor- 
mant in his bosom, but it rankled there. Domestic sorrows 
contributed to strengthen his gloomy creed ; and its efifects 
were darker, as it took a deeper root Life soon lost all its 
pleasure for him ; his usual employments were neglected ; 
nis dress and appearance altered ; his once animated counte- 
nance bore the traces of sbflune or guilt ; and a sort of soqii- 
cious eagerness was in every look and action. 

He had an only child ; one of the loveliest infants ihai 
ever blessed a father's heart. It v^as the melancholy l^g*^ 
of the woman he had loved ; and never did a parent doat wi& 



more affection on an earthly hope. This little in&nt wi» 
destined to be the victim of his'madness. 

An intimate friend calling on him one morning, found &e 
child stretched on the floor, and the father standing over it, 
his hands reeking with the blood of his babe. 

" God of heaven !" exclaimed his friend, " what is here!** 

Mackay approached, and calmly welcomed him, bidding 
him behold what he had done. His friend beat his bosom> 
and sunk on a chair, covering his face with his hands. 

" Why do you grieve?" asked the maniac, why are yo« 
unhappy ? I was the fathei- of that breathless coipse, and 1 
do not weep j-I am even joyful when I rS^Pn it. Listen, 
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mv; ^end, listen : I kaew-I vr9s predettinod to murder* and 
woo was so fit to be my victim, aa that little innocent to wImuh 
I gave life* and firom whom I havo taken it? He had no 
crime to answer for ; besidesi how conkl I leave him in a cold 
world, which would mock him with my name 1" 

Even before the commission of the crime, he had sent to i| 
magistrate, whose officers shortly entered, and apprehended 
him. He coolly surrendered himself, and betrayed no emo- 
tion ; but he took from his bosom a miniature of his wife, 
diluted in the blood of his babe, and without a sigh or a tear, 
departed. It was this circumstance that made many loath 
him, and created against him a sentiment of general abbor- 
ance; but when he afterwards, in prison, declared to his 
friends the storm of passions to whicn that horrid calm suc- 
ceeded—that he had torn his hair until the blood trickled down 
his forehead, whilst his brain seemed bursting his skull ; his 
friend was Satisfied and still loved him. In the pison he was 
with him : though all others deserted him, he pitied and wept. 
Still, even to the last, he believed he had but fulfilled his duty, 
in the death of his child ; and often when he described the 
scene, and told how the infant smiled on its father at the 
moment he was preparing to kill it, lisping his name as the 
weapon was at its throat, he would start with horror at his 
own tale, and curse the destiny which had decreed it, but 
always spoke of it as a necessary deed. 

The time appointed for his trial approached ; he tontem- 

Elated it without dread ; and talked of the fate that awaited 
im without a-shudder. But his friend had exerted himself to 
procure such testimony of the state of his mind, previous to his 
committing the dreadful act, as to leave little dread of the 
result ; yet he feared to awaken hopes in the unhappy prisoner 
which might be destroyed, and never mentioned it to nim. 

The morning of his trial arrived -, he was brought to the 
bar ; his hollow eyes elared unconsciously on his judge, and 
he gave his plea, as if Uie words * not guilty' came from a being 
wimout life. But his recollection seemed for a moment to 
return ; he opened his lips and gasped faintly, as if he wished 
to recal them. The trial commenced, and he listened with 
the same apathy ; but once betraying feeUng, when he smiled 
on his friend beside him» The evidence had been heard ; 
the juiy had returned to Iheir box, and were i^ut to record a 
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verdict of insanity, when a man from the prisoner created a 
momentary pause, and he dropped lifeless m the dock. He 
had for some minutes shadowed his countenance with his 
hand, and no one but his friend percieved its dreadful altera- 
tion. He attributed it to the awtul suspense of the moment, 
the agony between hope and despair. Its cause was a more 
awfiil one — he had procured poison, had taken it, and with an 
almost suoerhuman strength, had struggled with its efiects 
until he f(^l dead before the court. 

He was buried in the churchyard of his native village, where 
a mound of earth marked his erave, but there was neither 
stone nor inscription to preserve the name of one so wretched. 

RETROSPECTION. 

BY THE REV. W^ KENNEDY, A.M. T. C. D. 

Why should I blush that fortune's frown 
Dooms me life's humble path to tread 1 — 

To live unheeded and unknown ? 
To sink, forgotten, to the dead 1 

'Tis not the good, the wise, the brave, 

That surest shine, or highest rise ; 
The feather sports upon the wave. 

The pearl m ocean's cavern lies. 

Each lesser star, that studs the sphere, 

Sparides vrith undiminished Hgnt ; 
Dark and eclipsed alone appear,! 

The lord of day, the queen of night ! 

The dove, to ease an aching breast. 
In piteous murmurs vents her cares ; 

Like me she sorrows, for opprest. 
Like me a load of grief appears. 

Her plaints are heard in every wood, 
Wnile I would fain conceal my woes ; 

But vain's my wish, the briny flood. 
The more I strive, the faster flows. 

Sure, ^ntle bird, my drooping heart 
Divides the pangs of love with thine ; 

And plaintive murmurs are thy part, t 
And silent grief and tears are mine^^S 
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THE GRACE MAUSOLEUM. 

The Grace Mausoleum occupies the site of Grace^s Cha- 
pel, or south wing of the old church of Aries, on the summit 
of Aries Hill, in tKe barony of Slievemarigue, and Queen's 
County, Ireland. Elegance of design is here happily com- 
bined with a characteristic s^le of architecture. 1 he general 
efiect, for which this sepulchral edifice has been admired, is 
produced by its apposite situation, and its height; by the 
rich carving of the two Gothic pinnacles which surmount it, 
the projecting buttresses, and the handsome cut stone mould* 
iiigs of the narrow Gothic doors, windows, and labels, which 
adorn its walb. No wood work belongs to any part of this 
little structure, excepting its oak doors ; and the peculiar dura- 
bility of its roof consists in being covered -witli a strong flag- 
stone, three inches thick, brought from the Boley quarries, on 
the estate of Sir William Grace, baronetl The lower rows of 
these ponderous flags rest on a massive eave-course, as the 
upper ones do on the edges of each other ; and the whole 
1)eing divided by mock joints, or lines, into courses of tea 
inches by six, resembles a number of oblong stones. 

G. 28. V 
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A vault, formed by a semi-circular arch for the repository 
of the dead, and an upper chamber, or chapel, formed by a 
high-pointed Gotl^ic arch for the reception of funereal monu- 
ments, comprise its internal arrang^ements. The decorations 
of the chapel or upper chamber, in its vaulted and groined 
ceiling, are strictly of the Gothic order. Moulded ribs spring 
from the corbel capitals of the piers, which divide the monu- 
ments on the walls. These run diagonally on the ceifing, 
and, intersecting in the centre, are there connected with beau- 
tiful boss flowers, entwined through the several members of 
each rib. The windows of this funereal chapel are of a qua- 
trefoil figure, and admit a ** dim religious hght," eminently 
suitable to the architectural character of the place, and in 
unison with the solemn purposes to which it is consecrated. 

The cantred of Grace s country is rich in traditionary Iopb, 
as well as extremely fertile in the more general and visible 
subjects of antiquarian research. The following short poem» 
translated from the Irish language, which relates to this inte* 
resting district, is calculated to command the admiration^ as 
well as gratify the curiosity of our readers. During the pro- 
tectorate of Cromwell, the Grace family suffered a temporary 
deprivation of their estates, a circumstance to which the poem 
alludes, and thus the date of the composition is determined. 
Though the following translation is not unfaithful, it is lar 
from, doing justice to the stren^ and patItos> the artless dic- 
tion, and afiecting turn of sentmient in some parts of the ori- 
ginal. 

grace's country. 

Country of Grace ! by heaven divinely plann'd I 
Well tiird and peopled is thy fertile land. 
From narrow Nore s bright stream extended wide, 
By smooth Momonia's gay and flowery side ; 
Thence (widening far where Munster river flows,) 
To fam*d Kilkenny, powerful D*er its foes. 

Thy fields are spacious, and thy meadows green. 
And snow<*white lambkins gaaibol o!er the scene ; 
Thy groves, delightful, decorate each glade, 
And, widely-spreading, form a grateful shade ; 
While wavy autumn gilds the fruitful soil. 
To recompense ;the;hind*^ industrious toil.^joQle 
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Through goldeu vales thy crystal rivulets flow, 

There silvery fishes leap and sport below ; 

With hounds and hom^ chac*d o'er the mountain's height, 

Thy native roebuck flies from mom 'til night ; 

And fox and hare, the nimblest of their race, 

Are hunted down, the wearied in die chace. 

Country of Grace f by heaven divinely plann'd ! 
A cloudless sun illumes thy smiling land : 
Each good is thine, that nature can bestow. 
And every other btiss enjoy'd below. 
But ah ! what woes these iron times impart ! 
Woes that must sadden every feeling heart. 

Ill-fated land ! ihy joyous days are o'er ; 
Thy good, thy generous chieftains are no mor^ ; 
Whose mighty arm pour'd vengeance on the foe j 
Who laid tii'invader in the battle Iqw ; 
Whose hardy valour ne'er was known to yield. 
But triumph'd ever in the ensanguin'd field. 

Whose castle-towers in feudal splendour rise ; 
Whose sacred abbeys glisten to the skies ; 
Who rear'd the fort, and rear'd the palace halls. 
Where fes^ve merriment oft rung the walls. 
Where mantling wines in golden cups went round, 
And Erin's harp pour'd forth its silver sound. 

Where, ceas'd the dance, the tuneful harper done, 
A minstrel sung the praise by Kaymond won ; 
Illustrious Raymond ! author of that race, 
Whi^h, settling here, first took the name of Grace ; 
When to leme's shores the warrior came, 
And crown'd his followers with immortal fame. 



AN EPIGRAM DEFINED. 

An epigram, the greatest wits 

To make it well, has pos'd : 
'Tis like a shoe that nicely fits, 

The better it is clos'd. 

J. R.P. 
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THE TUB-SNATCHERS. 

A TALE OF THE COAST BLOCKADE. 



-Shall she expire 



And unayeng*d t ariie, ye Goths, and glut your ire \— Byron* 

** The stars are twinkling out," said Pat Franklin to his 
pot-fellow, " and the moon's as bright as a maiden attired 
for the bridal. By my soul. Wolf, this will be a fine night 
for the tub-snatchers ! " Ay,", returned Wolf, cramnung 
the bowl of his pipe with tobacco, ** 1*11 warrant ye, there*U 
be a good look out too ; there's a cruiser in the Downs, and 
its ten to one if she don't keep a pret^ sharp eye on the jolly- 
boats. But I hope — (puff— -puff)— 1 ho^, please God, the 
tub-snatchers will cheat her for once ! (puff—puff^ — here's a 
health to their undertaking!" (puff—puff— pttff!) 

Such was the conversation that passed between two labourers 
at the Freshwater Tar. This public-house was so completely 
antiquated by time and repairs, that the north frosty wind fre- 
quently whistled through its numerous crannies, and the pelt- 
ing hail made such ravages on its broken windows, that the 
landlady had become completely tired of both glazier and car- 

5 enter. It stood on a small sunny hill that sloped gradually 
ownward, and terminated in a sweet little valley, so famous for 
wild-flowers, that the children of the neighbouring village always 
resorted there for materials to make May-wi-eaths. A tew paces 
beyond this valley expanded a broad sandy shore, diversified 
with mounds of sea-flowers, and clusters of shells. At the 
northern extremity of this shore, the waters have formed them- 
selves into a small haven, at whose mouth the ruins of an old 
monastery are still standing. To these ruins came a party of 
smugglers, provided with lanthems and torch-lights; and 
having concealed their contraband cargo in large pits, which 
they had hitherto provided for their reception, uiey withdrew 
to their boats, and disappeared on Ibe blue expanse of die 
sea. 

. Already had the landlady of the Freshwater Tar scolded her 
spouse to bed, and already had Pat Franklin and his pot-iel- 
low defrayed the expense of their carousal, when a stranger 
presented himself at the bar, and was instantly accommodated 
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with the chair of the absentee. T^ ^okiumn guest placed 
himself hetmxt the tvro woik^f(9lh)ws, and* with sundry evolu- 
tions of hi» countenance, requesited them to prolong their 
stay, 

"Why, d^ye $ee/' said Pat PiankKn, scratching his ca- 
rotty pate, " we ho^vUke ja djsh of chat, certainly ; but then 
its likely we shall have our croc^kevy-w^ire r^tled about our 
«ars by our wives at home .-r-egad, .they are two Jezebels, 
ftrVt they, Wjolf V* '* Ay, to be, sure," .replied the pot- 
M9W» extending his .mou^ b^y^^d its usual width 3 " but 
howsomever, there's no harm, ye know, in having anoth^ 
quart of ale." " My wife a ^^zebel, .Pat ! ^Jut rattle the 
crockery-ware abc^t my earst n^y, I'd send her to the devil 
tot* Come, l^rother, sit dovtm, there'ls noting like cradui^ 
jhe vapours while you can." 

Pat Franklin needed l)ut little persuasion to induce him to 
accept the proposal of the stranger. A fresh quantity of Jogs 
were kindled on the vac^ant heailh, the pots w<dre replenished 
with good double ale, and the newly arrived guest, whose 
name was WaJsingham, commenced his inquiries. 

** This sea-coast of yours is a rum plape," sajd he. 

** Very Tvm,'^ rejoined the milkrand- water landlady, ** its 
a jolly place for smugglers, too. 

, '* Smugglers!" reiterated the stranger, " gadzooks, they 
Are nothing to the old ugly minsters that fringe. the neigh- 
Jwuring shores, and seem to threaten you if you only tres- 
pass on the shadows they create ! I passed one of them 
ffcbout {( mile from hence, and was so terriiied with the super- 
natural noise that issued from its precincts, that, God help 
jne, X would not pass it again if this government were to re- 
ward me with the produce of the In<Bes." " Ter-ter-terri- 
£ed!" exclaimed tne landlady, directing her suspicious eye 
to the assembled pot-fellows ; •* heaven forgive me ! why, my 
poor husband,, who's a-hed and asleep, would tell you of cir- 
cumstances oonnected with the old ghostly place, that your 
hair would stand upright on your head." 

** Pooh, pocii !" returned PatFranklin, smashing the bowl 
of his tobacco-pipe on the worm-eaten bench ; " pooh, pooh ! 
don't talk to me of haunted minsters, and such hke supersti- 
tion. J^any a.time have I passed by the old ruins that breast 
the noith-westem part of this coast, during night-fall, and 
u3 
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deemed it a pleasure to explore their moonletds reeessis. 
Pooh I I Ve heard nothing but the dismal notes of the owt, or 
the pick-axes of the smugglers, who occasionally conceal their 
tubs of liquor there." 

" Tubs of liquor ! did you say V* inquired the stranger, . 
emphatically ; '* I wonder that you were not tempted to be- 
come a snateh«r in the absence of the owners." 

'* Oh V* rejoined Wolf, " as the tubs are guarded by the 
devil, methinks it would be somewhat difficult to efiect their 
dislodgment. Suppose you should share the fate of Tom 
Walker's wife? eh, Pat 1" 

*' I !" returned Franklin, « I am none 6f the lubbers that 
constitute the coast blockade, d'ye see. I share ike fate of 
Tom Walker's wife ! by the saints of heaven, if I would not 
willingly go to the old ruins at this precious moment for the 
value of a groat!" ^ ^ 

The desued remuneration was instantly handed to Frank- 
lin by the stranger, who expressed a vnllingness to accom- 
pany him. 

** No," said Pat, *' I will have no partner in my under- 
taking, the honour of ihk design shall rest on me alone ; and 
if I return not to thb house, as safe and sound as a roadi, 
1*11 barter my head for a bi-oomstick." 

" Don't go,** rejoined Wolf, affectionately ; " don't go, 
Pat ; if thou incurrest any mischance in thy way, thy wife 
and children will become a burthen on the parish, vi^ich is 
sufficiently burthened already, God knows." 

The remonstrance of Wolf availed not. In the lapse of 
ten minutes, Pat Franklin veas within an acre of the minoas 
building. As he approached its spacious vraUs, he thought 
he heard a confused murmur of voices, and, on a nearer ap- 
proach, he W9S startled % an invirard light, which threw its 
broad yellow glare on the ^ctured vnndows of the minster. 
Pat Franklin rubbed his eyes, and stood for awhile in Hstless 
apathy ; but the midnight vnnd, intermingled with the crack* 
ling of the dark ivy boughs, and the hollow tones that issued 
from the lonely pile, awoke him to a degree of consciousness 
which he would have gladly exchanged for the warm Bie* 
-:j. -_j xi-_ I. — -A.vi. . » i. .1^- TT, 1 — .^.rr,. curio- 

With 
' the in- 
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tenor of the ruin might have be^i explored By the ni^ed vye, 
when, to his utter astonishment, he perceived a gane of tub- 
snatchers rescuing their treasures from the bosom of me earth, 
and occasionally directing their battmen to preserve a most 
diligent look-out. Beck&ss of his situation, did poor Pat 
gaze on the droll scene that was passii^ within the old build- 
ing. Not a tiunight that would nave been conducive to his 
escape, in that perilous moment flitted across his brain ; but, 
like a man awaiting the attack of his enemies, with breathless 
anxiety he stood regarding the ferocious countenances of the 
smugglers, and seemed to anticipate an interest from the 
ven^Scd imprecations that issued from their lips. His reverie 
was, however, soon dissolved, and his courage totally exter- 
minated. The stroke of a cudgel, used bv one of the gang, 
felled him to the ground, and, to further his destruction, the 
sentinels raised a loud ciy of "a spy ! an informer ! to the 
work ! to tiie work ! stifle him with earth !" A crowd of tub- 
snatchers instantly congregated round the unhappy criminal, 
and a young woman, who seemed to act as their leadei*, 
struck him in the face with a small staff. The moonlight de- 
scending on this daring female, revealed a countenance not 
less beautiful than the orbit itself. Her luxuriant curls were 
clustered o*er her dark blue eyes in thick profusion, and the 
pale lily, that increased the delicacy of her feminine cheek, 
seemed to usurp the rosy hue of her lips as she gave her com- 
panions the follovTing injunction : — " The brave die the death 
of the brave,*' said she, *' but cowards shall endure the pu- 
nishment of cowards ! Prej>are a pit for the caitifi^s reception, 
and let him think of his ignominy in this spectral ruin, en- 
closed in dust as dark as his own mean spirit." 

With the utmost avidi^ did the desjperadoes execute the 
sentence of their female chief on the unfortunate Pat Frank- 
lin, and as soon as they had concluded their office, they 
quitted the ruin, leaving the object of their revenge to the se- 
renity of a moonlight night, and to the thoughts that accrue 
from a burthened spirit. 

Pat Franklin had not remained an hour in his perilous si- 
tuation, before a long succession of shouts broke wildly on his 
ear. The heart of the poor labourer bounded within him, 
when he heard the challenging voice of the . cutter's drum, 
ftnd saw the old windows of Uie minster lighted up with the 
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file of -the mmquBtooiis. Piovdly the sbonts <tf the con- 
fluvom rose to the iky Uke iht waves of a troubled sea, and 
toe moonless yews that encompanfd the rain, retumed an 
unbroken munnur back. The sunshine of antidpatkm wts, 
hosvever, so<m fofbidden to. warm the heart, of PatFzankliD. 
A gang of smugglers, headed by ithe noble-minded iemale 
.whom we have akeady described, burst into the desolate re- 
cesses of the ruin, imp^ing * manacled captive along wilk 
4hem. Walsingham was soon retiognised in the peiiMi of the 
atianger, and ike spirit of Pat JrankHa sank within, him >t 
the s^ht. But a second glance at the prisoner.ieminded bin 
that it was not the pale superstitious Walsing^ma who had 
prohmsed his revels at ike Fveshwater Tar ;-^nay,.he appear^ 
ed in ue brightest moment of his. youthful glory. His bzow 
were a scowl of defiance, and his upcurled lip evinced the dis- 
dain- with which he regarded his ruffian conquerors. Tfaongli 
4he skiea were dark anid unpromising, and though a sight of 
.Walsingham was but partially assisted by. the fleeting radi^ 
Ance of a few boat lanterns, yet JPranklin could ilisc^n all 
those fine characteristics tha^ distinguished him in that hour 
of trial. His attire consisted <^ a small blue jacket, to.ndueh 
waft attached a broad .leathern baldric ; a whUe-hiUad hanflcr 
decorated his thigh, and a pair of national trowsersJBrmed a 
delightful ;q>pn^riation to hu scaiiet neck^keichief , and sailer- 
like beaver 

" Trinun'd with the smart cockade.'' 

As the most ferodous deraeradoes of the gang drasged him to 
a shaggy eminence, on which their female leader had previoadly 
taken her position ; the yellow moonshine glided along the walls 
of the luin, and illumined its innermost recesses. . Suddenly the 
coiirageous young iwoman, whom the snmgglers designated bv 
the name of ** Fan Hawkw," surveyed Walsingham with 
scrutinising observation, ana clasping her fedr hands together, 
uttered the mysterious sentence of—" Oh God i 'tis he !" 

In an instant all tongues were silent. There was a mute 
tranquillity, a breathless anxiety among theconciuerors, which 
«eemed to forbode something terrible ; not a lip movc^-*not 
•an eye-lid quivered : the cutlass was suspended in its sheath, 
and the butt*-end of each musket rested on the foot of him that 
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bore it. Had not the gentle breeze occasionally wafted its 
elfin music through the chasms of the fractui-ed roof, the 
whole scene would have been without a sound to gladden it ; 
but the mute terror which the heroine had sown in every man*s 
heart, melted away as her troubled spirit burst from her lips 
in these words : — ** Oh, my brother — my brother !— conceived 
with me in the same womb ! Oh, Frederick ! can I embrace 
thee, after thou art so dishonoured and disgraced V* 

A torrent oi tears drenched the manly cheeks of Walsing- 
ham, as his sister thus upbraided him. His round black orbs 
that had hitheilo been radiant as " the plume of some dark 
beauteous bird," now sank within their sockets, pale and sor- 
rowful. Silently he wept on the bosom of his sister, as she 
continued to pour her ejaculations into his ear. *^ Oh, Wal- 
singham V* said she, " ne'er did I deem that thou wouldst 
have engaged in so inglorious a cause ! Had I known thy inten- 
tion, I would have forsaken father and nv)ther, and clung unto 
thee. I would have snatched thee from ignominy and destruc- 
tion ! my warriors would have rallied round the standard of 
their predecessors, and defended thee until death. In the wild 
inaccessible eyries of thy native clifis thou wouldst have hurl- 
ed thy defiance on all around thee. My heart is but the heart 
of a woman — thine was formed for adventure, and deeds of 
enterprize ! Oh, Frederick ! thou art like a bruised reed ! the 
womb that bore thee is disgraced — the hands that reared thee 
are sullied— the shore that witnessed thv infant rambles is be- 
come a mocking-stock among men, and tAou— thou art disho- 
noured ! Oh, n^ brother ! if I weep the tears of sorrow o'er 
thee, surely thy parents will shed tears of blood. Thou hast 
neglected their injunction. Oh that I had expired in the 
suimy hour of infancy, for then thy degradation would have 
been unknown to me." 

" Do not unhinee my soul, Fanny," exclaimed Walsing- 
ham ; " though I nave disobeyed the dictates of an outlawed 
father, I have stood by my country when none would stake 
their lives in its defence : mine has been the sword that has 
ever been red. Oh, Fanny, reprove me not ! though I love 
thee, I will not abet thy rebellion. But who is this 1 surely 
I recognise one of my acquaintance." 

"Ah, good Jesus!" returned Fat Franklin, '* times are 
sadly alte^ since you laid a wager with me, Mr. Walsing- 
ham." 
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" That man is faultless," said Walsingham to his sister; 
*' let him be released, or his wife and litUe ones will cry for 
revenge against thee and me." 

" I accept thy intercession,'* replied Fanny ; " unearth 
the dastard, ye men of the cliffs !" The heroine's injunction 
was obeyed, and Pat once more found himself safe and sound 
on his precious feet. But ere Walsingham could slide a word 
of consolation into the ear of Franklin, the echo of distant 
footsteps was heard. For awhile did the magnanimous Fanny 
stand as mute as the Niobe of old ; then brandishing her sabre 
in the air, she uttered a few broken sentences. ** To the field, 
outlaws !" cried she ; the arm of your leader is unweakened 
yet ! the wolves pant for blood, and, by the gods of ouf house- 
hold, they shall nave blood !" 

At her command, the band of smugglers rushed through 
the entrance of the ruin, and Walsinghsun, who was intent 
upon the preservation of his sister, lost not a moment in fol- 
lowing them. After gaining the spiacious sea-shore, on which 
the cutters of the desperadoes were moored, a fierce conflict 
ensued between the hostile hosts. Carabines were loaded and 
discharged — nikes were broken — and many a gallant mariner 
was stretchea on the bed of death. The seamen of the 
blockade were, however, victorious, and " no quaiter" became 
the prevailing shout. Fanny Walsingham, who was fatally 
wounded, escaped in a small smuggling craft, and a few of 
the most resolute ruffians retreated to the old minster, where 
they found a transient refuge from the fuiy of their ft)es. 
As the boat of Fanny floated along the radiant blue wave, she 
sank on her brother's bosom, and, pointing to the shore, ex- 
claimed, " Oh, Frederick ! on yonder glorious cliffs our fa- 
thers have preserved their independence through time un- 
known. It is sweet for my languid eyes to fade into death 
on the wave. which embraces my native land. Long hav6 I 
loved the daric* blue ocean, and the triumphant voice of its 
billows ; and, to die oil its crystal plain, is rapture to my 
heart. Tht)u, hast erred, Walsingham — thou hast fought for 
a tjrrant's sceptre ; may the gods of thy father's household 
forgive thee ! revolt, and they will forgive thee ; enlist thyself 
beneath the banners of liberty, and receive thy sister's bles- 
sing— farewell—farewell !" 

A cutter manned with marines now approached. The oaths 
of the commanding officers recalled the expiring spirit of 
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Fanny. She turned her fading eyes on Walsingham, and 
ejaculated, " Do not su£fer my corse to be insulted by the 
conquerors." In the lapse of a minute she was no more, and 
the helmsman, profiting by a fresh breeze, overturned the 
boat at some distance from its exulting pursuers. No shriek 
burst from the lips of the smugglers, as Walsingham and his 
sister descended to the depths of the sea. 

Deal. Reginald Augustine. 



THE CONVICT. 

The verdict was given, the sentence past. 
But he saw not the gloom before him ; 

He heard not his fate, but he star'd aghast. 
As a feverish dream pass'd o'er him. 

They bore him in haste to his darksome cell. 

Keen rose each varied emotion ! 
His heart-riv*n thoughts on his children dwell, 

Left to buffet life's troublous ocean. 

And can he the wife of his bosom leave 1 
And not think of her high-wrought anguish 1 

Oh ! who can faer woe-fraught heart relieve. 
Left in widowed sorrow to languish ? 

He, had bade farewell to each tender tie» 
Ere night's murky shades were retreating ; 

But his wan, wan cheeks, and his sunken eye. 
Displayed not each pulse which was beating. 

They bore him, at length, to the fatal tree. 
And they plac'd the man of God near him ; 

And he kneeled down, ere his soul should flee, 
And he pray'd the Almighty to hear him. 

Some minutes were spent in his final prayer, . 

When the last awful signal was given ; 
In a moment was finish'd his earthly care, 

And, ah ! flew not his spirit to heaven 1 

T. C. 
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BORNOUESE WAR SONG. 

Thou God of our prophet ! whose strength we all own. 
Whose smile is all sunshine, but tempest his frown'; 
Look forth on the fight, make our spears like thy flame. 
To, scathe where they strike, and to strike in thy name. 

Make the battle to us like the gay wedding feast. 
And the neigh of our steeds like thy bolt in the east. 
To the ears of the Kerdies : let us the fight wage 
With the strength of the elephant —buffalo's rage. 

Make us rush upon danger, with death in full new. 
For glory is sweeter than honey when new ; 
And the ^ithfol who fight for their prophet and creed. 
Shall never expire, though in battle they bleed. 

And now for Mandara ! the battle of spears, 

The thunder of strife and the blood-stream of tears. 

Wherever we strike, may wild terror prevail, 

And the might of our strength make the Kerdies bewail. 

Our spears now shine forth like the red lightning fire. 
To shed the foul blood of the foes who conspire 
To scofif at our prophet, his shiek and his laws-^ 
The all-seeing eye that looks down on our cause. 

Stronger than rockft, than the lion more fierce, 
Our forest of spears shall the enemy pierce. 
For who can the rage of the Bomouese restrain 1 
The flame^of his fix*d eye what foeman sustain ? 

TiU prostrate on earth, they our mercy implore. 
Acknowledge our prophet, and vow to adore. 
Spear them, nor cease till the sun sees their bones. 
And hyenas feast in the midst of their groans. 

The timbrels and zemtoos now bid us ptrepare. 
The yerma is floating too, proudly in air ; 
Then onward, believers, then onward ! away ! 
The sword of the prophet must conquer to-day. 
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THE LAST PINCH. 

As 1 am a futhful chri&tian man, 

I would not pass another such a night 

Though *twere to buy a world of happy days. ' 

Shakspeatt. 

Entranced in a heavy and uncomfortable slumber, I thought 
inyself in the streets of a city ; but I was not that which I had 
been : I was poor — miserably poor ; but my poverty afflicted 
me only as it incapacitated me from replenishing juysmiF* 
box. I rapped on the lid, and never shall I forget the hollow 
sound which my box emitted ;, it still rings in my ears-— it still 
dwells ^n my memory vrith all the semblance of reality. I 
raised the lid — ^what a distressing scene jnet my view ! my 
box, which had been so regpilarly filled vrith the '* best brown/' 
was almost empty ; the melancholy sight overcame me. I 
felt my heart turn sick within me ; my eyes filled with tears, 
and my nose Mt, Oh, I shall never forget how it feh ; even 
at this distant period, I Judder to think of it. 

But description is of no avail ; those alone who know the 
luxury of a pinch of snuff, and what a misfortune it is to be 
kept without it, even for an hour, can form any idea of my 
feelings. I rubbed my finger round the interior — I gathered 
the little which remained into one place ; I was about to raise 
it to my nose, when a breeze, " a killing breeze," robbed me 
of it, and scattered it abroad as the dust of the earth. 

Now was my existence become a burthen to me ; the cup 
of misery had been full, and I had drained it to tJie dregs. 
Hunger ^d thirst, and heat and cold, and the sneers of the 
world, I could have borne ; but to see my nose deprived of 
its accustomed food was death. I sat me down to contem- 
plate my box — a train of sad ideas presented themselves to my 
mind ; it appeared to be impossible to live without my accus- 
tomed pinch, and, in the anguish of my soirit, I cried, *' I will 
die.*' I arose, my box still in my hana, and went tovrards 
a river : I reached its banks, and in a moment its waters were 
closed about my head. 

When I recovered from the feeling, or rather shock, which 
^as all know who have tried the experiment) stuns one at his 
9udden plunge into the water, I found myself at the side of an 
G. 28. X 
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old man, whoie beard, gi^ with age, readied nearly to his 
feet ; my first impulse was to prostrate myself before him, hot 
he prevented me, and, taking me by the hand, said in a voice 
which betrayed no signs of ase, *< Mortal^ fear not, thon vt 
nnder my protection ; know mat I, who stand be^e thee, am 
no. other than the most high and mighty Genius of snuff- 
takers and ci^-smokers ; &ou hast well and duly served me 
dturing your Ufe, it. is me^ therefine, that thoa shouldsl now 
noeive thy reward.'* At diese words hetoekme bv the-hand, 
«nd,.althoa8h I could perceive no instrument whish caused us 
to move, I felt that we were joomeymff through theregioas of 
the deep. At length we arrived at kmd, a^ I onoe more 
Ibund myself on terra fiima, but it was not thatearth wMehl 
hadjq^i^tfeed> ne, it was, as the Genius inJermed me» the pa- 
radise of an^?:takers and cigar-smdcers. This beantifnl land 
%vai not ISlo that which Ihadleft;asferasthee^ tcM 
see, the ground wai covered with tobacco ^ant, ^^ich flou- 
rished with marveUous fertility. 

The happ^ inhabitants of this land came forward to meet 
me, with their boxes in their hands, and cigars in tiieir mouAs ; 
one oflfered me his box, anoth^ his cigar ; here were no wr- 
ings, no strife, no ambition — th^ had all one common eb- 
' ect — that of taking their snuff, and smokii^ their cigars^-^no 
c(ther ideas entered thek minds ; to them might be arafied 
that most comfortable saying, that th^ passed their time m 
smokie. 

In this happy country, you were not obliged to threw aade 
your cigar in order to refresh yourself by &ep, the body re- 
tsuned all its powers ; and the Genius would send some a^ 
lior spirit to see that your cigar did not bum your 1^ 

The intperiority of me tobeeco over that of mis world wat-ie- 
marfcable, inasmuch as I could not help exelakDing, " 0b, 
my felkmr smokers, it cannot enter into vour heads to ^ihik, 
nor can your minds understand how, in me world fipon whidi 
I come, we are imposed upon ; shall I say it, instead of tl^ 
nourishing and excellent plant, a noisome weed which causes 
head-ach^, and I know not what, is aold to us by the tolMc- 
conists : yes, my brethren, frauds, of which you can form no 
idea, are practised'upon us.' I have even now (and here I 
shuddered,) in my pocket a cigar which I brought from that 
world of iniquity." At theit words, methought I put a cigir 
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in their hsnds, at tiie sight of ^diich there aiose a loud and 
piercing shriek, so much were they shocked at the sight of the 
9iniS which we caH cigars. No more — no more — the shriek 
awoke me — ^i found myself in my chamber : yet I had great 
difficult to persuade myself that thetRMiUesVbich I had tm^ 
dwgoae, and the reward which I had enjoyed, were notreiIi<> 
ties; my tBoufarle had been severe ^my reward great; s^ I 
worn not dieam anodier such a^ dream,, for even now, when 
my box is getting'iew, I teirtfae bubbling of the'wat^^jbid 
I thtnfc>on the la^t |ifaich and sigh. C. R; B. 



HIGHLAND HONOUR. 

Towards the beginning of the last century the county of 
Inverness was infested with a band of Catharans, or robbers, 
commanded by one John Gunn, who levied contributions in 
ev^ quarter, and came under the v^alls of the city, to bid de- 
fiance to an Ei^lish garrison which defended the castle. An 
officer who went to Inverness, b^iring the piy of the troop, 
and e8C9.ted by a feeble detaclunent, was obliged to pass the 
night at aiji inn, thirty miles from t^ ci^. In the evening, 
he saw a man of a good figure enter, wearing the Scottish cos- 
tume ; and, as there was^ only ene room in the inn, 'iBie En- 
glishman invited the stranger to partsJee of his supper, which 
8ie latter reluctantly accepted. The officer, jildging by his 
conversation that the stranger was perfectly acquainted with 
the defiles and by-pathii throughout the cotintry, begged him 
to accompany hun the nett morning, made liim acqusdnted 
with the purport of his journey, and nis fears of falling, toge- 
ther vnth the dep6t, whicK was confided to him, into the hands 
of Ibe celebrated John Gnnn. The Highlander, after a little 
hentation, promised to be his j;uide ; they, in fact, departed 
on the following day, and, in crossing a solitary and barren 
glen, the conversation again tamed on the robberies of John 
Gtinn* 

** Would you like to see him V* said the guide, and he imme- 
diately gave a whisile, whidi was re-ech6ed by the rodu ; in 
a few moments the officer and his detachment were surrounded 
by a body of Highbottleni, -armed irom head to foot, and 
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saflicicnUy nuroeitHis to render everf effirat of renstance fruH- 
less. 

*' Stranger," said the guide, " I an that same John Guan^ 
whom you aie afraid of, and not without reason, for I cane 
yesterday evening into your inn to discover the.ioute you meant 
to take, in order to carry away your military chest ; but I am 
incapable of betraying the con^enoe ^nduch you have put in 
me, and having now proved to you, that you are in my povrer, 
J shaU send you on your way withdbt loss or daskage.'' 

After giving him the necessary directions ibr the joomey* 
John Gunn msappeared with his troop as suddenly as they 
had arrived. 



SONNET. 

BY FREDERICK TYRRELL, ESQ. 

Night follows day, and morning follows night ; 
And Nature is the same from ^jrear to year. 

Not so the lot of man--his hie is ciu«. 
Changing incessantly from hope to fear, 

Yearning for joys he ne'er can hope to share ; 
Meeting with bliss, and woe, as life takes flights 

You^ is the season of expectancy- 
Deception meets it with a smiUng look — 
£ager for jov vouth lends a wiUing ear, 
And looks with doubting on a friends rsbuke. 
Resisting counsel, tiU conviction's tear 
Enters and shows deceit's delinquency. 

So passes life mid toil and hope and fear 
Tilf death in mercy en^s life's strange career. 



EPIGRAM. 

Good Epigrams, like ha^tones which descend, 
Strike hanlest by appliance to their end : 
Bad, are like shoes, which cobblers cannot mend. 
Or bring the understanding to tiie end. 



233 
THE VAULTS OF ST. MICHAN'S. 

It is not generally known that the metcopolb of Ireland con* 
tains a very sing^ar subterrkneous curiosity, — a buiial^plaoe, 
which, from the chemical properties of the soil, acts wi^ a 
certain embalming infiaence upon the bodies deposited with- 
in it^^ I speak ^oflfat -raults beneath St. Michan*s chiiodi**- 
a scene vibera thite, whohaVe the firmness to go down and 
look tleadi in^tbe hct, will; find an instructive comm^ttaiy 
upon the idootrinead' moral humiliation that are penodieatiy, 
preached above. 

. You' descend by a few stepa into a long and narrow pas- 
aagB) that tuns across tiie site of the cburcfa ; upon each side 
thae' aie excavated ample recesses, in which the dead eae 
laid.' There •kAii^h^ ofiensivtt in the atmosp^re to deter 
you fi»m*dnteHOi^ The first thing that stitisfis you is, to find 
that the decbey has been mo» 'busy with the tenement than the 
toiaBfli. > in 80»e>instancesi the coffins have already disap- 
peaiBA9 onydthers, tiieHda or ndes have mouldered away, ex- 
posing'the xemains ^iifaiin, stall 'Unsubdued by death from their 
origiaal ibimi .But 4be great conqueror of .^esh an^ blood, 
andi of hnman pride, -isnnot to bebaffled with impunity. Even 
his OKcoy is dreadfui. It Sa a poor privilege to be peimitled 
to held together for a<centnry ia so, until your coffin tumbles 
in ahont :your ears» amd tiien to re-appear, half skeleton, half 
raummy^, esposei ta^^ gases of a generatibn than .can know 
nothing nf yonrnamis aui.obaraster beyond the pEosing tat- 
dition of some nioraKsingseaton. Among theae remHants jof 
hmnamty^ior instance; there is the body^of a pious gendewo- 
man, 'v&Oi while she continued above ground, shunned the 
^^s of imen -in the lecesses of a oonveid;. But the veil of 
death has not been reqiedted. , Sheistands fiist on the s^xton^s 
listsofLposthumooa rarities, and one of^e ihost valuable ap- 
pendages) of his offiee, She is his buried treasure. Her sap- 
less ^eeks; yield him a larger rent than some acres of arable 
land ; and what is woise, now that sh&.cann'ot repel llie im- 
putation, he calls h^ to her faee " the old nun." In point of 
Uftt, I undentood that her age was one hundred and eleven, 
not inditding the forW yearsthat have elapsed sinee her second 
burial in St. Michan^s. 

Deathj as has o^n been observed, is a Uiorough radical, 
and levels all distinctions. It is so in this place. Beside the 
X 3 
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nuii» there sleeps, not a venerable abbess, or timid novice, or 
meek and holy friar, but an athletic felon of the seventeenth 
century, who had shed a brother's blood, and was sentenced 
for the offence to the close custody of St. Michan's vanhs. 
This was about one hundred and tmrty ^ara ago. The of- 
fender belonged to a family of some consideration, which ao* 
counts for his being found m such respectable society. 

The preservative quality of these vaults is various in its 
operation upon subjects of different ages and constitutions. 
With regard to the latter, however, it does not appw that 
persons who had been temperate livers enjoy any pecniliar pri- 
vileges. The departed toper resists decay as sturdily as the 
ascetic ; supplying Captain Morris with another '* reason fidr 
to fill his glass again." But it is ascertained tiiat children aie 
decompo^ almost as rapidly here as elsewhere. Of this, a 
touching illustration occurs m the case of a female who died 
in childbirth, about a century a^, and was deposited in St. 
Michan's. Her infont was laid m her arms. The mother is 
still tolerabl3r perfect ; exemplifying, by her attitude, the pa- 
rental ' ' passion strong in death ;" but the child has long since 
melted away from her embrace. I inquired her name, and 
was rather mortified to find that it has not been preserved. 

But I viras chiefly affected by the relics of two persons, of 
whom the world has unfortunately heard too mucn : the ill- 
fkted brothers, John and Henry Sheares. I had been told 
that they were here, and the moment that the light of the 
ti4)er fell upon the spot they occupied, I quickly recognixed 
them by one or two circumstances that forcibly recalled the 
dose of their career— the headless trunks, and the remains of 
the coarse, unadorned penal shells, to which it seemed neces- 
cary to public justice that they should be consigned. Henry's 
head was lying by his brother's side : John's had not b«ea 
completely detached by the blow of the executioner ; one liga^ 
ment of the neck still connects it with the body. I knew no- 
thing of ^ese victims of ill-timed enthusiasm, except ftom 
historical reports ; but the companion of my visit to their 
grave had been their contemjporary and friend, and he paid 
their memories the tribute of a few tears : he lingered u>n^ 
beside them, and seemed to find a sad gratification m r^atin^ 
several particulars connected with their fates. Mai^ erf the 
anecdotes which he mentioned have been already published. 
Two or three, which interested me, I had not heard before. 
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" It fi^iibt to be eipected/' he said, *' that such a man 
«8 John Sheaies oould have escaped the destiny that befel 
him : his doom was fixed several years before his death. His 
passion for liberty, as he conceived it, was incurable ; for it 
was consecrated by its association with another passion, to 
iHiich every thing seemed justifiable. You have heard of the 
«nce celebrated Mademoiselle Therouane. John Sheares was 
in Paris at the commencement of the revolution, and was in- 
troduced to her. She was an extraordinary creature ; — wild, 
imperious, and fantastic in her patriotic paroxysms ; but, in 
her natural intervals, a beautifiil and fascinating woman. He ^ 
became deeply enamoured of her, and not the less so for the 
aolitical enthusiasm that would have repelled another. I 
nave heard that he assisted, in the uniform of the national 
guard, at the storming of the bastile, and that he encountered 
we pails as a means of recommending himself to the object 
of his admiration. She returned that sentiment, but she would 
not listen to his suit. When he tendered her a proposal of 
marriage, she produced a pistol, and threatened to lay him 
dead, u he renewed the subject. This I had from himself. 
But her rigor did not extinguish his passion. He returned 
to Irdand full of her image, and I suspect, not without a hope 
that the success of the fatal enterprize in which he embarked 
might procure him, at a future day, a more favourable hear- 
ing : but of this, and all his other hopes, you see," pointing 
to his remains, " the lamentable issue." 
. I asked whether his mistress had heard his fate, and how 
she bore it. My friend replied, " When I was at Paris, 
during the short peace of Amiens, I asked the same question ; 
but I met with no one who had personally known her. She ' 
was then living, in a condition, however, to which death would 
have been preferable. She was in a miserable state of insa- 
Aity, and confined in a public institution. John Sheares" 
he continued ** flung himself into the revolutionary cause 
from principal and temperament; but Henry wanted the 
energy of a conspirator : of this he was forewarned by an ac- 
cident that I know to have occurred. Shortly after he had 
taken the oath of an united Iiishman, it was toward the 
close of the year 1797, he was present at the election for the 
city of Dublin ; a riot took place at the hustings, the military 
interfered^ and the people fled in confusion : a tradesman, 
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who resided m the vkbiity, hearing the shovt, 'hoMily bioVied 
towards ^e spot to inquire the cause. The ^t person he met 
was Heniy Sheares, pallid, trembHng, and ^most gasping for 
-breath. He asked wnat had happened. Sheaws, wuh looka 
and tones importing extraordinary perturbation, implored him> 
if he valued his life, to turn back. Itw&s withaomedifficnltf 
^at the interrogator could obtain an intellig^le aeeou&tof Che 
cause and extent of the danger. As soon as he h«d aaoer-. 
teined the fact, be fixed his eyes on ^leares, and said, ** Mr^ 
Sheares, I know more of some matters than yop sMiy be aware 
of; take a friend's advice, and have no more to do with pep- 
tics : you have not nerves, sir, for the business you ^a;ve ea*^ 
gaged m." But the infatuation of the times, and theiniuiuMe 
of his broker's character and example prevaiM. 

" When the catastrophe came, John 8hearesfelt> trfaentao; 
late, that he should have ofiered ^e same idviee« This re- 
jection embittered his last moments. It also called £>Tdi' 
some generous traits, that deserve to be'remembclred. His 
appeal to the court in behadf of his brother, as given ia the se^ 
port of the trial, is a model of natural pathos ; bat I kiwiw 
nothing more pathetic in conduct than a previo«i&acene,wfaieb 
Curran once described to me as he had witnMsed it. Wfces 
Curran visited them in prison to receive instructions for-tiheir 
defence, John Sheares rushed forward, and, esnbiacing hi» 
knees, implored him to intercede for Henty ; for hiitkMlf, Jiet 
offered to plead guilty^~to die at an homr^s notice — ^to reir^ 
all that he knew, with the exception^f nameB«-<-to dp any^ung 
that might be fairly required of him« provided the gov^nikieot 
would consent to spare his brother." 

The preserving power of the vaults ef St, MiehaA's vm 
long ascribed by popular superstition to the peculiar lifdiiieflB 
of the ground ; but modem philosophy has unwrougbt the nsi* 
racles by explaining, on chemical f^inciples, the cause oi lim 
phenomenon.-^"Water is a sure deeayer of dead bodies* Tlie 
walls and soil of these vaults abound with carbonate of liBfte> 
and ar^laceous earth ; a compound, lliat absoifw'theaoiBtiue 
which is necessary to tiie putrefactive process. In all wea- 
thers the place is perfectly free /rem damp : the oensequenoe 
is, that animal matter being exposed to sudi an atmoa>heve, 
though it undergoes important chenuibal changes, and soom 
ceases to be strictly flesh, yet retains for a lebg^ of ttme it» 
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external proportiont. I had occasion to ol)serve a circum- 
stance that proves the uncommon dryness of the air. One of 
the recesses, -whidh is fastened up, is the hurial-place of a 
noble family. On looking through the grating of the doof, 
we saw t^o or three coronets glittering from the remote ex- 
tremity of the cell, as brightly as if they had been polished up 
the day ^fore. The attendants assured us that it was more 
than a year since ^.ny one entered the place. He inserted a 
taper within the grating, to give us a fuller view, when his 
statement was corroborated by the appearance of an ample ca- 
nopy of cobweb, extending from wall to wall of this chamber 
of death, and which it must have cost the artificers many a 
weary day and ntght to weave. A curtain of the same sepul- 
chral gauze overhung the spot where the Sheare's rest. 

I had seen the catacombs of Paris, but I was more inte- 
rested, and made to feel more for others and myself, in the 
vaults of St. MIchan's. 

STANZAS. 

If there be a rolling star in the sky. 

Or a heaven in thy breast, or a bliss in thine eye ; 

As sure as that star will still roll on, — 

As that heaven is mine,*-as that eye hath shone 

With approving ray, and still will shine, — 

By all that live, so sure I'm thine ! 

If &y virgin breast can harbour aught 
That might tarnish an angel's purest thought ; 
If there be one wandering wish in thy soul 
Which would not bend to my control : 
If there b# not a thrill within thy breast. 
When thy beating heart to mine is prest ; 
Or thy cheek be cM when it rests on mine ; 
Then believe me noC,^I am not thine ! 

When the waves shall cease to be stirr'd by the wind ; 
When the power to love shall be lost by the mind ; 
When ^e thunder is silent, and lightnings gleam 
Shall move slowly along as a lover's dream 
Of bliss, who expects it hour by hour ; 
Then, and not qll then, I'll disown thy power. 

Alp. 
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THE SOLDIER. 

Then atoldicri 
Full of stfange oatbs, and bearded like a pard 
Jealmit in honour, tudden and quick in quarrel, 
Seeking the babble reputation 
£?en in the €annon*t mwkth^-^Siakipean. 

** Bearded Kke a pai-d,** or leopard, from which the poet 
borrows his resemblance. It should seem fmm this and other 
passages of Shakspeare, that our anccstura were verj curious 
m the particular fashion of their beards; < each haviag; one of a 
diflerent cut, according to the profe^i^ian m wKich he w^ tn- 
gaged. Mrs. Quickly, in the ** Merry Wives of Windsor, " 
asks if Blender ** does not weftr a great round beaixl, like a 
glover's paring knife 1** To which she receives for tinawert 
•' No, forsooth ; he hath a little we« face, viith a little yellow 
beard^a Cain-coloured beard.'* On Uiis pa&i^ge a commen- 
tator remarks, *' That Cain and Judas in the ta^^e^tties amd 
pictures of old, were represented' with yd low beards.** In 
** Henry the Fiifth," we find that the general had a beard ^- 
propriated to his profession ; ** And what a beard of gene- 
ral's cut.'' Beards were cut into )e^ variety of whimsical sha^, 
such as spades, stilettoes, &c. instances of which may be 
found in many old portraits, particuTarly in Aose of the Earis 
of Southampton and Essex. 

To persons conversant with the works of the immorta] 
Shakspeare, and who suppose, with Mr. Malon6, that " Henry 
the Fourth" was written three years prior to the play of *< As 
you like it ;" there can be no doubt ^at the author bad the 
character of Hotspur in his mind, when he drew hit picture 
of the soldier. 

' * Full of strange oaths.'* Profane swearing was^'Orobably, 
at that time, much in fiishioD with the army. ' In the nistoncai 
play of ** Henry the Fifth," the soldiers are represented as 
Doasting of their valour in action, ** And this mey con per- 
fectly in the phrase of war, which they trick up with, nem 
turned oaths" To Hotspur, this part oC the description is 
very applicable, who, among other passages that ought be 
quoted, vehemently exclaims, — 

Speak of Mortimer? 
Zounds, 1 will speak of him r and let mr^oul i 
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Want mttcy. If I do not jmn wiith him : 
Yea, on his part, 1*11 empty all these veins, 
And my dear blood drop by drop i' the dust. 
But I will lift the down-trod Mbrtimer 
As high i* the air as this unthankiul king. 

As a competitor for htmtr, how eloquently he cries out. 

By heaven, methinks, it were an easy leap. 

To pluck bright honor from the pale-fiicea moon ; 

Or dive into the bosom of the deep. 

Where fathom-line could never touch the ground. 

And pluck up drowned honor by the locks ; 

So he, that doth redeem her thence, might wear. 

Without corrival, all her dignities. 

" Sudden and (juick in quarrd." The impetuosity of the 
iM)ldier, and his violence of tempw in <^posing an insult, are 
admirably described : — 

Nay, I will ; that's flat ;— 

He said, he would not ransom Mortimer ; 

Forbad my tonette to ^>eak of Mortimer> 

But I will find nim when he lies asleep, 

And in his ear I'll holla — ^Mortimer : 

Nay, 111 have a starling shall be taupht to speak 

Nothing but Mortimer, and give it hun, «* 

To keep his anger still in motion. 

Hotspur's solicitude for celebrity through the path of dan- 
ger, is finely drawn in the following soliloquy :-« 

Were it good. 
To set the exact wealth of all our states 
All at one cast t To set so rich a main 
On the nice hazard of one doubtful hour 1 
It were not good : for therein should we read 
The very bottom and the soul of hope ; 
The very list, the very utmost bound 
Of all our fortunes. 

That fame whidi Hotspur hoped to acquire in the contest 
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with the Prince of Wtks, but wiiich proved ** babble ftpv 
tation/' is painted in a]l the enthusiMm of poetry :-<- 

Let them come ; 
Thc^ come like sacrifices in their trim. 
And to the fire-eyed maid of smoky war. 
All hot, and Ueeding, wiU we omr them : 
The mailed Mars shall on his altar sit. 
Up to the ears in blood. I am on fire. 
To hear this rich reprisal is so nigh. 
And yet not ours. 

At the moment of enoounter, and till the <' bubble iep«ti^ 
tion*' is near.hli heart :-— 

Nor shall it, Harry, for the hour is come 
To end the otke of us ; ' and would to God 
Thy name in arms w^e now as great at mine ! 

Hotspur's last words are highly expressive of Shakspeaie's 
soldier : — 

O, Harry, thou hast robb'd me of my youth ; 

I better brook the loss of brittle life. 

Than those proud titles thou hast won of me ^ 

They wound my thoi^hts worse than thy sword my. fle^h. 

Such is the illustration of the soldier described bv Jaques; 
a profession truly honourable and glorious, when devoted to 
the defence of one's country. 

Without a sign, his sword, the brave man draws. 
And asks no om^n but his country's cause. 

PopeU Hmtr, 



EPIGRAM* 

Wheels run on waves, and cart wheels ruQ 
Till all of skill and toil is done ; 
But Fortune's wheel runs round and makes 
Thousands by those her wheel forsakes. . ' P* 
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THE BUKE OF CLARENCE*. 

Others may use the ocean as their road» 
OnVy the British make it their abode ; 
Whose ready saUs with every wind cau fly» 
And make a cov'nant with th* inconstant sky. 
Our oaks secure as though they there took root. 
We tread on billows with a steady foot. 

WdUer. 

The British Navy has always been a noble subject, and 
the very name is a mighty and an inspiring sound. During 
the war, the bare report of it communicated vigor and 
ttreiagth, not only around the entire extent of our coast, but 
aiKo through the whole interior of the kingdom, and over 
«very dependent and friendly country the globe contained. 
When the army began its triumphs in Spain, and especially 

3 [hen it completed them at Waterloo, the navy seemed to 
ecline in popularity and interest. Like many a hardy vete- 
ran servant, having^ done its work, it became slighted and 
almost forgotten Amidst the enthusiasm, which the brilliant 
success of a more fashionable substitute suddenly inspired. 
This state of things continued till the death of the Duke of 
York, whose surprising efficiency, as commander in chief, 
had matured the system by which the victories of Wellington 
were achieved, and had raised the aimy to the highest pitch 
of popular favor, as well as military excellence. 

Now, however, the scene has shifted again, and the navy 
is suddenly restored to its former pre-eminence in the public 
esteem ; or, to speak more correctly, to its former hoM of the 
public feeling. We need not detail the causes and glrcum- 
stances of this change. It is sufficient to remark that the 
illustrious subject of this sketch, if not the chief instrument 
in effecting the change, is likely to be the principal i^ent of 
its perpetuation. The appointment of the Duke of Clarence 
to that sovereign rule in the navy, which his lamented bro- 
ther held so long and administered so well in the army, has 
given more complete and general satbfaction than any event 

* As this volume is dedicated to His Royal Highness the Duke 
of Clareace. the following memoir may not be inappropriately in- 
troduced. We are indebted for it to a very amusing volume, en- 
titled " Public Characters,** containing Portraiu and Memoirs of 
distinguished living Persons. 

G. 28. Y 
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of the kind within the memoiy of the present race. How far 
previous neglect and abuse, in this essential department of 
our national strength, prepared the way for this sudden al- 
teration, and the remarkable approval of it by the whole 
country, the present is not the work to determine ot to dis- 
cuss : but iqi sketching the^chaiacter of the royal duke it is 
of importance, after the long nufleet with which he was 
treated, to ascertain the strong of the public feeling in his 
£&Tor, and the great probabuity of his rewarding tiie con- 
fidence, which the nation is placing in his in£istry and 
talents. 

The Duke of Clarence was bom just three years after his 
present Majesty, in August 1765; and in the following 
month received at his baptism the name of William Henby. 
It is said that there was something in his countenance and 
behaviour when a child, and more especially when he rose 
to youth, which encouraged the purpose of the king to devote 
him to the naval service. In nersonal bravery he did not 
appear likely to surpass either of his brothers ; but in corpo- 
real strength, and constitutional hardihood, there was fiom 
the first a striking distinction in his favor : while he betrayed 
an early indifference to those refined studies of which they 
were fond, and in which they rapidly excelled him. Early 
as was the period of his departure to sea, there were much 
earlier indications of his preparation for the enterprising and 
perilous service. Aware qf the subordinate rank and labori- 
ous station he was first to assume, and in which he was to 
continue the full period allotted to other midshipmen, he was 
notwi&tanding, eager for the commencement, a!nd reconciled 
to the continuance, of his arduous undertaking. 

The first vessel in which he sailed was the Prince Geoige, 
a ninety-eight gun ship, recently built, and named in honoc 
of his royu brother, the present Kins. He was then just 
fourteen years of age, and well fitted by constitution, both 
of mind and body, for a service to which the progrees of thi 
war with America gave unusual importance. In this s*-' 
under the command of Admiral Digoy, his Royal Highi 
bore a part in the great naval engaeement between the Eng^ 
lisH and Spanish fleets, eommanaea by Admiral Rodney anr' 
Don Joan de Laugara. Before he left the Prince Geoig 
he was also present at the capture oif a French man of w: 
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and three smaller vessels, forming part of a considerable 
convoy. In neither of these instances, however, was the 
action very severe, or the victory doubtful or difficult : his 
Royal Highness did his duty, but no opportunity was fur- 
nished to him or his brave associates for any signal effibrt of 
bravery or skill. 

Two acts of generous humanity, performed soon after this 
period, are recorded to the honor of the Prince. The first,* 
which occurred just before ^e conclusion of the war, is de- 
scribed by a midshipman of the Torbay, in the following 
letter to his friends. 

"Port Roytl Harbour, April, 1788. 

** The last time Lord Hood*s fleet was here, a court-roar* 
tial was held on Mr. Benjamin Lee, midshipman, for dis- 
respect to a superior officer, at which Lord Hood sat as 
president. The determination of the court was fatal to the 
prisoner, and he was condemned to death. Deeply afiected as 
the whole body of the midshipmen were at the dreadful sen- 
tence, they knew not how to obtain a mitigation of it, since 
Mr. Lee was ordered for execution ; while they had not time 
to make their appeal to the Admiralty, and despaired of success 
in a petition to Admiral Rowley. However, his Royal 
Highness generously stepped forth, drew up a petition, to 
which he was the first to set his name, and solicited the rest 
of the midshipmen in port to follow his example. He then 
himself carrie^l the petition to 'Admiral Rowley, and in the 
most pressing and urgent manner begged ^e life of our un- 
happy brother ; in which he succeeded, and Mr. Lee is 
repneved. We all acknowledge our warmest and gratefVil 
thanks to our humane, our brave, and worthy Prince, who 
has so nobly exerted himself in preserving the life of his bro- 
ther sailor. 

The war ceased before the period of- the Prince's naval 
apprenticeship expired, and in the year 1783, then a fine 
midshipman of eighteen, he visited Cape Francois, and the 
Havannah. It was during this visit that a second instance 
of his exemplary humanity occurred. Some of his country- 
men having broken their parole of honor, and oath of fidelity 
to the Spanish government, they were in danger of suffering 
under a sentence of death ; when the governor of Louisiana, 
Don Galvez, oflfered, at the intercession pf the Prince, to 
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spaie and liberate them. The following letter, which his 
Royal Highness addressed to the governor soon after from 
Jamaica, sufficiently shews the delight with which he ac- 
quired for his countrymen so welcome a boon. 

**SiR, — I want words to express to your excellency my 
just sense of your polite letter, of the delicate maaner io 
which you caused it to be delivered, and your generous con- 
duct towards the unfortunate in your power. Their pardon, 
which you have been pleased to grant on my account, is the 
most agreeable present you could have offered me, and is 
strongly characteristic of the bravery and g^lantiy of the 
Spanish nation. This instance increases, if possible, my 
opinion of your excellency's humanity, which has ap^teaied 
on so many occasions, in the course of the late war. 

** Admiral Rowley is to dispatch a vessel to Louisiana for 
the prisoners. I am convinced they will ever think of your 
excellency's clemency with gratitude : and I have sent a copy 
of your letter to the King, my father, who will be fully sen* 
sible of your excellency*s attention to me. 

" I request my compliments to Madame Galvez, and that 
you will be assured that actions so noble as those of your 
excellency will ever be remembered by 

" Your's sincerely, 

" William P." 

The introduction of his Royal Hidiness to Nelson, and 
his subsequent intimacy with the gallant hero of the Nile, 
are circumstances of too much interest to be lightly passed 
over. They first met at Quebec in the jrear 1782, when 
Nelson was in the Albemarle off that station, and whence 
he was ordered to convoy a fleet of transports to New York. 
A transient and casual interview creat^ between them a 
strong attachment, and the Prince deepty regretted the de- 
parture of one, whom he resolved from that moment to be- 
friend to the utmost of his power. It was not, however, long 
before they met again. Happily for both, at the close of the 
war they were appointed to the Leeward island station, and 
wefe sufficiently near each other to allow of their frequently 
dining together. The Prince had already beheld proofs of 
Nelson's superior courage and skill, and he had now an op- 
portunity of witnessing the young hero's resolute obedience 
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to orders, amidst circumstances of personal danger, as well 
as strong temptations to avarice. 

The law excluded all foreign vessels from trade and inter- 
course with our West India islands ; and America, being 
now independent and as much a foreign nation as any other^ 
Nelson, the senior captain on the station, ordered all Arae- 
Hcan vessels to quit the islands within 48 hours, on the pain 
of seifure and prosecution of their owners. Four vessels at 
Nevis, remained, which he ordered to be searched, and on 
being found American, they were adjudged legal prizes. The 
proceeding exposed Nelson to considerable dHKculty ; but he 
ultimately triumphed : and though the thanks of government 
for pirotecting its commerce were given to the Admiral of the 
station, who had, in fact, opposed the measure, Nelson was 
conscious of having done his duty, and happy in the applause 
of the disinterested witnesses of it. 

Among these were two individuals, whose friendship and 
approbation compensated him for every loss : one was Mr. 
Herbert, the president of Nevis, who became his bail in an 
action for damages, and whose neice he afterwards married ; 
and the other was Prince William, who had been an ad- 
miring observer of his intrepid conduct, and who thus rcr 
marks upon it in a letter to a friend. ' ' It was at this era, that t 
particularly observed the greatness of Nelson's superior mind. 
The manner in which he enforced the spirits of the naviga- 
tion act, first drew my attention to the commercial interests 
of my country. We visited the different islands together, 
excepting the naval tuition which I had received on board 
Ihe Frince George, > when the present Rear Admiral Keats 
was lieutebant of her, and for whom we both entertained a 
sincere regard, my mind t>ok its first decided naval turn 
from this familiar intercourse with Nelson.*' 

While the Prince thought thus highly of Nelson, the latter 
held his Royal Highness in the highest estimation. In a 
letter to Captain Locker, about the same period. Nelson 
says, " You must have heard, long before this reaches you, 
that Prince William is under my command. I shall endea- 
vour to take care that he is not a loser by that circumstance. 
He has bis 'foibles as well as private men, but they are 6tr 
overbalanced by his virtues. In his professional liae he is 
superior to near two-thirds I am sure of the list ; and in at- 
Y 3 
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tentioD to orders, and respect to his superior officers, I hardly 
know his equal. His Royal Highness keeps up strict disci- 
pline in his ship, and without paying him any compliment, 
she is one of the finest ordered frigates I have ever seen." 

These incidents afford the finest possible illustration of 
the character of a free country like our own ; in which the 
talent and merit of Nelson are at once seen through all the 
obscurity of his birth, and recompensed as soon as they are 
discovered ; in which too, even royal birth and blood must 
stoop to earn promotion by the same adventurous path with 
others. Here, is the son of the King, because he is Nelson's 
junior in years and in service, placed under his command 
rather than his care, and cheerfmly taking the lowest office 
in an ordinary ship, content till some subject of his royal 
father sees fit to promote him. The Spanish admiral, after 
Rodney*s victory, went on board the Prince George ; and, 
when he wished to return to his own ship. Prince William, 
as midshipman, came to announce that the boat was ready ; 
on which the Don lifted up his eyes with amazement, and 
exclaimed — *' Well may England be mistress of the ocean, 
when the sons of her king are thus employed in her service !" 

After passing through the regular duties of midshipman, 
lieutenant, and captain, his Royal Highness, at the close of 
the year 1790, received a commission as rear-admiral of the 
blue, having then been about eighteen months a peer of 
England, Scotland,' and Ireland, by the titles of Duke of 
Clarence* and St. Andrews, and Earl of Munster. He re- 
ceived these distinctions when the peace of the country ten« 
dered his active services unnecessary, and when little prospect 
existed of the early renewal of hostilities with any nation of 
the world. The revolution had commenced, however, in 
France, and its rapid and horrid excesses at length provoked 
Europe to war. The Duke of York was among the first ap* 
pointed, to face the enemy, and it has naturally been a^ked 

• We are familiar with Clarence as a royal title, rather than an 
Englith town. The word is a mere extention of the n^me Clan, 
probably for the sake of a finer and better sound. The first Ooke 
of Clarence was the third son of Edward the Third, and the title 
was given him bemuse he had married a descendant of ihc Eart oC 
Clare. Since tliat period it has continued one of the r0$erv€ titles 
of the royal family, to which recourse has been had in the eirent of 
the more fiequent names of York and Gloucester being taken up. 
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why bis brother of Clarence was not sent forth at the head 
of some suitable portion of the British navy 1 That such an 
appointment woiud have been generally approved, and fol- 
lowed by ^ratifying manifestations of his heroism and skill, 
there can be no doubt : but some unknown considerations of 
policy or duty — some difficulty springing from rank, etiquette, 
or age^some reluctance on his part, or objection on the part 
of those with whom the appointment rested, deprived him of 
all share of the honor and glory, so abundantly showered 
upon our naval heroes through that long and trying period. 

Of these probable causes of the Duke's long inactivity, the 
least probable is^hat which relates wholly to himself. Whsi^t- 
ever reluctance he might feel to personal service on the sea 
in an early part of the war — and even this is by no means 
probable — at a later period he was extremely anxious to be 
employed. He made repeated and earnest application to the 
King to be allowed to hoist his 6ag, and relieve Lord Col- 
Ungwood, then in a declining state of health, in the com- 
mand of the Mediterranean fleet. About the same period, 
a letter, addressed by the Duke to Commodore Owen, ap- 
peared in the public papers, which thus describes his solici- 
tude to share the dangers of war and the glories of victory. 
** When I shall have the honor to hoist my flag, I cannot be 
certain ; but I am very much inclined to think that, even- 
tually, I shall have the honor and happiness of commanding 
those fine fellows whom I saw in the Spring, in the Downs 
and at Portsmouth. My short stay at Admiral Campbell's 
had impressed me with very favorable ideas of the improved 
state of the naw; but m^ residence at Portsmouth has af- 
forded me ample opportunity of examining, and consequently 
of having a perfect judgment of, the high and correct disci- 
pline now established in the King's service." 

It is with reluctance we glance at the domestic life of the 
Duke, through the long period of his professional repose : 
especially as there is too much reason to believe that this wa» 
the chief cause of his acknowledged unpopularity. The 
people of this country can make ^piple allowance for the 
indiscretions of their princes ; but they are averse to having 
those indiscretions obtruded upon public notice, and espe- 
cially for any thing like, popular applause to be sought in 
pursuiu. on which both human and divine statutes have 
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incci ibed disgrace. While, howev'er, we partake of the g«ne- 
lal displeasure created by the piAtic manner in which Mrs. 
Jordan was kept, we cannot join in casting upon his Royal 
Highness the undivided odium of the poverty which pre- 
ceded, and perhaps in som* degree caused, the death of that 
unhappy lady. A highly respectable publication remarks, and> 
we have reason to know, with justice and truth : — " When 
the time arrives that the historian shall feel himself at liberty 
to enter into details, and sift matters to the bottom, we en- 
tertain no doubt that his Royal Highness will come out of 
the investigation, not without blame, for who is faultless? 
but undeserving the reproach which ha^been cast upon 
him." 

The neglect with which the royal Duke was treated as a 
naval oflScer, he also strangely received in every other respect 
Neither as a Peer, nor as a Prince, did the nation seem con- 
cerned to distinguish him, or even to remember that he was 
in being. According to a recent declaration of his own to 
the Goldsmith's company^ not a single corporate body had 
before presented him with its freedom, nor had he been 
honored with any token of public confidence and regard. To 
impute this inattention wholly to his own misconduct, woiHd 
be as erroneous as to imagine that there was nothing in his 
conduct to excite the displeasure of the nation. But, what- 
ever were his faults, the clemency of John Bull has at last 
forgiven them; and if his Royal Highness were "more 
sinned against than sinning,*' he appears to have pardoned 
the offence. 

The parties are now perfectly reconciled. The coarse of 
providence has placed the Duke of Clarence next in succes- 
sion to the throne ; and it is neither wise nor safe for the 
country to keep alive its ancient prejudices ap^ainst one who 
may to-morrow be their sovereign. Sometime before this 
important change in his prospects, his Royal Highness had 
married, evidently to his own satisfaction, as well as agree- 
ably with the wishes of the govefimient and the people. 
The effect of matrimonyf upon both his private habits and 
his public character, has been good ; while the amiable 
Printess, his wife, is one to whom the nation can look with 
Impe, in the event of her becoming Queen of Great Britain. 
Moreover, the past neglect of the Duke!^ official talents and 
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claims is alr^y compensated : he is now Lord High Admi- 
ral, and the honor and authority of the office were revived, 
lafter.a sleep of a century, that he might be invested with 
them. 

Sufficient time has not elapsed for the Duke to exemplify 
flill the qualities, which the natioi^ looks for in a wise and 
devoted naval chief; but that, if his life be spared, and no 
fatality attend the throne to call him to the higher station, 
he will fulfil the utmost wishes of the country, no one seem* 
inclined to doubt Two extremes, observation and experience 
will teach him to avoid. Real abuses must not be spared, 
but met with a firm, inviolable resolution to suffer no prece- 
dent or patronage, no influence or intrigue to plead for their 
respite. On the other hand, doubtful and difficult experi- 
ments must not be encouraged, nor novel courses, in any 
branch of this wide administration, be commenced, until 
some moral certainty appears of real improvement becoming 
the result. This is not the day for tampering with the British 
navy — for weakening a single buttress, or lowering a single 
rampart, of our wooden walls — for commencing or specu- 
lating on the commencement of a new system, which may be 
but half matured, vfheh war returns to render its abandon- 
ment and its completion alike impossible. 

SONNET. 

The dewy freshness of our early years, 
That is the spring-time of our life's delight, 
Now that our manhood's sun attains its height. 

Before its summer fervor disappears : 

All sober-brow'd around us are our peers ; 
As summer leaves, no longer green and bright. 
Are from their early beauty cnanged quite : 

Whilst for high hopes come heart-disturbing fears. 

The sun that wasteth much yet giveth more, 
Withering the bloom it cherisheth the fruit : 

Who sows in spring shall have an autumn store, 
Of pleasures strong, though of a graver suit — 

The well-till'd mind with plenty running o'er — 

Spring-gifts, when flowers are dead, and songs are mute. 

R. H.. 
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THE RAID OF CILLECHRIST. 

Bordering clans, like neighbouring nations, were never 
upon terms of hereditary concord ; vicinity produced rivalry, 
and nTalry produced war : for this reason the Mac DoneUs 
and the Mac Kenzies weffe never long without some act of 
hostility or fend ; firing houses, driving herds, raising rents, 
and slaughterii^ each other*s clansmen, were feats of recrea- 
tion which each was equally willing to exercise upon his 
neighbour ; and if either was more deficient than the other, it 
was more from want of opportunity than lack of good will. 

Among all the exploits which were occasioned between the 
two clans, none was more celebrated, nor more fearful, than 
the burning of the Cillechrist, (Christ's Church ;) it ^ve oc- 
casion and name to the pibroch of the Glengarrie family, and 
was provoked and performed in the following manner. 

In the course of a long succession of fierce and sanguinaiy 
conflicts, the Mac Lelans, a race who were the followers of 
the Mac Kenzies, took occasion to intercept and assassinate 
the eldest son of Donald Mac Angus, of Glengarrie. Do- 
nald died shortly after, and his second son, who succeeded 
to the chieftancy of the clan, was too young to undertake the 
conduct of any enterprise to revenge the death of his brother : 
his cousin, however, Angus Mac Raonuill, of Lundi, acted 
as his captain, and gathering the Mac Donells in two sepa- 
rate raids, swept off the greater part of Lord Seaforth's ceun- 
try. Still, this revenge seemed to him too poor an expia^n 
for the blopd of his chief ; the warm life of the best of his foe* 
men was the only sacrifice which he thought he could offer as 
an acceptable oblation to appease the manes of the murdered ; 
and he therefore projected a third expedition, resolving in this 
to fill the measure of vengeance to the brim. 

In the possession of his design, he awaited a favourable op- 
portunity, and gathering a small band of men, penetrated into 
the country of the Mac Kenzies early on a Sunday morning, 
and surrounded Uie Cillechrist, whilst a numerous congrega- 
tion were assembled within its walls. Inexorable in his pur- 
pose, Angus commanded his men to set fire to the buildiDg, 
and slaughter all who endeavoured to break forth. Struck 
with despair when the flames rushed in upon the aisle of the 
church, and they beheld the bare claymores glancing beyond 
the door, the congregation, scarcely knowing what tiiey did, 
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entkaTOored to force their way through the weapons and the 
flames I but, pent within the narrow pass of a' single arch, 
they were not able to make way over each other, far less to 
break the ring of broadswords which bristled round the porch : 
men, women, and children, were driven back into the blazing 
pile, or hewn down, and transfixed at the gorge of the en- 
trance ! the flames increased on every side, a heavy column 
of livid smoke rdled upward on the air, and the roar of in- 
furiated men, and wailing of suflbring infants, and the shrieks 
of des])airing women, rung from ^thin the dissolving pile. 

While the church was burning, the piper of the Mac Do- 
nells marched round the building, playug, as was customary 
on extraordinary occasions, an extempore piece of music ! 
The pibroch which he now pkyed was called from the place 
where it was composed, Ciuechrist, and afterwards became 
the pibroch of the Glengarrie family. At length the flames 
poured forth from every quarter of the building ; the roof fell 
in, tWre was one mingled yell, one crash of ruin ; the flame 
sunk in mouldering vapor, and all was silent. 

Angus was looking on with stem unrelenting determina- 
tion, but die deed was done, and recollection now warned him 
of the danger of delay ; he immediately gave orders to retreat, 
and, leading off his men, set off with the utmost expedition to 
his own country. The flames of the church had, however, 
lighted a beacon of alarm, which blazed far and wide ; the 
Mac Kenzies had gathered in numerous bodies, and took the 
chase with such vigour, that they came in sight of the Mac 
Donells long before they came to the border of their counUy.' 
Angus Mac Raonuill seeing the determination of the pursuit, 
and the superiority of its numbers, ordered his men to sepa- 
rate, and shift each for himself; they dispersed accordingly, 
and made every one his way to his own home as well as he 
could. The commander of the Mac Kenries did not scatter 
his people, but intent on securing the leader of his foemen, 
hela them together en the track of Angus Mac Raonuill, 
who, with a few men in his company, fled towards Loch Ness. 
Angus always wore a scarlet plush jacket, and it now served 
to mark him out to the knowledge of the pursuers. 

Perceiving that the whole chace was drawn after himself, 
he separated his followers one by one, till at length he was left 
alone ; but yet the pursuers turned not aside upon the track 
of any other. When they came near the bum of Alt Shian, 
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the leader of the Mac Kenzies had gained so much ob the ob- 
ject of his puxauit, that he had nesH-ly overtaken him. The 
river which was before them runs in tms place through a rockj 
chasm, or trough, of immense depth, and considerate breadth : 
Angus knew &at death was behind him, and, gathering all his 
strength^ he dashfgd at the desperate leap, ai^ bein^ a man 
of singular vigour and activity, succeedea in clearing it. The 
leader of the Mac Kenzies, reckless of danger in the aidor 
of the pursuit/ followed also at the leap ; but less athletiethaB 
his adversary, he failed of its length, and, slipping on the nde 
of the crag, held by the slender branch d a birch " — -^ 
grew above him on the brink. The Mac Donell 
hind in his flight, to see the success of his pursuer, 
hanging to the tree, and straggling to gain the edge 
bank : he turned, and drawing his dirk, at one stroke f 
the branch which supported the Mac Kenzie ; — ** I have left 
much behind me with you to-day, '' said he, " take that also." 
The wretched man rolling from rock to rock, fell headlong into 
the stream below, wbece, shattered and mangled by the ftdl, 
be expired in the water. 

Angus Mac Raonuill continxied his flight, and ^ Mac 
Kenzies, though bereft of their leader, held on the pursuit 
checked, however, by the stream, which none of them dared 
to leap, Angus was gaining fast upon them, when a mus^ 
discharged at him by one of the pursuers, wounded him se* 
verely, and greatly retarded hi& speed. After passing the 
river, the Mac Kenzies agsun drew hard after him, and as 
they came in sight of Loch Ness, Angus perceiving his 
strength to fail, with his wound, and his enemies pressing 
upon him, determined to attempt swimming the loch ; be 
rushed into the water, and for some time, refreshed bj its 
coolness swamwi^ much vigour and confidence. His hmbs 
Vould, however, in all probability have failed him, befiwe he 
haA crossed the half of the distance to the opposite bank ; 
J3ut Fraser of Fyars, a particular friend of the Glei^arrie fa- 
mily, seeing a single man pursued by a parW out ofthe Mac 
jKenzie's country, and knowing that the Mac Donells had 
gone upon an expedition in that country, got a boat, and has- 
> teninj^.to the aid of Angus, took him on board, and convejfed 
him in safety to the east ^de of the loch. The Mac Kenn», 
seeing their foeman had escaped, discontinued their pursuit, 
ard Angus returned at his leisure to Glengarrie. 
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PENTILLY CEMETERY. 

The cemetery at Pientilly, in the parish of Pillaton, Corn- 
wall, is situated on a very considerable eminence, named 
Mount Ararat, overlooking the river Tamar, (which divides 
Cornwall from Devon,) and affording a prospect of great 
part of the border of the latter county. This building was 
erected agreeably to the will of Sir James Tilley, of Pentilly 
Castle, who.diea in the year 1712, and directed that his body 
should be deposited here, placed in a chair, in a sitting pos- 
ture ; which many people of the neighbourhood affirm thej 
have seen from the window : although Mr. Lysons, in his 
" Magna Brittannia," says, that the direction in his will was 
not punctually complied with ; for on opening a vault beneath 
the pavement, not long ago, he observes, his remains were 
found deposited in ^ coffin, in the usual way. 

I have freouently heard my father say, (and he was likely 
to know, as ne held a farm near the spot ;) that he had seen 
the coffin in the chair ; and I am inclmed to believe that the 
body has lately been deposited in a vault beneath, as the win- 
dow shutters were formerly left open to the view of every 
visitor ; but within these few years have been closed up. 

R. Bbowv* 

G. 28. z 
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*^* In the " Beauties of Eaglaud ami Wales," by IVIesBre- 
Britton and llrayley, it is observed relative to the cemetery , 
that ^' tti general the Viiity atheist b satisiied with enter* 
taining hk Gontemporanes, but MrpTilley wiijheU to have hii 
fipiightlint'ss known to posterity. Vilxh thi^ view, in ridicule 
ot the resurrection, he obligicid his executors to place hi* dead 
botly in his usual garh, and ia tiis ellKiw cliair, upon the 
top of a hillj and to arrange on a table before him , bottles. 
glasscSj pipes, und tobajcco. In this situation ^ he ortlered 
himself to be immured in a bower of sueh dimensions as hs 
prescribed, where h© proposed, he said, patiently to wait the 
event. All Ihb wus done, and the tower, stjU enclosing its 
tenant, remains as a monument of hh impiety and profane^ 
nesst'' 

'* The fejir-fttrack hind with aupersliiious gaze. 
Trembling and pale th* unhallow'd tomb surveys \ 
And half expects, while horror chills his bren&tj 
To see the spectre of its impious guest." ♦ 



SONNET.— MORN. 

BY G. r* niCHAlinSON, AUTHOn OF " FOETIC UOITHi/' 
" LIFE AND rOKMS OF KOnKEHj^&C. 

Sweet is the morn to all, but sweetest far. 
To him the pining slav4& of discontent, 
Who, deep within some populouA city pent. 

With care and toil doth wage a Jife long^ war I 

Though he himself, perchance, would gladly bar 
The dubious prospect of his future gains ; 
So he were nd of those life-- wearying paini 

That poison hfe, and fair enjoyment mar*. 

For when he marks chn loveliness of morn. 

Views the bright splendour of its gorgeom dreams, 
Or hears tiie lays that hail its rising bt^ams, 

lie half forgets awjjile his fate forloru ; 
Feelji jtjys unwonted o*er his heart-strings play» 
Oi umutlc to hi.s clieek to fade and die nway. 
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THE LIGHT-HOUSE. 

Richard Clifton was one of those wild, yet commanding 
spirits, that are great in good or evil, according to the more or 
less favorable circumstances, in which they may happen to be 
placed. His earliest years had be^n devoted to tne navy, 
where, by his own unassisted merit, he had risen to the rank 
of a iirst-lieutenani; when a blow, given to his superior of- 
ficer, thrust him on the world, a pennyless outcast. The 
same energies, which had before made him the best of sea- 
men, now rendered him the worst of citizens ; for power is 
like the fiend that, once called up, must have something to 
employ it, or it falls on its master. There was a blight on 
his fame and on his hopes, yet still there was one chance for 
him : he had long been attached to Lucy Ellis, who on her 
side most truly loved her sailor, in spite of all his faults, real 
or silpposed, and the one list was equal to the other ; for ca- 
lumny, like {the raven, is fond of preying on the dying and 
the dead. Had the father of the maiden coHsented to their 
union, it is most probable that the life of Richard would have 
heen honourable to himself, and useful to his country ; but 
old EUis was one of those heartless, selfish beings, who love 
their children only as they minister to their own comfort, or 
gratification : he wished to see his daughter married to a rich 
man, not because those riches niight make her lot more com- 
fortable, but because a ri(ji son-in-law added ,to his own im- 
portance. Such a proposal, therefore, excited his warmest 
indignation ; it was a cutting up of all his prospects, of the 
hopes that he had been toiling to realise for many years ; she 
would be a beggar — an outcast ; the alliance was infamy. 
In all this, however, there was much more regard shown for 
himself than his child ; and Lucy felt that there was. This 
was the comer stone of the subsequent evils : the harshness of 
her father made her more open to the false flatteries of her 
lover ; though at the same time she was not altogether igno- 
rant of her own weakness : in the hour of temptation she fiung 
herself on the honour of the man she adored ; she owned her 
inability to resist him, in all the fervor of a.real passion, and 
urged that very pasaion as a plea for his forbearance. With 
many this prayer had been effectual, but not with men like 
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Richard Clifton, who have no settled rule of conduct, and are 
either bad or good only from the impulse of the moment. The 
consequence was the seduction of Lucy, and in a few months 
afterwards, her lover joined a band of smugglers, and was 
either killed, or drowned, or had fled th^ country ; for each 
of these reports had its particular defenders'. 

In the mean time the dishonour of Lucy became too gross 
for longer concealment* O n the discovery of her situation , the 
merchant at once turned her out of doors, as the destroyer of 
all his dearest expectations ; and bade her starve or live, as she 
could best settle the matter with the world : nor could any 
after arguments of his friends, in the least affect his resolu- 
tion ; he was deaf to all remonstrance, whether of justice, or 
humanity. But the wrath of heaven, which had first smitten 
the guilty child, was not slow in punishing the heartless pa- 
rent, who had arroeated to himself the office of vengeance, 
and executed it with more of passion than of equity. In his 
eagerness to amass a foitune, the merchant overstepped the 
bounds of prudent speculation. The first great loss stimulated 
to a second adventure for its retrieval ; and that, miscarrying, 
in turn brought with it a further hazard, to fail like ^ose be- 
fore it; till the proud and wealthy Ellis found himself a 
destitute banki-upt, pursued and crushed by the viadictive 
spirit of disappointed creditors, who pleaded his cruelty in ex- 
cuse for theirs. ** You showed no mercy to your own child, 
how then can you expect it 'from me, a stranger t** was the 
answer of one to whom he was deeply indebted, and who had 
formerly been a fruitless intercesscJr for poor Lucy. Some, 
too, were actuated by less disinterested motives, and were 
glad to shelter their hatred of the father under the show 
of compassion for the child ; but the result was the same to 
Ellis — he was a ruined man. His ostentatious charities, 
which had been so much praised in the days of his success, 
were now considered in their true light, and had not procured 
a single friend to pity or assist him in his difficulties. 

So complete had been the failure, and so rigid his creditors, 
that a few weeks found him possessed of a few pounds only, 
whose word had once been good for thousands. In this di- 
lemma he quitted his native town, which for the last montii 
he had inhabited out of mere pride, and after a long course 
of sufiering, became the guardian of a light-house, on one of 



Ihe wildest )>ails'of the English coail. A very shoh tesidencc^ 
in this sad abode/ made him a weaLer, though not a better, 
HUH ; he grew, not less selfish, but more timid; — ^more im- 
pes^ with the actiml and near presence of a creator ; and 
ne l^gan to feel that there was jiot only an after, but A pre- 
sent, vengeance. Nor is this to be wond^^ed at ; loneliness 
brings the mind mooe immediately in coqtact with the work» 
of the Greater, aiid from them witn the Creator himself* No 
nan of any -imagiiiation' was ever an atheist in solitttde, and, 
though in the case of M Ellis, religion was only the religion 
of fear, yet still it was better than no faith at all ; it taught 
him a. little mor6 lenity to thd £a^ltB^of others. 

Nearly two years. Imd thiis past, when,- one September's 
evening, a poor mainiac, in squalid weeds, and with a face 
gaunt from long misery, came to his door and begged ifor a 
morsel of bread foi^ the* love of lihafity-r-it.was his daughter f 
The lecogmfeion was ' qiiiek and- rai^iial, but wkh very oppo- 
site feelings. Sorrow, and pain, and remocser suddenly threw 
a dark cloud over the old man's face ; while the maniac's eye 
was lit up with anjeacpieasion df jrage and triumph, ihatwas 
truly fiendlike, as she screamed out, V IIo, ho, ho J have I 
found you at last? take back your curse, old^man ; I have 
borne'it loiig enough^ and a /sad load, and a weary one it has 
been to me ; tmt take it back-^t has curdled the milk of my 
bosom to poison, and my |>oor babe sucked and died. But 
take it back, and look .tlmt it does not sinLyoi^ into the depths 
of hell. Many a time it has iaiit heslvy on ime, and I felt 
myself sinking, inking, sinking, like one that stnig^led with 
the waters ; hadi then wy sv^et babe woulc^, come, with his 
cherub £ace all baight with glorv, just like tiiose skies where 
the sun is setting, and J\m littte hand was str^ngei' than >my 
strength, for it would draw me back again when I was up to 
lioy ^breast in Bie* But von hfave ne child to skvd you, there- 
fore look ^t yflmr heart be strong ', you. had best-^no diild*-* 
BO efaild^ dd man \ for J deny you—- I caj^ you ofip-^go'— « 
leave this earlii^-it is mine— go-ndo you hear 14-you are the 
OJity peace^breaker, and I'll none iof you. Go— you'll ask 
whither 1 but that's. your concern; there's a large world 
ab^ve, and a larger :one below, and if they refuse you in the 
fthe, it will only be a better recommendation to the other." 
' She, might still have gone on thusv for Ellis was too much 
Z.3 
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shocked to bferrapt her : but die wild mood had exhausted 
itself: her eye was caught by the sun, resting with his broad 
red disk on the ocean, iad her thoughts returned to the hun-' 
ger-pains which incessantly gnawed her, though they had been 
unfelt, or at least, unnoticed, during the yiolence of her pas- 
sion. On a sudden she exclaimed, ** I Wish the sun would 
set, that we might ^ to supper.'' The old man endeavoured 
to soothe the mamac, ancC taking her by the hand, wo«ld 
have gently forced her into the lieht-house ; but it was all to 
no purpose : this singular idea had got possession of her, 
though it is not easy to say from what cause, and she poa- 
tively refused to move a step till the sun was below the water* 
** He has a long way to go yet," she said ; and, taking up a 
handful of dust, she scattered it slowly in tiie air, towards the 
evening, at the same time muttering, or rath^ chaunting, 
*' S^peod ! speed ! speed !'* till by desreet her memory pieced 
out the wonis of a familiar souj^, which she poured forth in 
that wild manner so peculiar to insanity : 

Speed, sun, speed through the ocean wave. 

Where the meimaid sings in her coral cave. 

Where on sands of gold the pearl is white. 

And each glance of thine eye wakes somediing bright ^ 

Where thy fairest beams upon diamonds play. 

That shine with a fairer li^t than they* 

Speed, son, ispeed, for from out the wave 

A v<Hce invites to the mermaid's cave ; 

Where the waters are rolling o'er her head. 

Like the rainbow's arch o'er the evening spread ; 

And each drop, which foils from that brilhant bow. 

Turns to a gem of the same below. 

The sun had sunk below the hoiizon, as the last words died 
on the maniac's lips ; and Ellis having 1st tiie beacon, they 
sate down to their humble supper. Both for a time were 
silent 'f the daughter, from the caprice of insanity ; the Either, 
because he was stunned and stupified by her appearance, 
coupled as it was with past recollections. RemcMrse wasbu^ 
with him, though it was remorse without repentance ; and if 
he wished the past undone, it was more witn reference to his 
own pain, than the sufferings of his daughter.^ Lucy, how- 
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•fer, wjto in a state Diat made all tkese thingia mattet of in- 
difference to her, and, as the evening darkened, her madnesa 
took a wilder turn. 

" Do you hear, old man ? Ho ! ho ! the spirit of the windt 
ii abroad. Do yoii hear what a coil he keeps up yonder, 
howHng into the ^ar of old ocean, and calling on him to 
wake t Do you see the billows, toe, how lazily they lift up 
their heads, as if loth to leare their slvrmber t How tney tosa 
tad tumble, and roar and groan ! but its all to no purpose } 
you'll sing a wilder tone yet, my meny bovs, and 111 smg 
with you, and the curlew shall whistle, and the rain shafi 
patter, and the thunder shall roar, and we'H have a brave mu- 
Bc to your dancing, such as the foot of a king never danced 
to." 

The face of the old man darkened at this raving : it was 
Biaking his misery more miserable, and if remorse had brought 
any transient feeling of pity into bis heart, it was quite extfn- 
gushed when he found that his daughter's presence would be 
a constant vexation to him. He looked at her vnth a coun- 
tenance of wrath ; but somediing seemed to stifle the expres* 
uon of his anger for the moment, and he resumed his m^ in 
sullen silence. The change did not escape Lucy ; she fixed 
her elbows on the table, and, resting her nead on her hands, 
eazed on him for several minutes without niovine a muscle, to 
rae sore annoyance of the old man, whose blood was already 
in a ferment; he swallowed the thin sour beer at long 
draughts, clutched the handle of hb knife more firndy, and 
tried to force his attention from her, but all to no purpose. 
Her protracted gaza became at last intolerable, and he ex- 
claimed, half rising from his seat, " What, in the devil's name, 
do you stare at me for 1 Can you find nothing else to fix your 
eyes on, but my face V* 

** 1 was counting how long you had to Kve," said the ma- 
mac, calmly ; *' you have on^ a few hours, and then I shall 
be lady of this castle, and Richard will come home to me, 
and bring our little Lucy with him, and we shall be so happy ! 
—oh, so happy !" 

This was too much for the patience of Ellis ; he started up 
6om his seat, and dashed away his plate, vrith acuise on the 
poor maniac, and the mother who had borne her. 

** Woman! witch! devil! you were made to be my tor- 
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tore ; but I'll not b^ it teso&jr bouis loager. Eiliier you op 
QM and I doix|t much ewe wwch— " 

He raised his hand to strike, perhaps to. kill her ;. when a 
d0^ flash of ii^tuag bla;led betwleen A^ix, and theold tower 
rocked in the wind* as. if.it were going.to- tumble about their 
oars. So tremendous, indeed;, was ikas burst .of the stoxnit^ 
^t a large mass bf overhan|^ dif ,.tfaat the water had beea 
lor yean underming, was hurled down' with a horrible crash, 
and the spray of its fall came beting against die windows of 
the light-house 1 

" Did you see himi" shouted Lucy. 
. <<.See whomV said £Uis, pak tod motionless finom tenor, 
tliou^ withoutaay distinct cause of. fliat tenxMr. 

** Did you hear him 1" echoed the maniac. 

" Hear ^bwn1" replied the iadier. 
. '* Sot you neither saw, nor heard him V* 

** Whomr-^whon^V exiclaimed Ellis^ almost. frai^ with 
the impatience of fear. 

<* The.devil!— 'the acch-^ndJ— the fisherman of souls 1 
He has you, Either; be has maoied you. with his mark, and 
signed you with his sign; Hb broad lightning wings covered 
you as he spoke orer ycoi.the baptism jof hell : -t- 

One drop of thy blood where the stream is red ! 
One lock of the hair iram thy patrchaa'd head I 
One touch of baptizing lame to f^ugh 
The mark of your Ghnst ftixm out your brow I 
Ho ! ho ! hdw tiie cold and wat'iy sign 
Hisses and dries 'neath this touch of mine ! 
While I'm lord of the flame, be th^ waters thine« 

The hair on Ellis*s head was actuallv singed by the light* 
ning ; his brow, too, was sl^tly scathed ; and, whether it 
was the ^ectric shock,' or the force of imagination, a single 
drop of Uood did, indeed, fatt slowly from his ^dilated nos- 
trils. It is impossible to calculate the power of fancy on socb 
occasions ; it is neither to be estimated, nor controlled by rea* 
son. The old man was almost frantic with tenor, and daih- 
ed out of the light-house, as if impelled by some eztemd 
agency ; while the maniac quietiy installed herself in a laige 
oak chwr before the window, with' all the- pride of a queen 
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juBt restored to her lawful throne, by the expulsion of its 
usurper. 

" So, so ; the old boy is gone, and I am his heir— his law- 
ful heir. This house is mine, and all that is in it ; I am the 
lord of the castle now. — But what do you here V* It was a 
large Newfoundland dog, that had caught her eye. " What 
do you here, I say ? — your name and calling 1 — quick ! Why, 
how nowl Can t you speak 1 — and with that large tongue, 
too, licking your paws 1 Sirrah, sirrah ! I shall find means to 
make you answer." 

The dog for a moment looked her in the face and wagged 
liis tail, in token of recognition ; but he did not choose to leave 
his warm place before the fire, and quietly resumed his occu- 
pation of licking his paws. Highly incensed at this imma- 
gined obstinacy, the manic started from her seat, and hurled 
a wooden dish at his head ; on which the animaJ, setting up 
9l] long piteous howl, slunk into the farthest comer of the 
chamber. But even this would not have saved him from her 
wrath, had not her attention been suddenly drawn away by the 
appearance of a small brig, that was visible in the fiashes of 
ligntning, as it tossed and pitched and struggled with the wa- 
ters, like a drowning man. 

" He comes ! he comes ! my own dear Richard ! — missed 
many a day, and come at last !" The poor thing knew not 
* how truly she was speaking. * * Blow, blow, my gentle wind, 
blow him to me, my bndegroom — my husband ! Oh, how 
slow the bark moves towards the shore 1 'Tis my cruel father 
holds it back.'* 

But in truth, the vessel was driving too fast on the land, 
in spite of all the efforts of the seamen to keep her off, for they 
had yet a low reef of rocks to weather, which stretched out 
from the shore, something less than a quarter of a mile, and 
on which the surf was beating most tremendously. Till these 
were past, the usual dangers of a lee-^ore were doubled on 
them. At this critical juncture, the wind veered a point in 
their favour : the beacon, too, from the light-house, marked 
to the experienced seamen the extent of their danger, as was 
evident by their efforts to keep out to sea, and their safety be- 
came almost certain. But this delay was sorely vexatious to 
the^ impatient spirit of poor Lucy. " Slow— slow,'* she ex- 
claimea ; " bui 'tis your fault, father ; you were always cruel 
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to your child : first you took mj Richard from me, then my 
child, then my reason, and I have been looking for it over 
many a weary mile of land, and have not found it^ Some 
told me it was buried with my babe. It may be so, for I 
could never find her grave. But Til be revenged; I'llquendi 
the fire on your hearth, and the light on your tower.*' 

She hastened to execute this frantic threat, by cutting the 
rope that governed the windlass ; in an instant the lamp flew 
down and was dashed to shivers, leaving the whole coast in 
utter darkness, and the little brig in imminent peril of sh^ 
wreck. At first the maniac was startled at her own act; 
something like a sense of her mischief came across her brain, 
but the feeling was only transient, and she resumed her look' 
out for the vessel, that for some time was invisible to herh 
the deepest flashes of the lightning. Still she kept her wafedi 
at the window, her eyes fixed on the black waste of waters: 
they were agitated more furiously than ever, and rolled, moun- 
tain-like, against the clif&, as if contending vrith them fbrtbe 
empire of the land. At last her eye caught a glimpse of the 
vessel, nailed as it were to a rock ; but me ship past away 
even before the lightning that had shown it ; still she watched. 

Nearly half an hour had thus elapsed, when she was rous^ 
ed from this dreamy state by the sound of voices in the room 
below : a lar^e crevice in the broken floor allowed her to see 
old Ellis in high altercation with three wild-looking strangers 
in the dress of seamen ; two she could easily distingui^, hnt 
the thirds who stood opposite to her father, and who was bf 
far the most violent, was so placed that she could only see his 
back ; he was evidently the leader of the party by ms vehe- 
mence in the dis]^te about the beacon, to tne absence of 
which, and not without cause, he attributed the loss of his 
vessel and her cargo. 

** So, you old scoundrel, after having brought my veuel 
home in spite of vrinds and waters, I am to founder m sight 
of land, Decause you are too laz^ a lubber to do your dirty. 
Why were you not aloft in the light-house looking after yonr 
beacon V* 

" Richard Clifton !" said the old man, who had by this 
time recognised his vmce. 

" And who told you I was Richard Glifton, you villainous 
old wrecker ?— What ?— eh !- yes, it is old EHis ! Hum, my 
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boys, we have bim at last ! there is but another beside him- 
self, and that's the devil. I tell you what, my old one ; you 
had better have sate on a barrel of gunpowder with a lighted 
fuse at your tail, than have crossed my path." 
" Why, what will you do V* 

" Do f it was you who set on my creditors to hound me 
like a pirate ; it was you that denied me Lucy — you that 
drove me to be a villain ; and now that the wind had set fair, 
and my uncle, the planter, had left me his money, and I was 
cominff home with a wet sail, it is you, you old wrecker, that 
dowsed the beacon, and — " 

'* I did no such thing," interrupted Ellis. 
" You lie ! you did ; you wanted to have the picking of 
our wiieck, but if you get more out of it than timber enough 
for your coffin — " 

And with this he snatched up an axe, and split the old 
man's skull, without allowing him a pause for answer : the 
' blow was so effectual, that the victim instantly rolled at his 
feet a lifeless corpse ; but the passion of vengeance was over 
with its gratification. Clifton, though a daring, and, in some 
sense of the word, a heart-hearted man, was not totally de- 
void of feeling ; and he would have given his chance of life 
for years, for Uie power of recalling the last five minutes. He 
gazed on the work of his own hands with a sensation of hor- 
ror, that had hitherto been a stranger to him, when a loud 
scream from the room above, by diverting his attention, gave 
relief to the poignancy of bis feeling. The shriek was re- 
peated ; every hand was instinctively placed on its cutlass. 
A third time, and the fall of a heavy body was heard over 
^heir heads. To catch up the candle, and rush to the side of 
^e unfortunate maniac, was but the work of an instant, and 
0. very little more time was requisite to show him his own 
X.ucy in the wretched being, that, on her recovery to life, lav 
shivering and moaning in utter and hopeless madness. All 
liis efforts to m^e himself known to her were without avail ; 
she saw in him only the murderer of her father, and, as her 
xxiood changed, she either heard him with curses, or mocked 
Ixim with idiot malignity, that was even more dreadful than 
f%eT execrations. 

'* I see it now," exclaimed Clifton, in the agony of his 
t%«art ; '* I seduced your innocence— drove you to madness. 
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and ixm that madness is made the instrument of Teogeance. 
It drowns my fortune-^makes me a murderer — ^ves me to 
the gallows — the gallows ! Messmates, tiiis is no j^ace for 
me ; I must be off before any one finds the rotten old cone 
below. But whither 1 no matter, whither ; I must be off, or 
I shall be taken, and 111 not die on a gaUows, if it were only 
for the sake of her who bore me." 

But it was too late ; five minutes before, and escape wu 
not only possible, but without difficulty : now there was not 
the slightest chance either for cunning or desperation : a party 
of king's seamen, who were on the preventive service agikist 
the smugglers, had observed the sudden disappearance of tbe 
beacon ; and, supposing it was some fault of the keeper, had 
come to warn him of his imt^ned negligence. On enteriflg 
the light-house, the first thing they saw was the body of tk 
murdered Ellis, as he lay on the floor, bathed in Uood, ifid 
his head cleft asunder ; this naturally led to the seizure d 
Clifton and his party ; and the latter, m their anxiety to afoid 
all share in the probable punishment, did not hesitate to bear 
witness against their captain. Such evidence was of couna 
fatal ; a very few days sufficed to the whole business, for the 
affair had happened a short time only before the assitts, so 
that the trial tollowed close on the heels of the murder. Richard 
Clifton- was condemned, and ordered for execution on the 
rock before the light-house. 

It was the night previous to the day of execution, one <A 
those cakn autumnal nights when the leaf drops noiseless from 
the tree, as if it were a shadow. A thin clear white fog man- 
tled the earth, through which the moon seemed walking like 
a spirit, so Utile had it dimmed her brightness ; and, as the 
prisoner lay in his dungeon, he could see the carpenters at 
work on his scafibld. He even heard the coarse jokes of the 
workmen, theb taunts against each other, and their calcula- 
tions of the probable pain of hanging, mixed now-and-tken 
with a word of self-congratuladon that they w^e not, as they 
expressed it, in the shoes of the prisoner. Not a syllable 
escaped him. 

** A few more screws in the upright," said the master car- 
penter,, ** or our work may chance to give way before the 
time." 

'* If it does 1*11 give you leave to bang me," said one of hi* 
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assbtants. ** But luppose we tiy it iint on Bim heiet if it 
bears his fat sides, it will bear anytbine.'* 

'* You bad better try it on yourself, replied the object of 
the taunt ; " your neck was made for an hempen neckcloth." 

" With all my heart," said the first speaker, and, dex- 
terously flinging a rope over the top beam, he ^runs up aa 
to catch a grasp of it as high as possible, and swung nimself 
from the scaffold, with his neck hung on the right side, and 
his feet flourishing in the air, in imitation of one executed. 

The heart of Richard was sick within him at this bru^l 
jest ; but, when the first pain of the shock was over, it left 
behind a kind and eenUe effect : the overwrought mind sunk 
into a slumber, and fortunately for him, the indolence, or 
the drowsiness of the jailor, let him remain undisturbed by the 
usual hourly visitations. Hb dreams, too, were happier than 
his waking reality : to hb sleeping fancy he was no longer 
in a dungeon, but stood proudly at the helm of hb little bng, 
with every sail set to the wind, and lying gunnel-to amidst 
the daik'green waves, that splashed halfway up her mast« 
There vtras reason, however, for thb perilous speed : Lucy 
was traversing tite shore on her way to ti^ church with a 
bridegroom, forced on her by old Ellb, who, whether sleeping 
or w^ing, seemed to be an everlasting torment to poor Ri- 
chard. The first of the party had already crossed the style 
which defended the church-yard, while there was still a space 
of three miles at the least, lying between hb vessel and the 
IVIinstec Reckless of the consequence, he shouted to hb 
men, ** Out with every reef in her mainsheet, my lads ! sink 
or svrim, no matter for the upshot !" This was no sooner said 
than done, and the mast began to groan and quiver, while the 
nrater rose half over the leeward si£ of the deck ; but the pur- 
pose was answered : the vessel flew with thb fresh stimulus to 
Its speed ; and, just as the priest was challenging the by- 
standers to produce any impediment to the union, he was at 
the altar, and exclaimed, " I do — I — the bride's husband— 
mine ! mine hy an oath !— mine by thb token !" and he lift- 
ed up their infant, that now, by another flight of fancy, lay 
cradled in his arms. **Mine! mine!" replied Lucy.— 
** Mine ! mine V* echoed a thousand voices from below, and 
the organ began to play, and the stones to heave up from the 
vaults, and aU those, who had been buried for centuries, arose 
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ftt>m their long sleep, not aa shrouded skeletons, l>iit as thingr 
of life, each in the costume of his own time. It was in fact 
the masquerade of ages : the thin tight-laced beau of modem 
days, gave his hand to the furbelowed antique, with hoop of 
monstrous dimensions, and a turret of caps on her head : the 
gauntletted warrior stretched out his arm of brass to the half- 
clad fair one, who returned his formal courtesy with the slight 
nod of a modem fashionable ; lawyers, priests, soldiers, states- 
■oen, men, women, and children, in grotesque assemblage, 
ranged;along each side of the chancel. And now the waltz began 
*— at first slow— then, quicker — quicker — quicker—and the 
organ too increasing in speed, till at last it seemed like the ju- 
bilee of madness. But the vision soon melted away into an- 
other shape, more pleasing and less fantastic, than this dance 
of the living dead. The grey aisles of the church were suc- 
ceeded by the humble mansion of his father, even to the mi- 
nutest article that lived in his waking memory, and twenty 
years were struck off from the account of time : he was a boy 
again, in holiday freedom from school, playing at the feet of 
his mother ; and, by one of the strange incongruities so h- 
miliar to dreams, that mother was Lucy. If a state of sleep 
can be deemed life, this was with him the happiest moment m 
life ; he hung on her lips, like a young bee on the rose, and 
the very air in which he breathed seemed a perfume ; it was 
a full and perfect consciousness of bliss, that belongs only to 
the imagination, and can therefore be tasted by none but the 
sleeper or the maniac ; a glimpse of reason would destroy it ; 
like the figures of a phantasmagoria, it is visible only in the 
darkness. 

Such a position of mind and body, however, could not, and 
did not, last long, and with every minute his shimber lost 
something of its soundness. He began to be half conscions 
that he was only in a dream ; and in this middle state, be- 
tween sleeping and waking, struggled hard to keep it, by giving 
himself up, as much as possible, to the illusion. He had even 
partially succeeded, when a rude voice, in breaking up thif 
slumber, awoke him to a full sense of his misery. It was the 
jailor, with the blacksmith, who came to knock off his fetters, 
previous to his appearance on the scadBbld. The transition 
was anguish unutterable. The mind, too, by this short respite 
from pain, had acquired fresh capabilities of suflerance j tad, 
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^j the time he was. led out from his prison, he was in a state 
of mental agony far more severe than the worst inflictions of 
the hangman. He had seen many suffer the same form of 
death, but now that he was called on to endure it in his own 
pe^n, it seemed as a thing beyond all possible calculation, — 
as an event that had never happened till then. He gazed on 
the crowd that were collected to witness his death, as he had 
often witnessed the death of others, and could hardly believe 
that he himself was the victim of the present hour ; or if his 
eye by accident glanced on a face of more than usual hard- 
ness, he turned away instinctively in horror. It was even a 
relief to his suffering to dwell on any countenance that ex-> 
pressed sympathy with his condition ; there was a vague idea 
of. safety connected with it— an indefinite feeling of support 
and friendship ; and yet the same man who yielded to this 
weakness, would have faced a cannon without shrinking. 

He was now within a few yards of the scaffold, that stood 
on the cliff, before the light-house, when ayoun^ woman made 
her way to him, in spite of all opposition, and flung herself, 
sobbing, on his ne(^,--«it was Lucy. The sheriff's officers 
would £adn have forced her from him, but, at the earnest prayer 
of Richard, the clergyman interposed, notwithstanding the 
irregularity of the proceeding, and obtained for him a momen- 
tary respite, which she was not slow to employ. " Why is 
this V* she exclaimed 1**1 vnll not have it so. The old man 
was my father, and if I forgive the deed, you surely may. 
What was he to any of you 1 By God's light, you make much 
more ado about the dead man than you ever did about the living 

** We can stay no longer," said the sheriff, who little ex- 
pected such an address. 

" You can't !" exclaimed Lucy ; and who are you V* Then 
addressing herself to the clergyman, she added, in a tone of 
peculiar bitterness, ** turn over your book, my bonny man, and 
Jet them know that they shall dd no murder ; and what do 
they call hanging a man on yonder cross sticks till he is black 
in the face 1 Isn't that murder, think ye 1" 

For the first time since his boyhood a tear stood in Richard's 
eye, but he did not utter a syllable. Lucy stretched out her 
hand towards him, like a father questioning his child. 

Aft 2 
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" Anflwer me, Richard; do yoti believe tiiere is another 
world V 

" Most fervently !" ejaculated the priscmer ; and it ¥ras 
evident that the reply was an involuntary one. 

*' Then give us i>oth your blessing, reverend sb/' exclaim* 
ed Lucy, casting herself on her keees before the clergyman* 

The pale cheek of the venerable old man was sufiFused witb 
a slight glow, and his hand trembled as he laid it on the sujh 
plicant's head, saying, in a voice scarcely intelligible froa 
emotion, '* May God of his infinite mer<n^ forgive the young 
man the wrong he has done to thee ana thine, and take je 
both unto himsdf in a world where there is neither sin nor 
suffering !'* 

** Amen !" responded Lucy ; and the amen was solemnly 
echoed back by the whole assemblage. 

She now rose from her knees, kissed her lover tenderly be* 
tween the eyes, and, exclaiming, **farmDeU!" dashed him 
suddenly from the cliff. So unexpected was the action, thai 
no hand was quidL enough to stay it ; and 'before the waters 
had well clos^ over his body, she flung herself headlong after 
him. One cry of the falling victim — one plash of the waves 
below— and aU was over. 

THE BANQUET OF THE SAXON NOBLES IN 
WESTMINSTER HALL. 
Rude was that old grim hall,-— ms^ificent 
Came the full glare of torches o'er its roof. 
Revealing its proud inmates ; and it linked: 
Its radiance to the spear, and it beamed out 
Homage to the plum'd helm. Around the walls 
Banners were marshall'd, — ^banners that had seen 
The triumphs of a thousand battles ! they 
Bore testimony of the lordly chiefs 
0*er whom they virav'd, — they told of myriads slain 
For one fierce despot,~and, they shadowed forth 
The times, when men poured out their sacred blood 
Like water, — rich and plenteous. Many harps 
BreaUi'd festal music through that spacious hall. 
And incense, sweet as the calm summer's breath> 
Ascended* in a cloud, from the bright jatr»,^QQle 
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O'er which pure flowers entwin'd. The goblet passM, 

With laughmg wine o'erflowing ; and the lips 

That quaSrd of it, possess'd a sunnier tint 

Than e'er had brightened them. There were brave chiefs 

Assembled in that hall, — not one had tum'd 

From the flushed foeman's spear, but in the fight 

Had stood like the dread oak, when tempest throng. 

Battling around it ! Dauntless sate those chiefs 

Beneath their scowling banners ; yes, they bbre 

The air which had distinguished their proud sires. 

When with bare swords, they scattered the pale hosts 

Of their Norse foe, and shook the Reafen-flag 

In triumph o'er their Oddune. Oft they spoke 

Of godlike victories pictured on the wall, 

And then, with mighty eloquence, started up. 

Breathing dire vengeance ! 

An4 the archery, 
Attired in Lincoln green, rose from their seats, 
And, to the sound of harps, — the sweeping sound- 
Fresh from the illuminM gadlertes, they displayed 
The bows that had dOMpeaed a flood of shafts 
In the wild conflict. *' Lead us on,'* they cried, 
" And let the raven claim the splendid feast 
Which we'll prepare I" The trumpet lifted up 
Its terrible voice, and a epreat clangor rush'd 
Through the vast edifice T Then the spearmen bold 
Threw down their ponderous gauntlets,— *then they spoke 
Not as vile men, but gods ! Their langu^ told 
Of hills and vales, o'er whom the savage Dane 
Had poured his tens of thousands ;~ culture sank 
Beneath the oppressor's tread, and brand and flame 
Carried destraction, where the plough and scythe 
Had dwelt in happier ages ; — ^tnen they told 
Of England's fau^st nobles who had given 
Their blood for their dear country, — of vast fields 
Stfewn o'er with slaughtered yeomen, — and of saints 
Mocked by the red destroyer. ♦* And shall we/' 
They sternly asked, ** shall ve, as Saxons, brook 
These merciless wrongs ! no — be it ours to gain 
What our proud sires could not !'' The harps rang out 
A glad assent, and lordly Horsa strode 
Aa 3 
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Into th« throng of chiefi. 

" Pour," he exclaimed, 
" Pour in your cups the nectar, and, with me. 
Quaff to the health of England. Peace to her. 
And honour to her nobles !" Then he rais'd 
The rich bowl to hia ]ifs, and having drank 
Its sparkling liquid off, he threw his sword 
On the wide festal bench. ** 'Tis done !" he cried, 
" This country thaU be ransomed — ^not with gold,— • 
But bright and free-bom iron ! Hear me, chiefs ! 
Abet me, vassals ! with your thronging belts. 
And bacinets white-plumM. YeVe seen me drink 
A good and rich libation, and I say — 
Yea, with the trumpet's menace, that the sword 
Shall thus drink np our blood, if, with that sword. 
We slaughter not the Dane ! I speak not to 
Rowenas of the hyacinthine hair. 
Or infamous Vortigems, but unto ye— 
To ve I speak, ye nobles and ye serfs, 
Bemre whose flashing shields the foe has fled 
Often like fleeting chaff! 'Tis not for us 
To wear the grand and glittering pageantry 
That dignifies the warrior, unless toe 
Are free to bear it through the Ue^ding land 
On which the Norse spears bristle. Oh tear dovm 
The griffin crest, — let not the breath of slaves 
Come under the rich corslet, — break the stave 
To which the banner clings, — ^in sackcloth go — 
Go to the shrines that your fam'd sires have made 
Holy by theit own blood !" 

A pause ensued— 
A dreadful pause ; — the pictures on the wall 
Were not more ^lent than the giant forms 
Rang'd round about them ! but that pause pass'd o'or. 
And every lip sent up a clamorous shout, — 
Wild and determined. Then the gates were thrown 
Back on their hinges, and a brilliant host. 
With sweepin? war-cars, hatchets, spears, and brands, 
Pour'd through them, to the music of the harps. 
And a great noise of trumpets ! 
I^Mi. Reginald AvQWtxmm* 
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SWIFTNESS OF THfi Wmi>. 

A TABLE. BY MB. SMEATON. 

Wind. llilef Feet 

per in a 

Hour. Second. 

Hardly perceptible •••••••• • I 1*47 

Just perceptible •• 2 2^93 

Ditto 3 4-40 

Gentle Pleasant 4 5*87 

Ditto 5 7-33 

Pleasant brisk Gale 10 14*67 

Ditto 15 22-0 

Very brisk , 20 29*34 

Ditto 25 36-67 

High Winds 30 44-11 

Ditto * 35 51-34 

Veiyhigh .• 40 58-68 

Ditto 45 66-1 

Storm Tempest « 50 73*35 

Great Storm 60 88*2 

Hurricane 80 117*36 

Ditto, that tears up Trees, destroys 

Buildings,&c 100 146*70 

CANINE SAGACITY. 

Those valle3rs, or glens, as they are called, which intewect 
the Grampian mountains, in Scotland, are chiefly inhabited 
hj shepherds. The pastures over which each flock is per- 
mitted to range, extend many miles in every direction. The 
shepherd never has a view of his flock at once, except when 
they are collected for sale or shearing. His occu|>ation is to 
niake daily excursions to different extremities of his pastures 
in succession ; and to turn back, by means of his dog, any 
stragglers that may be approaching the boundaries of hm 
neighbours. 

In one of these excursions, a shepherd happened to carry 
along with him one of his children, an in^t, about three 
years "old. After travei'sing his pastures for some time, at- 
tended by his dog, the shepherd foutid himself under the ne- 
cessity of ascen<ung a sunumt at some distance, to have a 
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more extensive view of his nmge. As the ascent wu toa 
fatiguing for the child, he left him on a small plain at the bot- 
tom, wim strict injunctions not to stir from it till his return. 
Scarcely, however, had he gained the summit, when the hori- 
zon was suddenly darkeneid, ^by one of those impenetrable 
mists, which frequently obscure those mountains. Tne aniioufr 
father hastened back to find his child ; but unfortunately 
missed his way in the descent. After a fruitless search of 
many hours, amongst the morasses and catatacts, he was at 
length overtaken by night. Still wandering on, without know- 
ing whither, he at len^ came to the verge of the mist, and, 
by the light of the moon, discovered he had reached the bot- 
tom of his valley, and was now within a short distance of his 
cottage. To renew the search that night, was equally fruitless 
and dangerous : he was, therefore, obliged to return to his cot- 
tage, having lost his child and his fkithftd dog, which had at- 
tended him for years. 

Next morning, by day-break, the shepherd, accompanied 
by a band of his neighbours, set out in seaj^ch of the child ; 
but after a day was spent in fruitless fatigue, he was com- 
pelled, at the approach of night,' to descend fh)m the moun- 
tains. On returning to the cottage, he found that the dog, 
which he had lost the night before, had been home, and on re- 
ceiving his usual allowance,' (a piece of oat cake,) had in- 
stantly gone off again. For several successive days the shep- 
herd renewed his search after the child ; and still, on retom- 
ing home at evening, disappointed, to his cottage, he found 
that the dog had been home, and, on his receiving his usual 
allowance of oat-cake, had instantly disappeared. Struck 
with this singular circumstance, he remained at home one 
day ; and when the dog, as ususd, departed with the piece of 
cake, he resolved to folLm him, and find out the cause of this 
strange procedure. The dog led the way to a cataract, at 
some distance from the spot where the shepherd had left the 
child. The banks of the cataract almost joined at the top, 
yet, separated by an abyss of prodigious depth, presented that 
appearance which often astonishes and appals the travellers 
that frequent the Grampian mountains ; and indicates that 
these stupendous chasms were not the silent woik of time, but 
the sudden effect of some violent convulsion of nature. £>own 
one of these ragged and almost perpendicular descents, the 
dog began, without hesitation, to make his way, and at last 
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I on entering into a cave, tlie mouth of wbich was 

nearly upon a level with the torrent. 

The shepherd with difficulty followed ; but, on entering the 
cave, what were his emotions, when he beheld the infant eat- 
ing, with much satisfaction, the cake which the dog had just 
brought him, while the faithful animal stood by, eyeing his 
]roung charge with the utmost comj^acence. From the situa- 
tion in which the child was found, it appears he had wandered 
to the brink of the precipice, and then either fallen or scram- 
bled down till he reached the cave ; which the dread of the 
torrent had afterwards prevented him from quitting. The 
dog, by means of his scent, had traced him to the spot, and 
afterwards prevented him from starving, by giving up to him 
his own daily allowance. He appears never to have quitted 
the child, by nieht or day, except when it was necessary to go 
for his food, and then he was always seen running at full 
speed, to and from the cottage. 

ST. MARY'S WELL. A SONG. 

ST P. J. MBAOHBB, AVTHOR 07 " ZBOSCHIAS." 

Know'st thou not Saint Mary's well. 

Where the pilgrim loves to pray- 
In Glentevar's lonely dell. 

That lies beneath thelhountain way? 
If on earth there be a spot 

Where the heart would fly from men. 
And be by the world forgot, 

'Tis in that sweet romantic glen ! 

When the evening sun-beams fell 

On the Abbey*i glittering pane. 
And Cunceartha's sullen l^U 

Pealed slowly up the silent lane; 
At that fount young Eileen gave 

All her soul to heavenly love ; 
Not more bright its silver wave, 

Than her blue eye that beam'd above t 

Faithful o'er the mimic tide 

Knelt the pious fedr haired maid ; 
Gave herself a holy bride 

To saints whoae beuity nefer fade ^ , 
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But, alas ! poor Eileen knew 

Little of this earth of ours, 
And the mischief man can do. 

Oh ! never crossed her dreaming hours. 

Twas one night she pour'd her soul 

To the virgin of the shrine. 
That a vision softly stole 

Too brightly near—but not divine ; 
From that eve, her heart, I fear. 

Much less oft to prayer was given. 
And her thoughts entwining here, 

Love built for them another heaven ! 

From the " brothers' lonely height," 

Lo ! the funeral stave is heard 
Suddenly, one moonlight night, 

A fair youne monk had disa^>peax'd ; 
Since that fatsd night hath been, 

Eileen came not near the dell ; 
But two forms are sometimes -seen 

Together, leaning o'er that w^. 



STANZAS TO M**». 

BY J. A. SBBA, AUTHOR Or ** RUBVXKl/' 

'Twas such an hour as -flBtt, 

The setting sun was bright. 
Our hearts were full of bliss. 

As the waters were of light ; 
But-'twas the Uiss that Qnt 

Wlwft lovers first behold. 
Within each other's eyes 

What the tongue has never told. 

Yes, such the hours when first 

I thought thine eyes express'd. 
The very passion — ^burst 

That struggled in my breast ; 
And far too bright became 

For sitence, cold eclipse. 
Till freed in words of flamo ^ 

Upon my burning lips. edbyCjOOgle 
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And then, yes, then.!— thine own 

So fervid and so trae, 
LookM oat, as from a throne. 

From thy soft eyes of blue. 
Thine eye the soul gave out. 

Thy lip was eloquent. 
And there no more was doubt 

Of what each other meant. 

Oh ! memory of that day, 

May'st thou be like the rose. 
That's fragrant in decay 

As when in dew it blows ; 
For when our passions melt 

Into infirmity. 
The joys we shall have felt 

We'll feel again in thee ! 



THE STOLEN WIG. 

While Lord Cranstoun lived in a house in the Advocate's 
Close, Edinburgh, it was the custom for advocates and judges 
to breakfast early, and, when dressed, were frequently seen 
leaning over the parlour windows, expecting St. Giles's to 
start the sounding peal of a quarter to nine. 

It happened, that one morning, while Lord Cranstoun was 
preparing to enjoy his matutinal treat, two girls, who lived in 
the second flat above, were amusing themselves with a kitten, 
which, in sport, they had swung over the window by a cord 
tied round its middle, and hoisted for some time up and 
down, till the creature was getting rather desperate with its 
exertions. In this crisis his lordship had just popped his head 
out of the window, directly below that from which the kitten 
swung, little suspecting what danger impended over his head, 
when down came the exasperated animal, at full career, directly 
upon his wig. No sooner did the sirls perceive what landing- 
place their lutten had found, than in terror and surprise they 
oegan to draw it up ; but thi& measure was now too late, for, 
along with the animal, up came the judge's wig, fixed in its 
talons. 
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Uis lottUhip'i lurpdae oa fading his wi^ liHed ofT hb bead, 
was tea Uious^nd times redoubled, whea, on looking up, he 
perceived it dangling its way upwards, without any meau^ vi- 
sible to him by wbicb its motion tnight be occountKl for. Th€ 
astonishment of the senator below ^ and the mirth af the girls 
&bov«, together with the fierce and f^tenti^e energy of puss 
between, altogether formed a Kcene to which kngua^ cannoi 
do justice. It was a joke soon ejcplaiaed, and pardoDod ; bu' 
assu redly the perpetrators of it did g>et majiy a lengthened in 
junction from their partnta, never again to fish over the win 
dow with wmAi a bait for honest men'& wigs. 



THE um\TERSAL DOOM. 

FaOM THE OEnHJLN. &¥ BALMi FKARJIItS. 

The autumn Leaf is swept away ; 
Worn out by nature^s. slow decay ; 

Age dropa into the tomb. 
Does this appal the sober mind 1 
No— e'en the weakest stands lesi^'d 

To universal doom. 

But when the secret arrow fliei - 
When murderous rage dissolves the tie» 

Of love, and hope, and life ; 
When youth and beauty press the bierj 
Then, then, we deem the lot severe, 

And tremble at the strife* 

Lo I clouds on clouds the heaveo deform : 
Serene we wait the coming storm, 

Nor shrink beneath the blow ; 
Yet may the sudden whirlwind rise, 
Or fate descend from smiUng skiesj 

To lay our glories low* 

K'en whilst ^ve waste the eatcless hours, 
I'he foe;r unseen, ajRiidfit the flowers^ 

Our pnomis*d \oy^ may blight ; 
The sun, jierbaps,^ that gilds our bloom, 
Is hut a halo roimd the gloom 

Of unexpected mgh^^Google 
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SHAKSPEARE'S JUSTICE. 

And then the jastke : 
In ftiir round belly, with good capon lin*d. 
With eyes severe, and beard of formal cut. 
Full of wise saws and modern instances. 
And so he plays his part. /ft you Uke iU 

Our artist has admirably described Shakspeare's justice, 
" in fair round belly with good capon lin'd ;" tne pipe is very 
characteristic of the time when this comedy was written, for 
at that period tobacco had been introduced into England hj 
Sir Walter Raleigh but about thirty years, consequently it 
may be supposed that smoking was a luxury indulged in only 
by persons of some rank and station in the world. If is ob- 
servable that the justices, which we meet with in the plays of 
Shakspeare, are, in respect to their external concQtion, very 
different from the justice drawn in the Seven Ages of Man. 
Shallow, in the ** Merry Wives of Windsor ;** Silence, in 
the ** Second Part of Henry the Fourth ;" and the Justice in 
** Measure for Measure,'' are not exhibited as byany meana 
remarkable for those circumstances which are the natural 
effects of good living. As a general description, however, 
the one before us is more appropriate to the character of the 
magistrate, than that of either of those persons to whom we 
have alluded ; since it rarely happened that any people were 
elevated to this office, until they were in possession of so 
much wealth as to render their situation easy and affluent. 

The propriety of introducing the justice as the fifth general 
character in the poet's description of man, results from the 
circumstance, that persons of all professions, including the 
ftrmy, after having obtained sufficient riches to retire from the 
hMTcy and fatigue of business, assume the dignities and pre- 
rogatives of the magistracy. Justice Clement, in Ben Jon- 
son's ** Every Mati in his Humour," is described as having 
been in military service previously to his being put into the 
commission of the peace. 

** With eyes severe." A passage similar to this may be 
found in '* Henry the Fifth, where a parallel is drawn be- 
tween the functions of man in the various concerns of life, 
and those of the industrious bees, which, on account of its 
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limilarity to the subject that we are discussing, it may not 
be improper to quote at large. 

True : therefore doth heaven divide 
The state of man in divers functions. 
Setting endeavour in continual motion ; 
To which is fixed as an aim or butt. 
Obedience : for so work the honey bees ; 
Creatures, that, by a rule in nature, teach 
The act of order to a peopled kingdom. 
They have a king, and officers of sorts : 
Where some, like magistrates, correct at home ; 
Others, like soldiers, armed in their stings. 
Make boot upon the summer's velvet buds ; 
Which pillage they with merry march bring home 
To the tent-royal of their emperor : 
Who, busy'd in his majesty, stlrvojrs 
The singing masons building roofs of gold ; 
The civil citizens kneading up the honey ; 
The poor mechanic porters crowding in 
Their heavy burdens at his narrow gate ; 
The sad-eyed jtuttce, with his surly hum. 
Delivering o'er to executors pale 
The lazy yawning drone. ^ 

" Full of wise saws and modern instances." The mean- 
ing of this passage is, that the justice supports the authority 
of his decisions by a multitude of old saying or proverbs, 
as well as by a ready appeal to the late determination of cases 
which had come before him, or some neighbouring magis- 
trates. It is not improbable that our author intended, by 
this description, to insinuate that his justice was better qua- 
lified to deal out his decrees, under the influence of old pro- 
verbs, and modern practices, than by his knowledge of, and 
adherence to, the laws of the land. 

To suppress riots and tumults, to punish smaller offences, 
to determine controversies, and to see that the ordinances of 
parliament were properly executed, justices of the peace were 
originally appointed by Edward the First. 

The social laws from insult to protect, 
To cherish peace, to cultivate respect ; 
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The rich from wanton cruelty restrain, 
To smooth the bed of penury and pain ; 
Wrest from revenge the meditated narm. 
For this fair Juittc« raised her sacred arm ; 
For this the rural magistrate, of yore 
Thy honours, Edward, to his mansion bore. 

Langhome, 

Respectable as the character and functions of a wise and 
upright magistrate are, yet it must be acknowledged that the 
oSce is too frequently entrusted to persons in eveiy respect 
unqualified to sustain so important a character. From a de- 
sire of enjoying the consequences necessarily attached to ma- 
gistr^b^y men of small property and despicable characters have 
from time to time crept into the commission of the peace, 
whos6 poverty has rendered them covetous, contemptible, 
and conupt ; and whose ignorance has been a bye-word and 
zeproach in all ages. Characters of this kind our poet had 
probaUy in his eye, when he satirised the justice as ** full 
of wise saws and modern instances." To these, also, Thom- 
son alludes in his Winter : 

The toils of law (what dark insidious men 
Have cumbrous added to perplex the truth. 
And lengthen simple justice into trade) 
How glorious vtrere the day, that saw these broke ! 
And every man within the reach of right. 



THE PASSIONATE MAN. 

It was my misfortune to be the eldest son of a rich widow. 
My father died when I was scarcely five years old, and my 
«duGation was left to the care of my mother. From my in- 
fancy I was the favourite, and, from the death of her hus- 
band, the only object of her affection. Mv dress, my amuse- 
ments, and me preservation of my health, were the grand 
business of her fife. A tailor was kept in constant employ- 
ment in fancying new fashions for the ornament of my per- 
son ; two or three toyshops were liberally supported by the 
articles I consumed 'm play; and physicians and apothe- 
B b2 
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caries paid me so many vbits, that I narrowly escaped the 
grave, from the prescriptions of the former, and the drugs of 
the latter. Every turn of my countenance, every motion of 
my body, was watched with an assiduity truly painful ; and, 
if my constitution had not been particularly strong by nature, 
it must have fallen a victim to the care which was taken to pre- 
serve it. I soon learnt, that whatever I cried for, was in- 
stantly given me. I was, therefore, constantly in tears ; and 
the swollen eyes, which these occasioned, were often declared 
the symptoms and forerunners of approaching illness. 

Thus passed away my infancy, amidst cakes and medicine, 
tears and playthings. Before I was ten years old, my tem- 
per was entirely ruined. I dictated to the servants, wrangled 
with my mother, and was the terror of the neighbouring vil- 
lage. I hunted the cats of the old women, made my terriers 
fly at the legs of the girls, and rode ovel- the com of the 
farmers. A private tutor was now provided me ; and as I 
was the patron of the living, on which my preceptor had set 
his eye, he took care to ingratiate himself, by the most servile 
adulation. What little I learnt was by the force of entreaty, 
and the promise of rewards ; for authority and punishment 
were never exerted. My exercises were extolled as the most 
wonderful efforts of dawning genius ; but my tutor afibrded 
me such constant assistance, that they were, in fact, his com- 
positions' and not mine ; while my brother, who veas treated 
with no indulgence, and was a boy of considerable talents 
and great assiduity, was censured for the slightest faults, and 
^ever commended, however great the merit of his perform- 
ance. 

The consequence of my education was such as might be 
expected. I became every day more and more headstrong, 
self-willed, and impatient of contjfadiction. I was ignorant 
and domineering, vain and irritable. At the age of fourteen,' 
I had nearly paid the forfeit of my vidence ; for having at. 
tempted to horsewhip a country clown, who had incurred my 
displeasure, by defending himself with a stone from the bite 
of my favoutite mastiff, the fellow snatched the instrument, 
with which I had threatened him, from my hand, and applied 
it with such unmerciful severity to mv back, tegs, and arms, 
that I wBs carried senseless to my bea. A fever ensued, and, 
for some days, my life was despaired o^Whwi I recoveiBd, 
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my .temper, instead of being scdfteiiedl^ this hwrnHttingcir* 
Quinstance, became, if possible, more ungovernable ^an ever 4 
and, as the man had disappeared, I vented my indignation on 
my JooLOther, my tutor, my brother, and my attendants. The 
most trivial disappointment would throw me into a violent fit 
of pas»on ; during the paroxysm of wMch, I neither respect- 
ed the age, rank, or situation of the person who had nap- 
pened to provoke my anger. 

After being the terror of the country for some yeiprs, I was. 
at last accompanied by my servile tutor to 0:dbrd. Here I 
entered into all the excesses which the warmth of my dispo'* 
sition, my large fortune, and the contempt that I entertained 
for discipline, led me to commit. My mornings were spent 
in hunting, my evenings in drinking, and my nights in 
making riots in the streets. My debaucheries drew at leng& 
the notice of the officers of the universi^. I was two or ikaea 
times r^rimanded for my conduct, and had exercises set me 
' as a punishment. I laughed at their censures ; and as to the 
latter, I contented myself with ordering my officious tutor to 
write them. At last, in a drunken froHc, having broken the 
windbws of a respectable inhabitant, a mob Collected, and the 
proctor appeared. He represented to me the impr^riety of 
my behaviour, and ordered me instantly to return to my col- 
1^. I could not endure this public indiffni^, and, bursting 
with rage, aimed a blow at him who dared to speak to me in 
the language of authority. The next day I was summoned 
before the heads of houses ; and, having lefised to make any 
apology for my offence, was banished the university. 

My pride was a little mortified at this circumstance ; yet I 
afifected to despise it, declaring a college life unsuited to the 
feelings or habits of a gentleman. • 

I now purchased a commission in the army, as the onfy 
profession in which a youth of spirit could engage. For 
some time I was pleased with mv new situation ; and, though 
somewhat disgusted with the discipline which compelled me 
to obey my superior officers, endeavoured to indemmfjr myself 
for this mortification, by exercising the utmost authoriw over 
the men. In the mess-room, where the distinction of rank 
was suspended, I displayed my usual arrogance ; and, after 
violent dbputes with all my companions, fought a duel with 
one of them, which ended in my receiving a wound, that was 
Bb a 
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at first thou^t mortal, but from ii^ch I at last recoTered, 
alter languishing six months in great jKiin and debility. Tliis 
accident softened, for a while, the violence of my temper; 
and as I now behaved with less cruelty to my inferiors, and 
more decency to my brother officers, I began to recover the 
good opinion whicn I had universsdly lost. This calm was 
of short duration. An old officer, who had been twenty yean 
in the service, having expressed an opinion on a military sub- 
ject, in which he was particularly conversant, ^lat differed 
from mine, I entered into an altercation with him, and main- 
tained my sentiments with my usual violence. He attempted 
to reason with me, but I was deaf to every argument. Mj 
rage soon became ungovernable ; and, on his again asserting 
his remark, I plainly denied the tzuth of what he said. He 
demanded an explanation of my conduct, and an apology for 
the words I had uttered. I seized the decanter, which was 
near me, and threw it at his head. He immediately drew his 
sword ; and, after two or three passes, disarmed me. By the 
command of the colonel, I was instantly put under arrest ; 
and, after a trial for nngentlemanly conduct, was, by the sen- 
tence of the court-martial, declared guiltj^, and dismissed his 
majesty's service. 

I now retired into the country, where I knew I should ex- 
perience little contradiction from my neighbours, the greater 
part, of whom were my dependents. I married the daughter 
of a gentleman, whose estate joined to mine. She was hand- 
some, highly accomplished, and of the most amiable diqKMi- 
tlon . All my violence she met with smiles and good humour ; 
and the extreme patience with which she bore my occasional 
barbarity, became a firesh source of passion. I wa»provokfid, 
that I had not the power of making her angry ; and often ac- 
cused her of sullenness and spleen, when she gave the most 
striking instances of submission and forbearance. Nptwidi- 
standing the tyranny with which I treated her, her conduct 
was admirable ; and the pains she took, in order to moderate 
my violence, though they had little effect at home, saved me 
often from exposing myself in public. When we were at the 
table of others, if she perceived the well-known firjrmptomsof 
my rising anger, she would instandy turn the subject ; or, hf 
helping me to some favourite dish, contrive to divert my at- 
tention. At my own house, when I abused any of the ser- 
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tants, she either took the fauU oir herself, or, on lomc pre- 
tence or other, sent the pexson who had ofifended me out of 
my presence. She acted in & similar manner about those acts 
of violence which, in moments of rage, I too frequently prac- 
tised. If she heard that I had b^ten any of the working 
people in my employ, vrbich was, I am ashamed to say, not 
an unfrequent habit with me, she sent directly to their fe- 
milies ; and, by presents to them, or their, wives, prevented 
the disgrace oi a public trial. When. I punished, with the 
utmost severity of the law, those who accidentally encroached 
6n mj manors, or dismissed, without reason, tenants whose 
fiunilies had lived for centuries on the estate, she would find 
opportunities of interceding for the sufferers, and, in the mean 
time, gave them money for their immediate support By this 
conduct, she not only often prevented my falling into difficul- 
ties of the most serious nature, but likewise performed an act 
of great humanity, in tempering my injustice with her benevo- 
lence. 

Thua passed away, as lumpily as ^y unfortunate temper 
would allow, five years of my fife; during which time, we had 
two children bom, a son and a daughter. The latter I left to 
the care of her mother ; but tiie former I considered as coming 
immediately under my authority. This poor infant soon ex- 
perienced the violence of m^^ temper. From a very early age 
I took the management of mm, and the most trivial error was 
punished with a degree of violence, which often drew teara 
lirom the eyes of his mother. She, who had calmly submitted 
to all my cruel treatment, when applied to herself, could no 
longer be silent, when her helpless child fell under the anger 
ef his unrelenting father. For some time, she contented her- 
self with supplicating my pity ; but when she perceived that 
her entreaties only incr^ised the severity with which I treated 
the unfortunate boy, she assumed a character of greater spirit, 
and endeavoured to rescue him from my fury. I considered 
these attempts as most unpardonable insults ; and to such a 
foenzy of rage did they drive me, that I more than once (how 
shall I say it?) inflicted on my wife those blows which were 
intended for her son. 

At last, in an unmanly contest of this kind, I treated her 
with such barbarity, that terror brought on, unexpectedly, the 
pains of labour, and she died in giving birth to a third child^ 
who survived her only a few hours. 
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Her death roused in mt tome pangs of lemone ; bat as my 
feelings, violent on a]l occasions, ^uX\j found yent, it pro- 
duced no great alteration in my conduct ; and, in a snort 
time, I was as irrascible as ever* It will be needless for me 
to specify the dificrent acts of cruelfy and injustice, which, in 
moments of anger, I committed on all those who unha^ily 
fell within my power, or the kind of execration and contempt 
with which I was viewed by mv n^ghbours. Su£ice it to 
say, that, by degrees, I was excluded from the society of all 
my former acquaintance, and lived in disgraceful solitude. 

As I had nobody left on whom I could vent my anger, but 
my servants and my son, (for I had sent my daughter to 
school,) the latter was more than ever the victim of those pas- 
sions into which I was now thrown, on the most trivial occa- 
sions. 

Coming one day unexpectedly home from hunting, I found 
tiie unhappy boy pls^g at cridcet on the lawn, when I had 
ordered nun to learn a lesson in my study. This venial of- 
fence Arew me into an immoderate rage ; and, jumping from 
my horse, I beat him on the head and shoi^lers with such 
severity, with my whip, that the blood ft>wed in tonenta down 
his back. At this moment my brother (who was now ah 
eminent barrister, and was attending the assizes in the neigh* 
boumood,) rode up to the door. The poor child, covcnd 
with his wounds, was on his knees, begging my mercy* An- 
ger flushed from my e3^, and I had scarcely yet isatisfied n^ 
passion. 'My brother, whose humanity was moved by thi4 
dreadful sight, could not help remonstrating with me on the 
cruelty of my conduct. For a while I heard him with to< 
lerable pawnee ; but when, at last, he retailed to my recol- 
lection the premature death of my unhappy wife, occasioned 
by a similar scen^ to that which he had now witnessed, I 
could not endure a censure which I so -weH deserved ; and, 
considering him who could mention it as the worst of enemies, 
seized the cricket-bat, which the child had dropped in the first 
moment of terror, and threw it at the head or my brother. — 
He fell. — His eyes closed. — He had every appearance of bang 
dead. I called for assistance : he was lifted from the floor, 
but no symptom of life appeared. A surgeon was sent for : 
he declared the danger imminent. Crowds collected ; and, 
as I was universally detested, it was quickly rumoured, that 
I had murdered my brother. A neigbouting magistiata 
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thought it his duty to interfere. A constable, with a party 
of dragoons, (for, knowing my temper, resistance was 
expect^,) came to my house. 1 was taken into custody, 
and committed to the jail of the county, charged with the foulest 
of all crimes ; aggravated in my case, if aggravated it could 
be, by the relationship of him whom I was supposed to 
have murdered. 

It was in this prison that my haughty spirit was at last sub- 
dued. On entenng its dismaJ walls, I shed an involuntary 
tear ; and, in the dreadful hours which ensued, as I prepared 
myself for the ignominious death which I had deserved and 
expected, I took a view of m^ past life. Great God ! what 
were my reflections 1 Born with all the advantages of fortune, 
commencing the world in the full sunshine of happiness, I had, 
by the indulgence of the worst of passions, thrown from me 
the joys which courted my acceptance, and reduced myself to 
the lowest state of guilt, horror, and degradation. My wife, 
my child, my brother, — these injured objects were for ever 
present to my mind j and, like the voice heard by Macbeth, 
seemed to cry, 

Sleep no more ; thy crimes have murdered me ! 

Death alone could relieve me from the agony of my own 
thoughts ; and, ignominious as was the shape in which I was 
to receive it, I still wished for the day which should end an 
existence, not less painful to myself, than injurious to others. 
Alas ! even this last sad comfort was denied me. My bro- 
ther recovered ; but how did he recover 1 not to the use of his 
senses, — not to the enjoyment of life, or to the alleviation of 
the crime of his assassin. His skull was trepanned, and the 
efiectsof the operation rendered him for ever a senseless idiot. 

I was discharged from jail ; but what power on earth can 
discharge my mind from the load of guilt which this object 
must perpetuate ? I have not flown from the wretched spec- 
tacle of my crimes. I pass all my days in contemplating the 
ruins of that fine mind, which the savage barbarity of mv fury 
has destroyed. His puerile tricks plant daggers in my heart ; 
for they remind me of the happy hours we once passed toge- 
ther in early infancy : his unconscious smile tells me what I 
have done ; for it is the emUem of his innocence ; and in the 
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Wild stare, which is all that remains of that once expressive 
coutLtenance, I read unutterable things. 

^uch is my stoiy — such are my occupations. After read- 
ing this, will you ask me why I am unhappy, or why I shun 
ihe haunts of man ? 



STANZAS TO THE MOON. 

A.I1 hail, thou lovely, pensive queen ! 

Fair empress of the silent night ! 
Thy placid beauty, how serene ! 

Thy sacred rays, how softly bright ! 
From thy imperial cloudless throne, 

Thy cheenng brilliancy unfurrd 
Shines, brightly radiant and alone, 

0*er the weary, slumbering world. 

How chastely, in the eastern sky. 

Thou risest from the ocean's breast. 
Where, while the blazing sun was high. 

Thou soughtest a refreshing rest. 
Thy stately presence stills each sound. 

The darkhng shades before thee fly. 
The stars but faintly twinkle'round. 

And thou'rt left roving o'er the sky. 

When bursting clouds thy light unfold. 

And roaring tempests cease to rave. 
Thou spanglest bright, with sparkling gold. 

The glimmering wrinkle on the wave : 
When, through the mystic peaceful grove. 

Thou peep St where dew-wash'd flow'rs are strew*d. 
From nature's canopy above. 

Oh ! then how grand is solitude ! 

How great must be that power, whose hand 

Has all heaven's splendours o'er us hurl'd ! 
That orb rides out, at His command. 

From mantling clouds to light the world : 
How many other orbs we find 

That, at His will, in myriads rise I 
Proclaiming loudly to mankind — 

Kemember all beyond the skies ! T. S. 
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THE VICAR OF BBAV. 

Every one has fi-equently heard this reverend son of the 
church mentioned ; probably his name may have outlived the 
recollection of his pious manoeuvres : he was in principles a 
Sixtus the Fifth. The Vk»t of Bray, in Berkshire, was a 
papst under Henry the Eighth, and a protestant under £d- 
wsurd the Sixth : he was a papist again under Mary, and once 
more became a protestant in the reign of Elizabeth. When 
this scandal to the gown was reproached for his versatility of 
religious creeds, and taxed for being a turn-coat and an in- 
constant changeling, as Fuller expresses it, he replied, " Not 
sOy neither ; for if I changed m]^ religion, I am sure I kept true 
to my principle ; which is, to live and die the Vicar of Bray." 

This vivacious and reverend hero has given birth to a pro- 
verb peculiar to his county, ** The Vicar of Bray will be Vi- 
car of Bray still." Fuller tells us, in his facetious chronicle 
of his Worthies, that this vicar had seen some martyrs burnt 
two miles off, at Windsor, and found this fire too hot for his 
tender temper. He was one of those who, though they can- 
not turn the wind, will turn their mills, and set £em so, that 
wheresoever it bloweth, their grist shall certainly be ground. 



A SUMMER CLOUD. 

I maiiked towards the glowing west 
A cloud of brightest hue ; 

It seem'd to spesSc of souls at rest 
Beyond the placid blue. 

It look'd as calm as angel could 

Upon the world below } 
It beautified the field, and wood. 

And the water's quiet flow. 

A centinel at heaven's blest gate 
To guide the Spirit through. 

When wandering to another state^ 
We bid the word adieu ! 



E.S. 
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ORIGIN OF THE TERM " JOHN BULL." 

Dr. John Bull was the first Gresham professor of music, and 
•rganifit and composer to Queen Elizabeth. John, like a true 
Englishman, travelled for improvement ; and having heard of 
a famous mufiician at St. Omer's, he placed himself under 
him as a novice ; but a circumstance very soon convinced the 
master, that he was inferior to the scholar. The musician 
showed John a song, which he had composed in forty partt ! 
telling him at the same time, that he defied all the world to 
produce a person capable of adding another part to Ms com- 
position. Bull desired to be left alone, and to be indulged 
for a short time with pen and ink. In less than three hours 
he added forty parts more to the song. Upon which the 
Frenchman was so much surprised, that he swore in great 
ecstacv, he must be either the devil or John B%Ul ; which has 
ever smce been proverbial in England. 



COME LEAVE THIS TOWN. 

A 80NO. BY THOMAS FURLONG. 

AIR — ** There* s nae luck" 

Come Jeave this town's overcrowded walks. 

Here folly spreads her sway. 
Here heartless fashion coldly stalks. 

And scares content away. 
Gay frippery strikes the wearied eye. 

Smooth nonsense taunts the ear. 
And sfeiles the bosom's pangs belie — 

The happy are not here. 

Then leave this town, &c. 

Come, then, to different walks we'll steer. 

Through rural scenes we'll strav ; 
Where the poor peasants' talk we 11 hear. 

Or mark his plain array : 
Where through the day we'll wander ftee 

O'er fields all fresh and fair — 
Come, then, a^ay, at once, and see 

If happiness be there. 

Then leave this town, &ic. 
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GOWRY HOUSE, 

The once splendid palace of the Ruthvens, Earls Gowry, 
in Perthshire, is new annihilated ; its last possessor was Wil- 
liam, Duke of Cumberland, to whom it was presented by the 
magistrates of Perth, in 1746. The duke soon afterwards dis- 
posed of it to government ; it was then used as barracks for 
a company of artilleiy, but being found incommodious, the 
whole was demolished, with a view to the erection of more 
convenient military quarters on its site. It was situated on 
the west bank of the river Tay, in a line with the streets called 
the Water street, and Spey street, the first being towards the 
north, and the other towards the south. From the wide gate 
in the front the whole length of the south street was in view. 
The east and south ranges of the building were of a date im- 
memorial. They were the property of Elizabeth Gray, Coun- 
tess Dowager of Huntley, at the time of her death, which hap- 
pened in the year 1526. The walls were uncommonly thick ; 
within one of them, in the east range, were two dark closets, 
which were discovered in removing the stones, in 1807 ; one 
of them contained an earthen urn full of human bones, in the 
other was found an urn, in which was a quantity of dust, 
G. 28. c c r- ^ 
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perhaps of papers consumed by age : on the ground floor of 
the same range was discovered a pit, one of those places of 
concealment and destruction so common in ancient castles : 
most of the buildings of the west and north sides seem to have 
been added by the Lords of Kutbven. 

In the reign of James VI. of Scotland, of " blessed me- 
mory * " G wry T louse was the scene of one of the most atrocious 
acts wh ich the \ i i story of the world has ever afforded. The tra- 
gedy to which we allude was, that the Earl Gowry and his 
bmlhcr should bB put to death, as in a sudden scuffle, m which, 
however, tbey w^re to appear as trailers ; a specious pretence 
was to be found in the king's coming to Perth ; his safety was 
to 1*6 provided for by c<a-rupling stane of the earl's servants, 
and by brtngin^ a. sufficient number of armed gentlemen from 
the country t Tkie king, after dining, at the earl's house, was 
to pretend a necessity of retiring to a private apartment, and 
so to manage lljiit the earl's brother should attend him thither ; 
at Ihh moment the courtiers were to be assembled in the street, 
iind the 11^'^ was to cry to them from the window that his life 
was in danger. 

These preliminaries being settled, the king paid great atten- 
ition to the earl's brother, who waited behind him during the 
time of dinner : when James had dined, he made the pretence 
"before mentioned, and was conducted by the earl's brother 
into an apartment agreed upon by the conspirators, where 
some persons were already posted for the king's security, and 
the furtherance of the cruel design. James made the pro- 
posed outcry, when Sir John Ramsey, one of the pages, ac- 
cording to his own deposition, rushed into the apartment, and 
Sdm the king, and a man standing behind him j he stated that 
he did know who the man was, but that after he (Ramsey) 
had once stabbed Mr. Alexander Ruthven, the man went 
suddenly away. Ramsey says he found Mr. Alexander upon 
his knees, with his head under the king's arms, and endeavour- 
ing, with his hand, to stop the king's mouth. Ruthven was 
thnce as strong as the king, who, from his infancy, was of a 
weakly constitution ; it seems, therefore, certain, that the ad- 
vantage which the king now had over him, was the effect not 
of superior bodily strength, but the yoting'man's veneration for 
his majesty. The king did not accuse Ruthven of any parti- 
cular crime, nor commit him to be afterwards tried, which could 
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have been etasily accomplished. The king's immediate words 
were, ** Fy, stnke him, laigh,* becaase he has a pyne t doub- 
let upon him." The cruel word being given, Ramsey having 
his dagger drawn, struck with it the almost prostrate young 
man, and wounded him in the head and neck. The king then 
dragged the unresisting youth to the stair head. 

The Earl Gowry was soon expected to arrive, and the king 
was secreted in a closet by his party ; but, before he retired, 
he gave them his cloak, which was thrown over the dead body. 
Upon the earl's arrival, he inquired for the king with great 
anxiety, and was directed to the body on the jSoor, which was 
covered with the cloak ; he instantly exclaimed, " Ah I woe 
is me, that the king has been killed in my house \** Sir John 
Ramsey immediately pierced him to the heart with a sword 
or dagger. 

The fruits of this double murder were to be, that the king 
would get rid of a powerful and popular antagonist to his ar- 
bitrary schemes, and his needy courtiers would be more de- 
voted to hit service by the distribution among them of Earl 
Gowry*s forfeited es^tes. 

Of aU diseases in a public weal. 
No one more dangerous, and hard to heal, 
(Except a tyrant king,) than when great might 
Is trusted to the hands that take delight 
To bathe and paddle in the blood of those. 
Whom jealousies, and not just cause oppose : 
For when, as haughty power is conjoin a. 
Unto the will of a dbtempei'd mind. 
Whatever it can, it will, and what it will. 
It in itself hath power to fulfill : 
What mischief, then, can linger unattempted ! 
What base attempts can happen unprevented ! 

Qmrli$, 



, EPIGRAM. 

From the ripe vintage man makes vrine ; 

And from the vintage, wine makes man : 
Thus wine and man together shine» 

As man and wine together can. J. R. P. 

* Low. t Plaited. 

C c 2 
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THE SOLITARY MAN. 

A POEM IN TERZA RIMA. 

BY TH0HA8 KOBLE, TRANSLATOR OP ** BERENOBr's PRENCH 
80N08." 

*«* I know not whether an argument may he necessary for 
such a poem. It may be proper, however, to say, that the 
solitary ooet, retiring from the pleasures of social life, is here 
supposed to contemplate the powers of Fancy and ihe Pas- 
sions. In doing this he descnbes the imaginary beings of the 
Air, the Earth, the Rivulets, and the Ocean ; and then Ava- 
rice, Vengeance, and Love. " 

Light spread the summer shadows o*er the dew 
That bends the green leaf it impearls : the beam 
Fades faint and fainter from its saffiron hue ; 

And o'er the grey sky throws a parting gleam. 
Then sinks beyond the hills : a gentle breeze 
Steals, trembling o'er the margin of the stream. 

Amid the rusUing reeds : the ebbing seas 
Throb on the sands, reluctantly subsimng : * 

Yon cavern, overhung with dark bought trees. 

Moans sullenly. 

Come ye, in youth confiding. 
Whose mom of being is as proudly gay. 
As when, the chariot of the sun misguiding^ 

Phaeton pour'd the rapid rising day 
Profusely forth ; and vales, mountains, and waves. 
Intensely splendid with the scattered ray. 

Brighten d with instant ruin ; — 

Mid these caves. 
While Silence on the darkened waters spreads 
His heavy wings ; as when, o'er chameird graves. 

He sits with Death, and the lone wanderer dreads 
To breathe beside him : 

Hither walk with me ! 
Not midnight balls, nor banquets, nor soft beds. 

Where ye, as though ye graspt reality. 
Laugh, without thought, in fiillness-of delight ! 
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Can so secure your souls from agony. 

As the mute converse of the solemn Night, 

Who makes a pause in life — and throws her veil 

O'er the bewild'ring objects of our sight. 

And gives the conscious mind to feel how frail 

Are all things but itself ! 

O ! I have known-^ 
I, who now bid these cavern-shadows hail ! — 

The path, where pleasure, wantonly, had strewn 
Transports and hopes, like flowrets freshly ci^rd :-— 
Seen, there, a bosom throb beneath st zone. 

That claspt such wealth of beauty as annuU'd 
The claims of Cupid's mother : there have heard 
Accents half breath'd in sighs, *mid smiles that luU'd 

The tremors of the heart that almost fear'd 
Its ecstacyof joy. 

. Yet like the ray, 
Its davrblaze done, those pleasures disappeared. 

And left me to myself; conscious that they 
Were no part of me ; and that my firm mind,— 
O'er whicn they held a short seductive sway, — 

They could but dazzle for awhile— not blind ! 
Day and the world ! I fly from your controul. 
To darkness and to freedom ; and I find 

A world, o'er which I reign within my soul I 
Inhabited by winged thoughts, that wait 
My high behests : beings of power to roll 

Th' ensphered orbs of heaven j and antedate 
The futiire, and bring back the time gone l^. 
In scorn of all the fancied laws of fate, 

That makd men tremble. 

Nor will they deny 
To come, with sylphid forms, in groups around. 

Those, in the azure mantles of the sky. 
The golden plenty of their locks unbound. 

Like the loose star-beams, as they spread their wings. 

Move in aerial dances, to the sound 
Of the eternal harmony. 

cc 3 
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In rings 
Others, In purest verdure robed, repose 
Upon Uie dewy earth ; and each one sings 

A short, sweet lay ; and doth, in turn, disclose 
Each one repeating still, that sweet, short lay — 
In her rais'd hand, some violet or rose ; 

Then each, in turn, droops down, and dies away. 

And there are others, who, with liquid tread. 
Sport on the banks of riv'lets, and display 

Their silver-selvid^ed skirts, that, sparkling, shed 
A playful sheen, beside some water-fall : 
Then o'er the pebblets of the streamlets's bed. 

On airy bubblets bounding, one and all. 
Glance they along through many a channeird glade, 
As though they heard their sister wood-nymphs' call. 

Who stand confest beside the forest shade. 
With beamy eyes, and chaplet-circled brows. 

And some there are, who their bright ringlets braid 
With pearl and coral ; and in golden prows 
Ride on the heaving billows of the main ; 

And as the spray bresis show'ry o'er the bows. 
Pour from their vocal shells so wild a strain, 

That e'en the wilder whistlings of the blast. 

That curves the enraged surges, and would faun 
Rend the light silken sail from the bent mast. 

Seem blended with the harmony. 

AU these 
Are thy bright people. Fancy !— thou, who hast 

Power o'er many a sphere, where rocks, woods, seas, 
Mountains, and floods, clouds, orbs of light, and skiesj 
Aie formed into new worlds, when thou dost please 

To bless the midnight of Uiy votaries. 
And share with them thy realm. 

Nor these alone. 
Delightful in their rich varieties. 

Obey me — >Lo ! before the mental throne. 
At my command, th' obedient Passions bend. 
As if they would the tyranny atone, 
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With which they dare, mid the day- world, rend 
The tortured bosom ; — for, they here behold 
The soul, in its sublimi^, extend 

Its mighty energies — its force unfold 
Divinely calm and unassailable ! 

What wouldst thou. Avarice, now 1 Thy tarnish'd gold 

Is here as valueless, as in the cell 
Of the lone hermit— nay as in the tomb 
Of him, from whose decrepid fingers fell 

The useless dross, that m the hour of doom 
Coidd buy not one pulsation— not one gasp- 
When the eye, dreading the impending gloom. 

Glared wide and wild, and vacant ! — Thou may'st clasp. 
Pale Avarice, with venom'd fangs the breast. 
That fears mankind— fears poverty's fell grasp — 

And fears itself within itself unblest ; 
But not the soul, that knows itself and thee ! 
Hence— hence — and by some sordid heir carest. 

Yield thy vile spoils to Pride and Luxury. 

And now, pernicious Vengeance, who dost rage. 

E'en in my dreams ; — what wouldst thou now with me ? 

Thinkst thou thy petty clapours can engage 
Me conscious of a separated life ? . 
Free from the feverish warfare thou dost wa^e. 

When day-bom malice, in its mischiefs nfe. 
Makes man hate mail : I know it and despise 
The base contention — ^the degrading strife ! 

What hath he to revenge, whose mind doth rise 
Above the low terrene ! — Whose Ipfty seat 
Is likest his, who mid the clear blue skies 

Rests on some mountain top : under his feet 
Flashes the lightning, and the thunder roars. 
And, far beneath, the echoing vales repeat, 

Along the hollow rocks and distant snores, 
Keduplicated peals!— So, midnight-veird. 
The tranquil Soul the spheres of thought explores : 

And never heeds the vap'ry threats, exhaled 
From injury and violence below. 
Sublime it sits, in darkness, unassail'd. 

Nor asks for vengeance where it dreads no foe ! 
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But who art thou, thcit dar'st tls at glance of &ie. 
Kindling Vtithhi me the tumultuous glow 

Of recolkcteJ ho|je — of lost desire ?-— 
Thou — thou art Love ! — O, wbereJbre yet ao;ain, 
Would 'st thou those loug forgotten thoughUs inspire ^ 

That, erst J in Tnauy a softly votivL^ strain, 
Woo*d one, whose blending soul seeni'd part of mine ! 
Ah ! what could sever blended souls iu twain 1 — 

What sought I, Love, but how I might resign 
FoT thee the world, its tumult and its care } 
And, thus seclnded^ to thy power incline, — - 

And still, with her (that tieautiful one ]) ahara 
The tejider impulse— the impared thought— 
The ecstacies of fancy, bright and fair— 

The mutual wish* unprompted and untaught — ■ 
The spmpathiesof joy, and hope, and fear — 
The smmltaneous glow with raptuie fraught ! — 

Ah me ! false Love ! this solitary tear 
Is all that thou hast left me *— Hence, begone, 
Deceitful Love ! what inteiest hast then here 1 

What wouldst with him, that feels himself alone"! 



ANTIQUITY OF COACHES* 

It is not a little remarkable, that although wq read in scrip- 
lure of chariots for footmen, and of chariots for horses, and of 
tho frequent use of carriages in ancient Greece and Rome ; 
yet it was not until the middle of the reign of Queen Eli- 
zabeth that coaches were introduced into ]'*ni*lat)d. : and ire 
learn, tliai ** good Queen Bess actually rode all the way from 
London to Exeter on horseback behind the lond chancellorp 
The fyrst coach ever seen in England formed a part of the 
equipage of >lenty Fitzalan, the last Ivarl of Anindel of that 
name, who died in 1579. Itwa^ invem^jtl by the French, as 
was the post-cbait^e also^ which was first introduced into Eng- 
land by die son of the well-known wiitur on husbandly, 
Jtjtbro TuU. Ifactuey -coaches were first established in Lon- 
don by Captain Bailey, in 1634 ; ami, in the same year, 
hackiiey-chairs, ot sedans, were intrtHluced by Sir S*Mf[* 
Duncombe, knight, who was a ^reat t^^]j^m^aiid lied ra<3si 
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probably seen them at Sedan, in France, where Dr. Johnson 
supposes they were first made. Brewer, in his ** Beauties of 
Middlesex," observes, in a note, that " it is familiarly said, 
that Hackney, on account of its numerous respectable inhabi- 
tants, was the first place near London provided with coaches 
of hire, for the accommodation of families, and that thence 
arises the term hackney'Coaches, This appears quite futile : 
the word hackney, as applied to a hiieling, is traced to a 
remote British origin, and was certainly used in its pre- 
sent sense long before that village became conspicuous for 
wealth or population." In 1637, the number of hackney- 
coaches in London was confined to 60 ; in 1652, to 200 ; m 
1654, to 300 ; in 1661, to 400 ; in 1664, to 700 ; in 1710, 
to 800 ; in 1771, rto 1008 ; and, in 1802, to 1100 ; and is 
now above 1200. In imitation of our hackney-coaches, Ni- 
cholas Sauvage introduced the fiacres at Paris, in the year 
1650. The hammercloth is an ornamental covering of the 
coach- box. Mr. S. Pegge says, " The coachman formerly 
used to carry a hammer , pincers, a few nails, &c. in a leathern 
pouch, hanging to his box, and this cloth veas devised for the 
biding of them from public view." 



CHERISH YOUR OLD FRIENDS, AND BEWARE 
HOW YOU FORM NEW ONES. 

Tom Rigby and George Falkner were natives of the same 
village. Rigby was the son of a carpenter ; Falkner was an 
orphan : his parents had been shopkeepers in the village, but 
at their death he was placed, by an uncle who lived in Lon- 
don, as a boarder with the village schoolmaster. The two 
bo3rs were constantly together, and the greatest pleasure of 
their childhood was builaing castles in the air. They were 
never to separate : when they were old enough to be appren- 
ticed, they were to be bound to the same business ; and when 
they had each made their fortune, a thing which they never 
doubted would happen, they were to sit down together and 
enjoy themselves. 

There was, however, some difference in their notions of 
the manner in which the fortune should be applied. Tom 
delighted in planning improvements, which he was deter- 
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mindd to make both in tiie tillage and in ^ conditkm of iti 
inhabitants ; one was to have lus cottage rent-free ; anodier 
was to have an additional cow ; and the old w<»nan, -who 
sometimes gave them credit for apples and gingerbread, was 
to be put in possession of an excellent orchard, which Tom 
was determined to buy from a sour old fellow, who onoe took 
the liberty of thrashing our two friends for robbing it.^ 

George readily acquiesced in these arrangements, Dut he 
added others, to which Tom did not quite so cordially agree. 
They were to have a handsome house, fine clothes, and a car- 
riage. It required much persuasion to reconcile Tom to the 
last-mentionra article, till he recollected that it would be very 
useful to the widow of their late curate, who was subject to the 
rheumatism. This good old lady was very fond of Tom ; she 
often gave him cakes and halfpence, and he detenmned that 
she slu>uld be rewarded with tne use of the coach. 

The time now began to draw near when our 3^oiing ca^le- 
builders were to commence those labours which they expected 
^would be crowned with such splendid success. Tom's father 
talked of apprenticing him to a house-painter in a neighbouring 
town ; and George mustered up all his courage to compote a 
letter to the uncle who supported him, for leave to be ixtund 
at the same time, and to the same master. Scarcely, how- 
ever, had he be^n to write, when he was told tliat his uncle 
desired to see him : full of surprise at this unexpected visit, 
he hastened to the parlour, where he was met by his uncle, 
whom he now saw for ^ first time ; for hitherto &e old gen- 
tleman had taken no other trouble about him than merely te 
pay the small sum agreed upon for his board. He embraced 
him with some appearance of affection ; told him, that a few 
lucky hits in business induced him to think of doing m(H« ikut 
he had hitherto done for his (George's) benefit, and that if he 
behaved himself properly, he would place him at a grand 
school, and make a gentleman of him. sj 

We must do George the justice to say, that the joy which 
this intelligence created in his mind, was bsJanced by the 
grief of parting with his friend. He cried heartily when he 
went to take leave of Tom, and was profuse in his assurances 
of all that he would do for him when he became a gentleman* 
Tom said very little ; he struggled to suppress ha tears, but 
they burst out when George bnlehim &mJf^ and bt stood 
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it longtime with his eyes straining after the carriage in which 
his friend went away with his uncle. 

The variety of objects on the road heloed to dissipate 
George's sorrow, and by the time he reachea London he was 
in excellent spirits. In a few days his uncle placed him at a 
fo^ionable seminary; he had good clothes, a liberal allow- 
ance for his pocket, and instead of plain George, was called 
Master Falkner. ^ 

Soon after his arrival in town, he wrote to his friend Tom, 
and received a reply, which he read with great pleasure. He 
intended to write again very soon ; but day after day passed, 
and there was always something to prevent him. At last 
Tom grew very uneasy at his silence, and sent him another 
letter. George's ideas were now much altered ; he began to 
have some notions of forms ; the superscription " To George 
Falkner,*' hurt his dignity very much, and matters were not 
mended by the contents. One of his schoolfellows happened 
to be looking over his shoulder when he began to read it, and 
be bui^t out laughing, while he repeated aloud, '' Dear 
George, this comes with my kind love and service, and hoping 
you are in good health.'* The other boys joined in his mirth ; 
It was agreed among them that Tom was a poor ignorant 
country bumpkin ; and for the credit of his gentility, George 
declared, that he was surprised that Tom should take the 
liberty to write in that free way to a person like him. 

Nevertheless, in spite of his assumed consequence, there 
were some passages in the letter which touched his heart, and 
he took the first opportunity to answer it ; but in the ardour 
of his desire to teach Tom that politeness which he had just 
acquired himself, he attacked him so warmly on the- respect 
with which it was necessary to treat a young gentleman like 
him, that his letter was little more than an instruction to his 
friend how it would be proper to address him in future. In 
answer to it he received the following : — 

Dear George, — I am very sorry to have made your school- 
fellows laugh at you, for having such an acquaintance as I 
am. I knew that you were always more clever than I, but 
if you had written to me ever so badly, I should not let others, 
ridicule you ; no, George, if the biggest boy in our village 
said a word against you, I'd knock him down, that I would, 
if I was sure to be beaten to a mummy for it. 
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But this is not what I wanted to say : I only write to tell 
you, that seeing I don't know how, as you say, to express 
myself properly, I shall not write to you any more ; for 1 
never could remember all the directions you have sent me, and 
if I forgot them, you would be angiy with me again. So good 
bye, dear George ! I shall always wish you well, and will re- 
main your true and loving friend till death us do part, 

T. R16BY. 

What effect this letter might have had, if George consulted 
his own feelings, we cannot say, but by this time he got veiy 
intimate with Master Flareit, who was reckoned the genteekst 
boy in the school. George showed him the letter, which he 
declared was a most insolent scrawl : inconsequence, George 
considered himself very much offended, and from that time he 
thought no more of Tom. 

Some year's elapsed : George's progress in his studies was 
not very neat, but he became an adept in every th^ng fashion- 
able. His uncle's wealth increased ; and just as George had 
finished his education, he died, and left him a handsome for- 
tune. Young Falkner soon proved, that he knew how to 
spend money as genteelly as anybody ; his house, table, and 
equipage, were not only as fashionable, but as expensive, as 
those of people with four times his income. This was not all ; 
he piqued himself upon his generosity, which, by the way, he 
exerted only for the benefit of his fashionable friends. If a 
gentleman happened to be out of cash, George's purse was di- 
rectly at his service ; if a lady admired an expensive trinket, 
Mr. Falkner was sure to oflfer it to her acceptance, and that, 
too, in so delicate a manner, that there was no refusing him ; 
at least every body that he obliged said so. 

Things went on in this manner for five years. George 
thought himself the happiest man in the world ; he was sur- 
rounded by friends, who all panted for an opportunity to 
serve him. At last the oppoitunity which they had so often 
desired, came, for he not only spent all his foitune, but got 
considerably in debt, a circumstance which gave him no un- 
easiness as long as his creditors did not trouble him ; but as 
their patience could not last for ever, they clapped executions 
into his house, seized upon what was left, ana in a few hours 
our man of fashion found himself without home, money, or 
any resource but the bounty of his friends. 
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This change did not trouble him much, for he recollected 
that Sir Plausible Promiseall had some time before offered to 
procure him a place under government. He had declined 
this offer, because he disliked the drudgeiy of business, and 
could do without it. Now, however, as ne must absolutely 
exert himself, he wrote immediately to inform Sir Plausible 
that the change in his circumstances having removed his ob- 
jections to business, he was willing to accept of the place, and 
would be glad also to have it immediately. 

After a few hums and h&wt. Sir Plausible was sony, very 
sorry, that his friend Mr. Falkner had taken so much time to 
make up his mind ; things of that nature seldom went a beg- 
ging ; he Mras sure that the place which he had had in view 
was given away, and it was very unlikely that another omwr- 
tunity would occur of serving him ; if it should, Mr; Falkner 
misht depend upon his endeavours. But in the mean time» 
if he might advise, Mr. F. should tiy his other friends ; no 
doubt there were some of them who could do something 
or other for him. As he concluded this civil speech, the po- 
lite baronet wished him good morning, called at the same tone 
to his valet, to desire one of the footmen to open the door for 
Mr. Falkner. 

^ I fancy, dear reader, we need not accompany George in his 
visits to all his fashionable friends ; your own experience may 
perhaps render it easy for you to credit, that some among them 
behaved even worse than Sir Plausible. Despairing at last 
of obtainmg any provision through their kindness, he appealed 
to their justice, and dems^idea payment of difierent sums 
which he had lent to them : but he was not more successful 
in this respect than in the former. Some denied their debts ; 
others were very sorry they could not pay ; and many were 
astonished at the fellow s impudence, in claiming money 
which he actually forced upon them a^^ainst their inclination : 
in short, our unfortunate soon f6und himself in the high road 
to starvation ; but his creditors, though they had not obtained 
the amount of their debts, were more merciful than his friends ; 
and they made up a small sum among themselves for him. 
He had acquired wisdom enough to know, that his last chance 
of procuring the means of existence depended upon a judi- 
cious use of this money ; and as his spirit revolted against 
remaining near his former friends, he resolved to try whether 
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he could not oLtuia a clerlcshLp at one of our commercial 
town^. Accordingly J he took hi* place on the top of a «tage- 
coaj^h a,CLc] quitted Landon, execrating hi^k lii^ and high- 
lived connectiuriH, and recol lectin g, with bitter reproaches on 
bis own folly, his lota) d*^ettion of tlie only companion lie 
had ever had who was litely to have proved a true mend. 

He had nearly reached his jonmey*3 end, when, by the 
eoach being overturned, he broke his arm ^ and to add to th^ 
misfortutiet the accident happened at some di^tatice from aaj 
houso. 

This seemed tlie cllmas of his miisety : heat, fatigue, and 
v^jcation, combined with the accident, produced an imme- 
diate effect upon his hlood ; he was .seized with a burning 
lever, and carHeil m a state of insensibility to the nGsx&^t 
bouse T the master of which ^ who happened to be passing as 
the other j>assengers were deliberatitig what ytsls to be done 
with him, humanely cfFercd to receive him* 

Plete, during three weeks » he lay in a state which ^ve little 
hope of recovery ; at last hiii senses returned, but hb weak^ 
ness was Sd great, that his life waA very doubtful, and be 
himaelf thought his last moment was approaching. 

He perceived that he was as&iduously attended by two fe- 
males, who, from their ages, appeared to be mother and 
daughter. As soon as they saw tliat his senses had retumd, 
the eldest of the two spoke to him ia the kindest terms : she 
assured him he was among friends, who would do every thing' 
in their power to forward his recovery j but she begged he 
wonld not attempt to reply, as his only chatice depended on 
hein^ kept perfectly quiet. 

" You are ttijstaken/' said he, *' I know that I cannot 
recover ; but it is a cot n fort to me, that at least I have eipe- 
rienced kindness and humanity at the end of niy life* I can 
do little to repay it, but I beg you will accept of what I leave 
behind^ except my watch ; that 1 should wish to send tf> one 
that I am sure loved me, if he is yet living ; if not, it will be 
yours. His name is Tota Rigbv 5 it is now twelve years 
since I have heard of him, and then he lived in the town of 
^^-^ : we were boys together ; — I used him very ill^ but if 
^e ever kno?vs what I have suffered, ho wiil forgive tne/' 

'* I do for^ve thee, with all my heart, dear George/' crki 
a young man. mf^hin^ forward, and cl^taping one of the in- 
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valid's hands, who, overcome by so unexpected a sieht, fainted, 
to the great terror pf poor Tom. His mother-in-law, the old 
woman who had so kindly attended George, forced him^out of 
the room, and applied herself to the recovery of her patient, 
not without some fears that Tom*s indiscreet appearance had 
actually killed him. Her fears were luckily vain ; hp soon 
recovered his senses, and from that hour he grew gradually 
better, and in a short time he was pronounced out of danger. 
When h& was able to converse, they each related what had 
passed during their separation. George found that his friend 
disliked the business to which he had been apprenticed, and, 
having a little legacy left him, he bought out the remainder tf 
his time, and purchased a small farm. He soon found that a 
farmer wants a wife ; he had the luck to get a good one ; she 
was an excellent manager. Her mother, who was a widow, 
lived with them, and assisted in the care of the household ; 
and from the time of his marriage, every thing prospered with 
him. He was now about to take another farm, and he urged 
George to stay with him, and assist in the management of it. 
Falkner was grateful for the offer ; he accepted it, condition- 
ally, that he should find himself capable of the business. In 
a few years he became a good practical farmer ; he married a 
"prorthy girl, whose little portion enabled him to take some 
land into his own hands. He formed his habits by those of 
his friend, became useful and happy, and they botn lived to 
be surrounded by children ana grandchildren, who were 
brought up in habits of virtuous industry, and to whom they 
often repeated, — ** Cherish your old friends, and beware how 
you form new ones." 

THE FAIRY DELL. 

There is a dell, — 3. fairy dell. 
Which warms me with a secret spell ; 
Its trees are rich, its brooks are blue. 
And ting*d with heaven's illumin'd hue ! 

At noon the wild bee oft would come. 
And in the violet softly hum ; 
The dew drops seem'd like sapphire pearls 
Upon the lily's pendent curls. 
D d2 
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The ripling of the streamlet's rills, — 
The mooimght of the distant hills, — 
The rainbow glittering o'er the sky, 
Were prettier than a lady's eye ! 

The imag'd flower, the sunless bough. 
Are pictured in my musings now ; 
The gentle ebb, the tender stem, — 
I cannot cease to think on them. 

Romantic dell ! thou didst nurse me. 
Lit with the smiles of infancy ; 
Dwelling in thee, my day and night 
Were deeply tincturd with delight! 

Ev'n as I weepi hope's beam appears. 
And throws a lustre on my tears I 
To classic themes I'll bid farewell. 
And strike my lyre for thee, sweet dell ! 
DeoZ. Reginald Augustine. 



EXTRAORDINARY ESCAPE OF AN AMERICAN 
TRAVELLER. 

On the twenty-second day of April, our p^^ set sail in & 
large schooner from Fort George, or Niagara Town, 'and in 
two days crossed Lake Ontario to Kingstdn, at the head of 
the river St. Lawrence, distant from Niagara about 200 miles. 
Here we hired an American barge, (a large flat-bottomed 
boat,) to carry us to Montreal, a further distance of 200 
miles ; then set out for Kingston on the twenty-eighth of 
April, and arrived the same evening at Ogdensbureh, a dis- 
tance of 75 miles. The following evening we arrived at Con- 
wall, and the succeeding night at Pointe du Lac, on Lake 
St. Francis. Here the bargemen obtained our permission to 
return up the river, and we embarked in another barge, deeply 
laden with potashes, passengers, and luggage. Above Mon- 
treal, for nearly 100 miles, the river St. Lawrence b mter- 
rupted in its course by rapids, which are occasioned by the 
river being confined in comparatively nspow, shallow, rocky 
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channels ; through these it nushes with great force and noise, 
and is agitated luLe the ocean in a stonn. Many people pre- 
fer these rapids, for grandeur of appearance, to the falls of 
Niagara. They are horn half a mile to nine miles long each, 
and require regular pilots. On the thirtieth of April, we ar- 
rived at the Tillage of Cedars, immediately below which are 
three sets of very dangerous rapids, (the Cedars, the Split- 
rock, and the Cascades,) distant from each other about one 
mile. On the morning of the first of May, we set out from 
the Cedars, the barge very deep and very leaky. The cap- 
tain, a daring, rash man, refused to take a pilot. After we 
passed the Cedars rai)5d,. not without danger, the captain 
called for some i-um, swearing at the same time, that God 
Almighty could not steer the barge better than he did ! Soon 
after this, we entered the Split-rock rapids by a wrong chan- 
nel, and. found ourselves advancing rapidly towards a dreadful 
watery precipice, down which we went. The barge slightly 
grazed her bottom against the rock, and the fall was so great 
as to nearly take away the breath. We here took in a great 
deal of water, which was mostly baled out again before we 
were hurried on to what the Canadians call the Grand Bouil- 
lon, Of Great foiling. In approaching this place the captain 
let go the helm, saying, " By God, here we fill !" The 
barge was alm;ost iinmediately oveiwhelmed in the midst of 
immense foaming breakers* which rushed over the bows, car- 
rying away planks, oars, &:c. About half a minute elapsed 
between the filling and goingdown of the barge, during which 
I had sufficient presence of mind to strip off my three coats, 
an4 was lopsening my suspenders >vhen the b^rge sunk, ainj 
I found myself floating in the midst of people, baggage, &c. 
Each man caught holc[ of something : one of the crew caught 
hold of me, and kept me down under water, but, contrary to 
my expectation, let me go again. On rising to the surface, I 
got hold of a trunk, on which two other men were then hold- 
ing. Just at this spot, where the Split-rock rapids terminate, 
the bank of the river is well inhabited ; and we could see the 
women on shore, running about much agitated. A canoe 
put ofi*, and picked up three of our number, who had gained 
the bottom of the barge, which had upset and got rid of its 
cargo ; these they landed on an island. The canoe put off 
again, and was approaching near to where I was holding on 
Dd 3 
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the trunk, when, terrified with the vicinity of the cascades, to 
which we were approaching, it put back, notwithstanding my 
exhortations, in French and English, to induce the two men 
on board to advance. The bad hold which one man had of 
the trunk to which we were adhering, subjected him to con« 
stant immersion, and, in order to escape hb seizing hold of 
me, I let go the trunk, and in conjunction with ano&r man, 
got hold of the boom, (which, with the gaff, sails, &e. had 
been detached from the mast to make room for the cargo,) and 
floated off. I had just time to grasp this boom, when we were 
hurried into the cascades ; in these J[ was instantly buried, 
and nearly suffocated. On rising to tne surfiace, I found one 
of my hands still on the boom, and my companion still ad- 
hering to the gaff. Shortly after descending the cascades, I 
perceived the barge, bottom upwards, floating near me. I 
succeeded in getting to it, and held by a crack in one end of 
it : the violence of the water, and the falling out of the casks 
of ashes, had quite wrecked it. For a long time I contented 
myself with this hold, not daring to endeavour to get upon 
the bottom, which I at length effected ; and from this my new 
situation I called out to my companion, who still preserved 
his hold of the gaff. He shook his head, and when uie waves 
sufliered me to look up again, he was gone. He made no at- 
tempt to come near me, bein^ unable or unwilling to let go 
his hold and trust himself to the waves, which were tlien roll- 
ing over his head. 

The Cascades are a kind of fall, or rapid descent, in the 
river, over a rocky channel below : going down is called by 
the French, tauter, to leap or shove the Cascades. For two 
miles below, the channel continues in uproar just like a stoim 
at sea, and I was frequently neai^ wasned off the barge by 
the waves which rolled over. I now entertained no hope 
whatever of escaping ; and although I continued to exert my- 
self to hold on, such was the state to which I was reduced by 
eold, that I wished only for speedy death, and frequently 
thought of giving up the contest as useless. I felt as if com- 
pressed into the size of a monkey ; my hands appeared dimi- 
nished in size one half, and I certainly should (after I be- 
came very cold and much exhausted,) have fallen asleep, but 
for the waves which were passing over me, and obliged me to 
attend to my situation. I had never descended the St. Law- 
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rence before, but I knew there were more rapids a<head» per- 
hap another set of the Cascades ; but, at aul eyents, the La 
Chine rapids, whose situation I did not exactly know. I waa 
in hourly expectation of these putting an end to me, and often 
fancied some points of ice, exten£ng from the shore, to be 
the head of foaming rapids. At one of the moments in which 
the succession of waves permitted me to look up, I saw at a 
distance a canoe with four men, coming towards me, and 
waited in confidence to hear the sound of their paddles : but 
in this I was disappointed. The men, as I afterwards learned, 
were Indians, ^genuinex descendants of the Tartars,) who, 
happening to fall in wiA one of the passenger's trunks, picked 
it u^, and returned to shore, for the purpose of pillaging it, 
leaving, as they since acknowledged, the man on the boat to 
his fate. Indeed, I am certain I shoidd have had more to 
fear from their avarice, than to hope from their humanity \ 
and it is more than probable, that my life would have been 
taken, to secure them in possession of my watch and several 
half eagles which I had about me. 

The accident happened at about eight o'clock in the morn- 
ing ; in the course of some hours, as the day advanced, the 
sun grew warmer, the wind blew from the south, and the 
water became calmer. I got upon my knees, and found my- 
self in the small lake St. Louis, about three to five miles wide. 
With some difficulty I got upon my feet, but was soon con- 
vinced, by cramps and spasms in all my sinews, that I was 
quite incapable of swimming any distance, and I was then 
two miles from shore. I was now going, with wind and cur- 
rent, to destruction; and cold, hungry, and fatigued, was 
obliged again to sit down in the water to rest, when an ex- 
traordinary circumstance greatly relieved me. On examining 
the wreck, to see if it was possible to detach any part of it to 
steer by, I perceived something loose, entangled in a fork of 
the wreck, and so carried along. This I found to be a small 
trunk, bottom upwards, which, with some difficulty, I dragged 
up upon the barge. After nearly an hour's work, in which I 
broke my penknife trying to cut out the lock, I made a hole 
in the top, and, to my great satisfaction, drew out a bottle of 
rum, a cold tongue, some cheese, and a bag full of bread, 
cakes, &c. all wet. Of these I made a seasonable though 
very moderate use, and the trunk answered the purpose of a 
chair to sit upon, elevated above the surface of the water. 
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After, in Tain, endeayounB^ to steer the wteck, la direct 
its course to the shore, and having made every signal with my 
waistcoat, &c. in m^ power, to the several headlands which 
I had passed, I fancied I was driving into a hay, which, how- 
ever, soon proved to be the termination of the lake* and the 
opening of the river, the current of which was capying me ra- 
pidly along. I passed several small uninhabit^ islands ; 
but the banks of the river appearing to be covered with houses, 
I again renewed my signals with my waistcoat, and a 3hirt 
which I took out of the trunk, hoping, as the river, nasrrowed, , 
they might be perceived : the distance was too greajt. The 
veloci^ with which I was going, convinced me of my near 
approach to the dreadful rapids of La Chine. Night was 
drawing on, my destruction appeared certain, but did not dis- 
turb me very much : the idea of death had lost its novelty, 
and become very familiar, finding signals iA vain» I now 
set up a cry or howl, such as I bought best calculated to 
carry to a distance, and being favoured with the wind; it did, 
although at above a mile d^tance, reach <the ears of some 
people on shore. At last, I perceived a boat rowing towsirds 
me, which, being very very small and white bottomed^ I |iad 
for some time taken for a fowl with a white breast ; and I was 
taken off the barge by Captain Johnstone, after being ten ^ 
hours on the water. I found myself at the village ol Ia 
Chine, 21 miles below where the accidetit h^pened, and 
having been driven by the winding of the current a much 
greater distance. I received no . other injury than bruised 
knees and breast, with a slight cold : the accident todt some 
hold of my imagination, and for seven or eight succeeding 
nights, in my dreams, I was engaged in the dangers of the 
Cascades, and surrounded by drowning men. 

My escape was owing to a concurrence of fortunate circum?* 
stances, which appear almost providential. I happened to 
c^ch hold of various articles of support, and to exch^geeach 
Article for another, just at the right timie. Nothing but the 
boom could have carried me dovm the Cascades virithout in- 
jury, and nothing but the barge could have saved me below 
them. I was also fortunate in having the whole day ; had 
the accident happened one hour later, I should have arrived 
opposite the village of La Chine after dark, and of course 
should have been destroyed in the rapids below, to which I 
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was swiftly advancing. The trunk, which furnished me with 
provisions and a resting-place above the water, I have every 
reason to think was necessary to save my life ; without it, I 
must have passed the whole time in the water, and been ex- 
hausted with cold and hunger. When the people on shore 
saw our boat take the wrong channel, they predicted our de- 
struction : the floating baggage, by supporting us for a time,, 
enabled them to make an exertion to save us ; but, as it was 
not supposed possible to survive the passage of the Cascades, 
no farther exertions were thought of, nor, indeed, could they 
well have been made. 

It was at this veiy place that General Ambert*s brigade of 
300 men, coming to attack Canada, were lost ; the French at 
Montreal receivS the first intelligence of the invasion, by the 
dead bodies floating past the town. The pilot, who conducted 
their first bateau, committing the same error as we did, ran 
for the wrong channel, and me other bateaux following close, 
all were involved in the same destruction. The whole party, 
with which I was, escaped : four left the barge at the Cedar's 
village, above the rapids, and went to Montreal by land ; two 
more were saved by the canoe. The barge's crew, all accus- 
tomed to labour were lost: of the eight men, who passed down 
the Cascades, none b%t myself escaped, or were seen again ; 
nor, indeed, was it possible for any one, without my extraor- - 
dinary luck, and the aj^ of the baree, to which they must have 
been very close, to have escaped : ^e other menmust have been 
drowned immediately on entering the Cascades. The trunks, 
&c. to which they adhered, and the heavy great-coats which 
they had on, very probably helped to overwhelm them : but 
they must have gone at all events ; swimming in such a cur- 
rent of broken stormy waves was impossible. Still, I think, 
my knowing how to swim kept me more collected, and ren- 
dered me more willing to part with one article of support, to 
gain a better. Those, who could not swim, naturaUy clung 
to whatever hold they first got, and of course many had very 
bad ones. The captain passed me, above the Cascades, on a 
sack of woollen clothes, which were doubtless soon saturated 
and sunk. 

The trunk which I picked up belonged to a young man from 
Upper Canada, who was one of those drowned ; it contained 
clothes, and about £70 in gold, which were restored to his 
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fHe ndst My owa irunk conUiacd j befiides clothes, &bont £^tO0 
in goU a ad bank notea. Oa my arrival al La Chine 1 1 offered 
a reward of 100 <lolhra^ which induced a CaQadlati to go id 
i^ai^i of it, lie found it, aome days aiteirj on the ehore of an 
iidatid on which it had been driven ^ and brought it to Lu Chine, 
where 1 happened to be at the tiraei 1 paid him his reward 
and understood that above one third of it was to be itmnedi' 
aiely applies) to the purchaae of a certain uTimber of ma^&eS) 
which he had vowed, in the event of suocesSj previous to bis 
selling out on the search ^ 



THE RETURN OF SPRING, 

Now traant spring trips o'er the vale, 
Asd balmy breezes round her flail. 

As she resumes her reign : 
To her juit claims rude winter yields , 
And g^aial ijpring tlie sceptre wields 

O'er nature's wide domain. 

Whenee^er her dewy footsteps troad, 
The fragrant floweret rears its head, 

And Ghedft its incense round j 
At her approach all nature bloomaj 
And, burBling from its wintry t<imba. 

Her form with flowers surround* 

The blithesome lark no\^ triHs her song. 
And hollow groves the sounds prole ng^ 

As mom peeps o'er the bills ; 
The songsters Jeagu'd the woodland's wake. 
And night's calm spell dissolve and break » 

And song creation fills 

While lovers, proud of mutual love, 
Wjth cautious footstet>s tread the grove. 

When evening shaees prevail j 
The nightingale's enchanting notest 
In soft hut mournful numbers Aoals, 

Borne by the passing g^e. 
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The bard, who studies nature's smiles, 
And sleep claim'd hours with Ijn^ beguiles, 

Enwrapt in fancy's dream, 
Now in each hill sees Hybla's mount. 
Views in each rill Castalia's fount, 

And sips the nectar'd stream ; 

For, round the form of truant spring, 
Unnumber'd spells and pleasures cling. 

That bid his soul aspire : 
At morn he roves her smiles to meet — 
At eve he seeks some lone retreat 

To greet her with his lyre. 

The sun's bright rays that now descend 
On scenes which art and nature blend 

Around enchantment fling. 
And ev'ry scene on which we gaae 
Proclaims, as if in notes of praise. 

The lov'd return of spring. 

Oh ! who amid such scenes can stray. 

And, not with rapture mov'd, survey " 

Earth's fragrant fairy bow'r? 
The Scythian horde would not such view, 
Without ascribing homage due 

To one benignant Pow'r. 
Oxford, J. P. 



GREEK SONG. 

BY JOHN AUGUSTUS SHEA, ESQ. 

Awake — awake ! 'tis come 

On bower, on shrine, and hall 
The hour of death to some. 

Of victory to all ! 
The banner's pride is up, 

*Tis flaming through the land ; — 
Dash dovm the crimson cup. 

And seize the crimson brand. 
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Arise — arise — arise! 

Sons of the mighty men ! 
Hush ! — hark ! — ^what voice replies 

From mountain, shore, and glen 1 
Like the raving stonn it pours 
' Along the shaking band ! 
Harii! — ^Arnauts — haik! the call 

Rings out for home and God, — 
Awake ye, one and all, ' 

And tread the battle sod ! 

What flashing o'er the mountains 

In strength of glory spring. 
As when a thousand fountains 

Their waters sunward fling 1 
'Tis Sali's living tide 

Of war along them rolls ! 
Hear ye the shouts of pride 

Out-bursting from their souls 1 
Again — again, the call 

Rings out for home and God, — 
Awake ye, one and all. 

And tread the battle sod ! 

Like, on some rocky coast. 

The billows' foaming length, 
The Macedonian host 
' Is bounding in its strength : 
And hark! their ancient foe, 

Illyria's son is here, — 
His shaft is on the bow — 

His hand is on the spear I 
A^n — again, the call ' 

Kings out for home and God, — 
Awake ye, one and all, 

And tr^ the battle sod ! 

I shall not mourn for this, — 

The hero spirit gone ; 
The prows of Salamis — 

The spears of Marathon ! 
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Nor vet the martyr band 

Ot red Thermopylae, 
For here before me stand 

The spirits of die three. 
Haik—hark! again the call 

Rings out for home and God, — 
Awake ye, one and all. 

And tread the battle sed ! 

We come — ^wecome! that voice 

Hath thrill'd through earth and sea. 
Till the mute dead rejoice 

Their children's strength to see. 
Resistless be each blow — 

Your spirit-sires look on ! 
And if ye perish — go, 

Chainless, as they have gone. 
Hark — ^hark! again the call 

Rings out for home and God, — 
Awake ye, one and all. 

And tread the battle sod I 

Away — away — away I 

Like billows tempest-driven. 
And fling the bloody spray 

From battles' depths to heaven f 
And hurl the tyrant-slaves, 

Who'd ride above your vnrath. 
Into the rolling graves 

That foam beneath your path I 
Then hark ! again the call 

The field the foe have trod,— 
Rush onward, one and all,. 

Our war-cry— Grbbcx anb God ! 

GONE OUT.— AN EPIGRAM. 
• What ! Master and Mistress gtmeoutf" 

"Indeed, "replies John," sir, tis true."— 
' 1 11 waiti and sit down by the fire : *' 

" You can't sir, for thaf s gone out too." 
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THE FOUR-LEAFED SHAMEOCK. 

A TRADITIONARY TAI.E OF THE IRISH PEASANTRY. 

Talk of foreign aid, and steam-boats, indeed ! Faith, Ire- 
land don't want them at all, for she has a snug little army of 
some five hundred thousand of her own ; cozy and warm, well 
armed and well mounted, under the Black Stairs, and only 
just waiting for the word of commsuid to gallop -forth, and 
einancipate the countiy ! Only think of th?it, Mr. Plunkett, 
and don't be after filing an «c officio against me ; for sooner 
than lie two or three years in Newgate, I would deliver up 
my authority for ihe fact : and troth its no other than Kit 
Kavanagh himself, the queerest fellow in the whole eount^ 
Carlow, and who is, beside, lineally descended from the cele- 
brated M*Murchad O'Kavanagh, who makes so fine a figure 
on horse -back without asaddle» in the rude embellishment of 
Froissard. 

I think it was in the year 1812, that J paid a vbit \o the good, 
kind, pious, but eccentric Dr. Staunton,* of Cajclow college ; 
an' I put up at an hotel in TuUow street, kept by one Cufien 
(I believe,) who had a smart :hou9e, a pretty gaid^, and still 
more pleasing daughters. One of the latter had a pair of 
roguish eyes that, doubtless, have done execution before this 
time oMay ; and heaven knows what thev might have made 
me do, only she chanced to mention, in wb first t^ minutes* 
conversation, something about tk» well of St. X^iasarien . The 
well of St. Lasarien ! whereabouts is it 1 wby» quite close to 
one end of the old^htarch at Old I^hlini imd Miss CuUen 
and her mother lyere going theve qU the !f0llowing 4ay, to get 
(the latter only) ct»€d'oi the drop^. . 

Early next morning the college gfttp wa«iiip9nod for me by 
a little withered (tdd man, eot muph bigg^ i^9r taller than a 
full-grown Luprechaun ; and, in ten minutes after, there Was 

* The doctor*! ecoeptri^itr fioDtipa^ to^the }pfit: When on his 
death-bed, a particular favorite of hu-^and he had irat few fiaiTorites 
—the Rev. 'Mr. Poyle, of Lifi^y^Straet CMpeU DiMiUih paid him a 
vUit : ** What brought you to Carlow ? " was the doctor's first inter* 
rogation. •* To see you, doctor j »» was the reply. ^ Then you haul 
very little to do,»» rained the expiring divine ; •*donH jon think I 
can die witltout you ? " and he averted his bead* reusing to hoid 
further conversation with one of his mostestetmed pupils. 
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nothing to prevent m6 from proeeedmg to the holy well. The 
road from Carlow to Leighlin is one of the most agreeable in 
Ireland ; and, though the old town lies np in the mountains, 
the place is not devoid of picturesque beauty ; and, to tell the 
truth, there is little else charming about it but the view. Part 
of the Queen's County was seen to the north-west, and Sliev- 
bloom mountains were easily enough distinguished in the dhi> 
tance, while, nearer home, the white^washed villas of the more 
forttnate inhabitants of Carlow seemed to repose happihr in 
the morning gloom of Black Stairs and Mount Leinster, which, 
yet partially intercepted the sun*s first rays. As yet there 
weie but few collected about the holy fountain ; a pilgrim, 
who made a living by the exhibition of a horribly lacerated 
leg, and an old woman in a tattered red cloak, were all I 
found in attendance. The man of beads and beard was re- 
laxing on a ^reen bank, and ever and anon raised a glass, the 
bottom of which was composed of wood, to his lips, and, ere 
she of the red cloak replenished it, an <Ad stocking was care- 
fully unfolded, and some talisman drawn from its many-ribbed 
folds, which had the quality of uncorking a green bottle that 
-stood upon a white ct^ss^legged table, adorned with jugs and 
jars, naggains and noggins. 

*• Eh, then, sur," inouired the vender of potheen, Biaking 
a low courtesy, ** may oe you'd give me hantd this momin* 
afore the pathem begins ; troth 'tis real Parliament, an' yoor 
honour is too fine a lookin* gintleman, God bless yon, to be 
a guager like." 

My reply to her indirect quere seeaMd to give her no small 
satisfoction, inasmuch as it did away with all apprehension 
respecting her illicit vrares ; and, though I refused to swallow 
any of her highly recommended potations, she did not hesitate 
to answer my inquiries regarding Leighlin and the Well of St. 
Lasarien. Our conversation, ^^wever, was soon interrupted 
by the presence of a fourth person, who, disdaining the legiti- 
mate entrance by the stile, sprang actively over me quickset 
ditch, and, doffing his /<?/♦, popped down upon one knee, near 
a newly-made grave, where he continued for about five mi- 
nutes, perpetrating an Ave-Marie, and then, hurriedly bless- 
ing himself, stood up and approached u6. 

** Arrah, bad luck to ye, Judy aroo !" said he, " but you 
are here early any how. Come now, give us a 90m crake,** 
Ee2 
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" Eh then, an* I will," said Judy, " an' thanky for axen, 
Mr. Kavanagh.'' 

'* Slanthava ma boughal/' said Mr. Kavanagh to the pil- 
|;rim ; and then, elevating the remnant of a glass within an 
inch of his mouth, he nodded at me with " Yursarvice, sir," 
and dropped the aqua pwra into the gaping aperture, which, 
like the gnome in the oriental tale, seemed to cry *' more !'' 
(this simile, by the way, is not my own,) as Kavanagh 
sma cke d his lips, closed his eyes, and betrayed the other indi- 
cations of a gratified tippler. 

" Oh, then !'' said he, averting his eyes towards the grave 
at which he so recently knelt, " there you lie, Luke Laddn, 
in yur could bed this day, an may I never do an ill turn if Kit 
Kavanagh ever had an honester nor betther comrade ; troth, 
poor fellow, he was the good warrant to stand by a boy vrhea 
other spalpeens would run away like hares, an' hide them- 
selves, for fear of a broken head, or the like o' that. Poor 
Luke ! the Lord be marcifiil to his sowl in glory.** 

" £h then, I say amen. Kit /' said Judy, " but is't tree 
that he found a four-leafed shamrock V 

** Troth an' it is true enough, Judy alannah, an^ a sorrow- 
ful doin* 'twas for 'imself." 

^ Here I drew nearer to Kit, and soon prevailed upon him to 
sit down with me on a green bsmk, and relate the misfortunes 
of Luke Larkin, who found the four-leafed shamrock. Tbe 
pilerim, too, lent a willing ear, and Judjr stood abstracted, 
wim her arms across, devouring the narration. 

** Luke's father, you must know," said Kit, " was a de- 
cent farmer as any who frequented Carlow on a market-dat; 
an', bein' a pious man to boot, he intended his son for the 
church, an' had 'im taught Latin an' Greek, an* Lord knows 
what, though, betune ourselves, 'twas a mortual sin against the 
Holy Ghost to makin' apreest of 'im. Oh ! man aHve, be 
was as darlin young fellow as you'd see at a hurlin'; an 
could play ball bether nor e'er a man in the barony. He an' 
I were always together ; an* it went to me heart when he al- 
tered college ; for thinks I to meself, he'ill be savin'£nothin 
by an' by to me, but. Kit, honey, mind yeur sowl, and don't 
be afther runnin'yeurself gallavanten about the country, dan- 
cin' an* sportin'.'^** 

" Well, aroon, poor Luke didn't like^coUege no moie nor 
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ineself, fot Doctor Staunton is a very queer kind of a man en- 
tirely ; he feeds all his own mutton, an', what's worse, never 
eats it till it creeps, seavin* your presence j an', then he used 
to sit at the head o' th* table, an' when full 'imseJf, would tap 
the plate, an' make 'em all give up, though nabay as hungry 
as hounds. Well become Luke, however, he us^d to get at 
the marrow when the doctor's head was turned, by makin' one 
o' the students hould hid knife underneath the bone, while he 
cracked it wid another ; an' that set the docthor mad, while it 
made all the collegians laugh, like so many minagoWers. 
Troth, poor Luke then was the life and sowl o* the place, an' 
every one o' the students loved 'im as if he was their bora 
brother. 

** One day the mate was — cJh ! terrible ! — no Christian could 
eat it — an' one student looked at another, but they were all afraid 
t6 budge, or look a yard afore 'em, except me poor Luke, who 
Stuck his fork into the leg o' mutton as a man would stick his 
pitch-fork into a cock o* hay j-^he marches up to the head o' 
the table, where the docthor was sittin'. * Plaze your reve- 
rence,' ses he, for Luke knew what manners was, ' is this 
fit for people to eat V * What ails it, yeu blaggard V sed 
the docthor, * 'tis betther nor ever you got at jai father's 
table. An' as Luke knew what to say for 'imself, he gave tit 
for tat, an behould yeu next day he was expelled, as they call 
it : that is, he was turned holus bolus out ov college, an' never, 
from that day to the hour of his death, darkened its doers 
(doors) agin. 

** When he came home 'twas all hubbabub; his father 
thought his family scandalized for ever ; an' the neighbours, 
God forgive 'em, whispered somethin* about Luke that he 
didn't desarve ; for the rale cause of his leavin' college was 
nothin' in the wide world, as I tould you afore, but the stinkin' 
leg o* mutton. Poor Luke was sorrowful an' broken hearted 
enough, as well he might, an' used to spend his time gropin' 
about the ditches, till one day what should he find in a three- 
cornered field but a four-leafed shamrock ! At first he thought 
nothin' at all about it, an* ony sowed it up carefully in the 
waistband of his breeches, an' soon forgot he had it at all. 
Shortly afther this, as God would have it, ould Larkin died, 
an', having no son but one, Luke came in for the farm. 
There war, you may be sure, great givens out at the bim; 
EC 3 
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an* afore the corpse was har'ly could, poor Luke came, one 
moon-shiny night, to pray over his father's grave, an' had'nt 
been long here neather, when, what should he see comin,' 
over the stile beyond, but hundreds ov the *' good people." 
Half frightened out o' his life, he ran a-hiud a head-stone 
an* listened. * What news 1 ' sed one, * Och the newest 
an' the best,' sed another, ' is, that Finvar is going to be 
married, an' that ould Larldn have died, and left his hard 
eamins to his omadhaun ov a son, who coul'nt eat good 
mutton in college/ 

" * Well, an* what o' that V axed the first. 

" * What ov that ! * sed t'other, * why I be bail we'll now 
get plenty o' Larkin's corn, an' pork, an* bacon, an' every 
Uiing else in the house, for sure the young preest don't know 
how to take care ov it.' 

** * Bethershin,' sed Luke, from a-hind the head-stone, 

* troth, an' I'll disappoint you my cliaps.' An' whin he 
came home, he set about makin' every thing as comfortable 
an* as snug as a beehive, an' turned out a most industrious 
man, ony-now-an'-agin when he used to break out, an* the 
best ov us will do that sometimes. 

" Luke was a great man for horses, an* had a most beau- 
tiful bay for sale, that would think nothin' of leapin' over a 
five-barred gate, wid a sixteen stone man on his back. 
Hearin* that 'Squire Carew, down in the County of Waxford, 
wanted a himter, Luke mounts the baste, an' went to show 
him his horse. Whin he was crossin' Scolloghes-gap, where 
the win* blows in yur teeth whatever way yeu turn yeur head, 
he met a gintleman eligantly mounted on a gray entire, 

* Where are yeu goin',' sed he. * To Mr. Cairew's,' sed 
Luke. * What to do 1 ' axed the gintleman. * To strive to 
sell this haste,^ sed Luke. ' What do yeu ax for 'im ] * sed 
the gintleman. * Fifty pounds,* sed Luke. * Take forty, sed 
the gintleman, * No 1 won't, sed Luke, an* rode his 
ways. 

** It so happened that 'Squire Carew wasn't at home, an* 
Luke began to get sorry that he didn't take the forty pounds 
which the gintleman offered 'im : an' wished he could meet 
him agin, as he was passin' the gap comin' on the evenin*. 
Begad, the word wasn't well « out ov his mouth when who 
should be ridin' cheek by jowl wid 'im but the very gin- 
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tlemanhemetintbe momin*. 'So young man,' said he, 
' you have sowld the horse/ 

*• * No, sir,* sed Luke. 

** * Well, an' will yeu take forty pounds now ? ' sed he. 

" * Troth, 'tis too little,* se^ Luke, * but if you'll give no 
more, why I had betther,* 

*t < Y^jy well,' sed the gintleman, * come this way.' An* 
he led Luke down a most beautiful road, though no one ever 
saw a road there afore. At length they came to the gate ov 
a great town, an* the sentries let 'em pass widout axen a 
word, an' afther ridin' down through this street, an' up that 
street, they reached a huge buildin' as big, twenty times as 
big, as any castle you ever laid yeur two looken eyes upon. 
Within Luke found stables on every side, an* in every stall 
stood a horse ready saddled, an' beside *im stood a horseman 
clothed in green, an' armed as if goin' to battle. What siir- 
prised Luke, none ov 'em ever turned round as he passed, or 
offered to say * God save you,* or * Where are you goin' 1 * 
or any thing, but looked for all the world, as if they were, 
asleep ; an* faith so they war, as you'll hear. 

*• Luke thought the gintleman was never going to stop, he 
kept goin' so far ; au', by the light ov Uie lamps he thought 
he couldn't have passed one soger less nor five or six hundred 
thousand, all standin' by their horses, an* fine horses they 
war, as any in the king's dominions. At length they stopped 
afore an empty rack an' manger ; the gintleman bid im 
fasten his horse there, an' whin he had done so, bid 'im 
walk into a great grand room, where you could see yur face 
in the floor, 'twas so clean, an' every thing looked so grand ; 
but nothing pleased Luke so much as a beautiful sword that 
lay on the table. * Eh, then, said Luke,* takin' it up, ' if I 
had but this in the year ninety-eight, how I'd have chopped 
off the heads of the Orangemen,* an' he drew the blade out 
o' the scabbard two inches, when, thunder and turf, you'd 
think twenty thousand bugles were sounded together. 
' Hollo ! ' cned Luke, somewhat frightened, an' he gave the 
sword another pluck, an* had it almost out, when he heard 
the sogers all liiountin' at once, an' wheelin* their horses 
about in the stable. 

*' * Her© ! ' cried tlie gintleman in a great flurry, * take an' 
pay yourself ; ' an* he pointed to an inner room, where stood 
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bedpft of geold and siWer. At^tRe sigbt o' flie tnoftey Luke 
forgot the sword, an' ran to fill his pockets.'* 

*' Oh ! the fool ! *' intermpted the pilgrini, ** had he only 
pulled the sword out entirely, the whole army would have 
been freed from enctiantxnent ; an' would be alive agin, to 
drive the Sassanachs out o^ the country." 

** Troth, IVfe hard so often an* often," sed Judy ; '* but 
Kit, honey, don't think to go down our backs wid mat story, 
for I hard it afore you or Luke Larkin was bom.'* 

'* Faith, an' may be so," said Kit ; " but Luke was there 
for all that : an' next day, whin he wint into town to get 
bank-notes for goold, what should he see but crowds o' people 
runnin' afther a pljiy actor, who could pferform slaight-o-hand 
tricks, bekase he had sould 'imself to the ould boy, the 
wretch. The first thing he did Was to make a cock drag 
along the street a great Big deal plank, an' the people really 
thought they saw the thing done afore *em; for the fellow had 
put kippeenson their eyes ; but Luke, bavin' the four- leaved 
shamrock * about 'im, could'nt be deceived, an' consequently 
saw nothin* but a straw tied to the cock's leg, and sed so to 
*^e juggler himself. 

" * You have got a four-leafed shamrock,' sed he to 
Luke. 

" * Faith, an' so I have, sed Luke, though I had nearly 
forgot it.' 

** * I'll give you a hundred guineas for it,' ses he. 

'* ' You must have it,* sed Luke, an' steppin' a one side, 
ripped it out o* the waistband ov his small clothes, an* gave 
it to the juggler for the hundred guineas ; but he had no sooner 
parted wid it, than he thought like the others, that he saw 
the cock drag the deal plank along ; an' so the play actor 
made his fortune, bekase no one could then say he was a 
cheat. 

" But poor Luke ! " continued Kit, " bavin' now got so 
much money, thought it would never be day wid 'im, an' 
accordinly grew a little too fond o' the bottle, till it laid *im 
where he is." 

• Whoever posiesses a four-leafed shamrock is more than a match 
for the professors of the bJack art, and has, lieside, the privilege of 
seeing the " good people," whenever ihey appear, vnthout becoming 
visible to the tiny tribe. It also confers many other advantages. 
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The pilgrim teemed highly edified, but Judy was incre- 
dulous. The story, she said, was true enough; bi^t it 
happened when her mother was a child. Kit only smiled 
in reply ; and, seeing a tent or two raised on the side of the 
road, twirled his staff in his fingers and bounced over the 
stile. The pilgrim also withdrew, and I repaired to view the 
well. There were but few votaries, and I was surprised 
at the fact, for the place was calculated to beget devotion in 
an infidel. 



THE BALLADS OF GERMANY. 

The ballad has nowhere been so completely naturalized 
as in Germany. The German ballads are not mere imita- 
tions of the rude songs and traditions of antiquity. They 
combine, in a wonderful degree, the polish and refinement 
peculiar to an advanced state of civilization, with the simpli- 
city and nature of the older fragments of popular tradition. 
Aunost all the great poets of Germany have occasionally de- 
scended from the severer labours of more elaborate compo- 
sition, to the deUusement of ballad writing ; and the conse- 
quence is, that Germany is, at this moment, richer in this 
species of literature, than all the rest of Europe — Spain ex- 
cepted — put together. 

Goethe, who has attained excellence in almost every de- 
partment of literature, has displayed the same pre-eminence 
in the light and gay strains of the ballad, as in the magnifi- 
cent creations of '* Faust,*' &c. Some of his ballads are 
distinguished by a solemn supernatural e£^t ; others, by an 
exquisite archness and naivette, and all of them by a capti- 
vating simplicity of language, which, while it increases very 
much the effect of the original, presents a very formidable 
difiiculty to the translator. The following is versified from 
Goethe, neatly as literally as the differences of language 
will permit. 

THE FISHER. 

The water rolled — the water swell'd, 

A fisher sat beside ; ^^ 

Calmly hb patient watch he held 

Eieside the freshening tide : 
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' And white his patient v^tch he keeps» 
The parted waters rose. 
And from the oozy ocean-deeps, 
A water-maiden rose. 

She spake to him, she sang to him — 

*' Why lur'st thou so my brood, 
With cunnmg art and cruel heart. 

From out their native flood t 
Ah ! couldst thou know, how here below 

Our peaceful lives glide o'er, 
Thoud'st leave thine earth and plunge beneath 

To seek our happier shore. 

" Bathes not the golden sun his face, — 

The moon, too in the sea ; 
And rise they not from their resting place 

More beautiftil to see ? 
And lures thee not the clear deep heaveli 

Within the waters blue, — 
And thy form so fair, so mirror'd there 

In that eternal dew V*—* 

The water roU'd — the water swell'd. 

It reach'd his naked feet ; 
He felt as at his love's approach 

His bounding bosom beat : 
She ^ake to him, she sang to him. 

His short suspense is o*er j — 
Half drew she him, half dropp'd he in. 

And sank to rise no more. 



THE GROTTO DEL CANI. 

This is a little cavern near Pozzuoli, four leagaes from 
Naples ; the air contained in it is of a mephilical or noxious 
quality ; it is in truth carbonic acid gas, whence also it is 
called Bocca Venenosa, the Poisonous mouth. 

Dr. Mead, describing this curious phenomenon, sa^ 
•* Two miles from Naples, juit by the Lago de Agnano, is 
a celebi-ated mofeta, commonly called La Grotto del Cani, 
which is destructive of all animal lite tii^ comes within the 
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reach of its vapours. It is « small grotto, about eight feet 
high, twelve long, and six broad ; Irom (^e ground arises a 
thin, subtile, warm fume, visible enough to a discerning eye, 
which does not spring up in little particles here and there, 
but in one continued stream, covering the whole surface of 
the bottom of the cave ; having this remarkable di^erence 
from common vapours, that it does not, like smoke, disperse 
into the air, but quicldy after it rises falls back again, and 
returns to the earth, or hovers to a certain height, above 
which it never rises. This fact is ascertained by the colour 
of the sides of the grotto, which, as high f^s tl^e vapour 
ascends, is of a darkish green, but above this it has only the 
appearance of common earth. As I found no inconvenience 
from standing in it myself, so I believe no animal, if its head 
were kept above this mark, would be in the least injured. 
But when, as is often the case, a dog, or any other creature, 
is forcibly kept below it, or the animal is so small that it 
cannot hold its head above this noxious vapour, it presently 
loses all voluntary motion, falls down as dead, or in a 
swoon ; the limbs at first become convulsed and trembling, 
till at last no more signs of life appear, than a veiy weak and 
almost insensible beating of the heart and arteries ; which, 
if the animal is left a little longer, quickly ceases also, and 
then its fate is inevocable ; but if it be snatched out and laid 
in the ur, it soon revives, and, if thrown into the adjacent 
lake, resuscitation is still more rapid. 

THE MORALIST. 

BY FREDERICK TVRRSLIr, ESQ. 

Let voath pluck the rote, mnd a wraath let him weave. 

While wet with the dew of the morn } 
But alas I he will find, when with me at the eve. 

That the rote left behind it a thorn, 

Thepluck*d vote it the clattical emblem of death, 
^ 'lit the mirror we hold to the fiiir. 

It teaches how virtue embalmeth the breath. 
But if pluck'd— it empoisons the air. Jnon. 

Fair Ladies see this withered flower. 

Unsightly now to view, 
'Twas once. the garden's boasted pride. 

And beautiful as you ; 
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Each paner by in r&ptiife gai'd. 

As they may gaze on thee ; 
Then learn a motdl from my tale. 

Soon thou as changed may be. 

Let not the pride of fashion's way 

Allure thee to forget. 
That ere yon sun has sunk in night. 

Thy sun of life may set ; 
Thou rt young «but many young as thee 

By d^Uh are oft called lience ; 
Then learn a moral horn my tale. 

Let folly ne'er drown sense. 

There's time for thought, there's time for mirth. 

But one thing keep in mind, 
Let all th^ doings ever be 

Good, mnocent, or kind : 
Do no one harm, nor harm yourselfj 

And death you need not fear ; 
Then learn a moral from my tale. 

And from all vice keep clear. 

** Do unto others as you*d have 

All others do to thee," 
Your conscience then for ever will 

From all reproach be finee ; 
When mixing in life's giddy scenes. 

Think on this foded flow'i. 
And then the moral of my tale. 

Will cheer your calmer hour. 

Thus moralised an aged man. 

Upon a rose decayed. 
To two fair ladies, in whose charms, 

Nature her art display'd ; 
They thank'd him as they tnm'd away, 

A tear stood in each eye, 
Each learnt a moral from his tale 

They'll think of tilt they die. 
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THOMAS MOORE'S COTTAGE. 

Sloperton Cottage, the residence of the celebrated translator 
of Anacreon, is beautifully situated about five miles west of 
Devizes, in Wiltshire. It was chosen on account of ite being 
in the vicinity of Bowood, the seat of the Marquess of Lans- 
downe, whose friendship Mr. Moore enjoys. 

Richard Ryan, speaking of Mr. Moore, says, — '* his songs 
are exquisite as productions of splendor, fancy, or imagery ; 
but the reader who shall expect to find in them those touches 
of feeling and nature which brings poetry home to every man's 
bosom, will be disappointed : they are admirably suited to the 
banquet-hall, or the palace, where every thing that is artificial 
shines pre-eminent. 

*' As a satirist, among those productions which may be 
attributed to his pen, are to be found strokes of wit at once 
classic, keen, and brilliant. Many of his repartees, and j«ux 
d'etprits are on record, partaking also of the same qualities. 
The following, we understand, Mr. Moore wrote in the coun- 
try, where he had arrived just in time to dress for dinner, and 
where some distinguished personages were assembled ; but he 

G. 28. F f 
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was obUged to go away again, upon finding that his servant 
had forgot to put a pair of breedies in his portmanteau. 

Between Adam and me the great diffisienee is. 
Though a Paradise each has been forc'd to resign, 

That he never wore breeches till tum*d out of his, 
Whi)e for want of my breeches I'm banidi'd from nupe. 

Mr. Moore, it is well known, is the author of a volume 
published under the title of " Little's Poems ;" which namCj 
It is supposed, he adopted in allusion ta his ^ortness of sta- 
ture, ana which furnished his friends with subjects for repar- 
tees and epigrams in abundance. At this period, our bard 
was in the luibit of paying frequent visits to Carlton Hoiisjfi 
when his present majes^, after a perusal of the volume in 
question, is reported to have addressed him thus wittily and 
briefly,—" More Little, Little Moore." 

The following lines made their appearance when he pub- 
lished his translation of Anacreon, and certainly boast much 
point: 

When Moore in amorous strains first sigh*d. 

And felt the fond poetic glow ; 
The enraptur'd world enamour'd, cried, 

' Man wants but LUtU here below/ 

But, bursting from concealment'^ span, 
He gave each heart Anacreon's stoie ; 

Though little was the wish of man. 
He found that yet he wanted Mwre / 



GREECE. A FRAGMENT. 



-She was soft and fair 



As any who are tenants for the grave ; 
And He was dark and proud, as in his ladr 

Might be a lion — as an Afric slave 
In his own land, before the gyves were set 
Upon his limbs that gall him even yet. 



Or as the Greek who rends his bonds in twain, 
All mindful of his countiy's ancient name, 

And places Freedom on her shrine asfain. 
Vowing no more to be the cold and tame 

Who huge^ the thraldom of his clanking chdn. 
But lights his torch at Liberty's pure name ; 

Musing on all the glorious light that shone 

0*er ye, Thermofylje and Marathon !. 

Oh, Glorious Greece ! in thought I turn aside, 
And, pilgrim like, approach thy sacred soil ; 

Thy very name awakens all our pride. 
And stills the ruder passions' hot turmoil. 

The sprits of the brave in fancy glide 
Before me now : as, afber woe and toil, 

I see the banner of old Greece arise 

Red with the blood of thousand victories. 

And lo ! with joyful looks, but still severe. 
The indignant spirits of the dead are met. 

Around that banner see they gather there. 
And fire is flashing from each e^ of jet ; 

And proudly gaze they on the maidens, fair 
As sculptured beauty, whose soft lids are vret 

With tears, unwonted tears, not shed for woe 

But joyful ones for tyranny laid low. 

Let Navarino's fight — so proudly won— 
Blanch with despair the infidel s dark brow, 

Yet is the work of warfare but begun. 
Still must thy sons bear unrelenting woe, 

Endand has many a gallant Codrington, 
And many a heart will battle 'gainst the foe, 

Who war for aye against that glorious land, 

Where Freedom first arose, and waved her flashing brand. 

And tho' proud bard, fair Greece, have hymn*d thy fame. 

In deathless numbers for eternal time. 
Yet m^ my lowly muse descant the same. 

For I too love thy fair and glorious clime. 
And keep the memory of thy former name 

Linked with approval of thy deeds sublime, 
Ff a 
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And , loving th^e bo much ^ thm too may I 
Wak« from my lyre this untaugltt melijdy. 

Arise T arisi:, arise f 

Sons of tlifj brave and good, 
And da^li the tear di'op from your eyes. 

Ami breast the battle ';> Boon. 
Remember that your tathers bled 

Upon thos^ i\Ms uf fame, 
Thai where they Uod, ye tod will trcaJ. 

"^'our hattle \& the sam^. 

Once more unfurl the flag of war 

At fSalariJi^ tliat shone, 
And ^pr^ad your deatlileas fame afar 

^Neath gallaat ConiiiNciox : 
Aod fling yunr fetters to Iht \^'aves, 

And tell the world once more 
That Greece has losi her craven slaves, 

Their hour of pain is o'er. 

Then shout ye for the mi^lity men 

Whom Greece can &tiil supply, 
Fronj mountain, isle, and glen 

Tliey quickly gather nigh ; 
And draw your falchions once again. 

Your biinnurs aH iiDfurPd,— 
Or on the laud, or on the main. 

The meteors of the world t 
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WIT, 

W^it is a star that shines to cbeer ^ 

Tis bright but short in iU career 

And dawns and seU in iiumor's sphere : 

'Tia like the raina down glass which slide, 

Lucid and sweet and rarified,-* 

^'it is — " Good nature, well applied." 
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THE RETURN OF CCEUR-DE-LION FROM 
PALESTINE. 

A ROMANCE OF TH£ OLD BNOLI8H CHR0NICLB8. 

Joy« joy in Lond(m now \^Scuthqf» 
It was deep still midnight ; and the moon,, as she traced 
out her path in the blue plain of heaven, lighted up the helmet 
of a soutaiy wairior, who bowed his lofdly plume o'er the 
^white mane of his chargcir, as he requested hospitality from a 
monk of St Michael's monastery. Although the latter ex* 
erted bis utmost eloquence to dissuade him from his determina* 
tion, and pictured the coarse fare and improper shelter to 
which he would be subject, die knight swervea not £rom his 
demand, and frequently replied in .a vein of sarcasm. ** Do 
not belie thyself, grave ffUher," said the hero of the [^ume» 
** I smell good wine in thy barrels, and rich venison on thy 
platters ; — ^thy brethren are, perchance, regaling some proud 
warrior. Doth he possess a spear, dark monk, that can clash 
v^th minel But,' he continued, after a short pause, ** I 
war not now ; neither do I lack aught of gold or silver of 
thee ; hospitality . I am compelled to request." 

** Alas ! gallant sir," returned the monk, '* thou reqiurest 
hard boons of us ! This day have wine and viand passed un- 
tasted before the penitents of St. Michael ! — The iron hand 
of oppression is heavy upon us ; our shrines^ that through 
Engumd were celebrated tor their splendor, have been plun- 
dered by a vile tyrant, and the ashes of our saints have not 
been allowed to repose in their old dormitories ! The infamous 
Lackland has deprived us of our treasures, to squander them 
away in vain pageants. Knights with silken pennons, — ba- 
tons with white casques, — and ladies with fair lutes throng 
around Prince John. Perchance thou art hastening to the 
£Bstival, which he giveth on the morrow, at Southward t" 
. " I !" replied me knight, rearing himself on his sallant 
charger, and gras^g his tough iMoadsword, '* if I go Slither, 
dark monk, £is kingdom shsul not reeret my spear — the one- 
eyed Lackland must, and yea, shaU bow before it!" The 
knight accompanied these words with a dreadliil scowl, and ill 
his countenance might be traced the intensity of his indig- 
nation. 

Ff 3 
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" Thy eloquence bath won thee a place of ie8t»" said the 
monk; "enter, and receive a welcome in our desolate 
habitation." 

Then were the fractured portals of the monasteiy unclosed, 
and the warrior followed his grim conductor through a kind 
of court-yard strewn over with several images of the saints. 
"From the august desolation with which this scene abounded, 
the monk turned into a roofless chapel, that freely admitted 
the moonshine on its dMapidated walls. The monk was pro* 
eeeding forward, but the voice of the knight commanded nim 
10 slacken his pace. •* Tarry, good fether,*' he cried, ** me- 
thinks my introduction should be in the banquet-room." 

" Alas ! sir of the pennon and plume, in our plundered 
chapel thou wHt behold the miseries that grind this unhamyy 
lealm. ■ But it will be deemed courtei^ of thee to reveal ^y 
name to us." 

*« I am Richard,** returned the knight, •* Richaid Pkn- 
tagenet of the Lion !" 

** God and our Lady !" exclaimed the monk, " do I ad- 
dress my true sovereign, and do I see him in the order of 
cravens and sycophants'?" 

" Proceed I" replied Richard, laying his imger on his 
lips. The ecclesiastic obeyed, and the chapel of St. Michael 
soon presented its devastation to the eyes or the king. 

Never were the emotions of Coeur-de-Lion so suddenly and 
Tehemently lighted up as when he surveyed the interior ii die 
chapel, ^or a few minutes he appeared totally absorbed in 
thought ! His round black eyes wandered o'er the huge 
masses of broken freestone, as though they endeavoured to 
avoid some dreadful encounter ; and his hand was raised, as 
if mechanically, o*er the dark lash that fringed his burning 
lids. The shadowy profusion of black feathers, vrhich noddea 
on his proud helmet, and frequently obscured his noble coun- 
tenance, in vain attempted to intercept the continual ray of 
indignation which dwelt in his fiery orbs ! At length his 
•hand fell inadvertently on the hilt of his sword, and his 
soul seemed to forsake him in a loud hysteric laugh. Then 
resuming his natural asperity, he turned to the* awe-struck 
father, and thus gave an utterance to his troubled feelings. — 
** Monk !" said he, " the shrines and saints that have been 
taken from thy holy habitation by the cflfeminate 
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can be restored ; but for this country — (or the land of courtly 
and magnanimous warriors — ^there is no hope ! Father, it is 
blotted with an irremediable blot, and the glory of a thousand 
crusades is not sufficient to redeem it from ignominy. But 
-yet," he continued, " methinksthe name that has stdled the 
cries of the Arabian child, and the sword that has subdued the 
impetuosity of the Austrian madman, will at least collect the 
rebellious English beneath the banner of their king. Saddle 
but my steed on the morrow, and, ere I descend from it, there 
shall be dukes and barons to assist me." 

As the lion-hearted Richard thus anticipated the success 
of his future undertakings, his hand fell inadvertently on the 
spring of a secret panel, which receded at his touch, and 
cusclosed a melancholy scene to his harassed imagination. 
With the assistance of the father's torch, he discovered a 
group of old monks kneeling round a fractured altar, and 

Dressing their rosaries with the most enthusiastic adoration. 
Jo censer burned before them, and to no hallowed crucifix 
did their prayers ascend ; yet theirs were the lips that ap- 
pealed to heaven for retribution, and theirs were the hearts m 
which the secret blossoms of hope bloomed out afresh. The 
j)ale-beaming moonlight, that occasionally lay its robe of 
silver on the chapel vMb, only contributed to augment the 
desolate grandeur of the scene, and, as it revealed more clearly 
the bowed heads and clasped hands of the old ecclesiastics, 
the aspect of Coeur-de-Lion became darkened with the tinge 
of sorrow. " And are these wrecks of ma^ificence but a 
type of my suffering country 1" he exclaimed; — ** oh, Eng- 
land—land of my soul, thou hast waxed poor indeed ! thou 
art a void in the nations of Europe !— Why was I redeemed 
from a German prison ? rather would I have died in bondage 
than witnessed the sad scenes to which my kingdcHn is siu>- 
ject!*' 

Soon as Richard had delivered this touching portion of elo- 
quence, a man in glittering attire, came sliding down a vista 
that conveyed the echo of his footsteps into the chapel ; and, 
ere the king could shift his position, the stranger took him by 
the baldric. As the king lacked no spur to irritate him at 
this crisis, he grasped his tough broadsword, and threatened 
the intruder with instant death. " No, thou spirit of dark- 
ness!" he exclaimed, — " thou imp of Saladin ! never shall 
the wine-cup reach my lips> till I have slain thee !" 
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'< In 800th*" retorned the stranger, with Unghter in his 
ey^t > " iff Lord King, thou slayost me, thoa will slay thy 
good fortune.'* 

" Fause^pauae, thou knave!" lenlied Richard, "and 
rememher that Vidal, the alchymist, could not transform moiut- 
tains into hillocks for moles t" 

* " Thou art deceived. Lord King, I do no traffic in mar- 
vels ! I am fool, or catch-farthing, or Jester, or laughing-cop 
to Prince JcAm, whom thou and all the world would cafi 
Lackland ; and I come to conmiunicate an important secret to 
thee." 

" Harkee, then, Sir Jester, if there be treacheiy in thine 
errand, with one stroke of my mace — 

The droll interrupted him — " Maces and strokes I do not 
need," said he, " for my name is Gossip." 

The natural asperity of the king now forsook him,' and hb 
features were mellowed into a perfect sunniness. * ' Thou ait 
shrewd," he observed. 

** Shrewd, Lord King ! the devil himself would be shrewd 
if he were a subject of this perilous realm. But come, here 
is my ring and baldric-r-tAev denote truth — ^here b my hand 
— that denotes constancy. We must retire, for if vire taoy, we 
shall lose a good game. Thou rememberest the proverb-- 
'* the sleeping fox catcheth no poultry V 

*• Too well— too well," said Coeur-de-Lion in reply ; and, 
having shd a few words into the ear of the monk, be quitted 
the monastery with his ungular acquaintance. 

The space of two hours glided o'er the thoughtful brow of 
the king ere he reached the borough of Southwark. The tones 
of the lute, and the glitter of shup war^spears, were still fin- 
gering in its moonl^hted streets; as Prmce John had there 
brou^t all the ma^iificence that his court required. " Pleas 
thy dread will," said Gossip, after having put silence to fii|ht 
with two or three preliminary hems ; ** please thy dread will, 
we are now beneatn the renowned walls of the Tapard hostdl- 
rie ; if thy inclination accordeth with mine, we will prove its 
hospitality ere we proceed. His Grace of Suffolk and sundiy 
other noblemen sojourn therein." 

*' Thy speech is as dross," i^umed the king ; "for what 
may his grace abide there ?" v 

" Verily he is on a pilgrimage to the shrine of our holy mar 
tyr, St. Becket, to redeem a vow which he tendered in Pales- 
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tine. Should Prince John once get scent of the rich treasures 
that will be offered up in the old minster of Canterbury, he 
would surely intercept him, which God forefend." When the 
name of Suffolk kindled up the troubled spirit of Richard, his 
countenance underwent an irritation that he could not con- 
ceal. The recollection of Suffolk, and the incidents that asso- 
ciated him with the proudest warriors of a proud crusade, 
flowed o'er the heart of the king, with a bitterness which re- 
sulted from the deprivation of his brightest visions. Suffolk 
had always been numbered among the most faithful of the 
king's adherents, and when his name awoke the thoughts that 
probably were then hushed in Cceur-de- Lion's bosom, a web 
of the darkest texture united them into a focus of sorrow and 
r^^t. 

The companions had now arrived at the entrance of the 
hostel, and Gossip demanded of the landlord a place for the 
king. " Now, dear Oliver," he commenced, ** I know thou 
canst eflfect my wish if the vats of thy brain are still swimming 
in chameco. Thou perceivest, most valiant Oliver, that war- 
riors like strong drink as well as thyself. The knight whom 
I bring to thee, is willing to give his bedizened spurs for an 
hour in thy hostellrie. Canst Siou refuse a request so lordly 1 '* 

The landlord looked on the king with intense scrutiny.-^ 
" Methinks," he replied, ** I cannot, with a sound con^ 
science, deny thee admission, fair knight; for, in sooth, I 
served a warrior like thee at the siege of Faynim Aeon." 

** Let no false speech bewray thee," replied Richard, 
" verily it behoveth eveiy one to practise integrity in these 
times of bloodshed ; —but wilt thou suflfer us to proceed V* 

** Verily, fair knight, thou art welcome to such hospitality 
as the Tabsutl afibrds." 

. " Our boon is granted !*' exclaimed the jester, and, with 
the utmost precipitation, he hurried the king into a spacious 
chamber, where Suffolk and his retainers were then banquet- 
ing On this chamber was lavished a vast profusion of splen- 
dor; and, as the golden censers flung their broad fiery 
radiance on the lofty roof, they revved the proud representa- 
tions of toumays and festivals that were emblazoned thereon. 
Gentlemen of every rank, and commoners of every guild, 
attired in the magnificent costume that distin^ished the tge» 
frequently threw their pink and white baldncs on the rich 
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feastiag-boards, or toasted each other in the brimmed cup ; 
and many a face was lighted up with rapture, as the braaen 
trumpet and the silver clarion mingled their festal tones in the 
most delicious harmony. 

As CcEur-de-Lion and his acquaintance. Gossip, entered 
this beautiful hall, Suffi>lk sprang up from his seat, and in- 
quired if it were Lackland and his masque-feUow. " Nay, 
Sir £arl/' said the disguised monarch, ** a greater than 
Lackland is here !" 

'* I do not view him in thoe, thou vaunting spur-plume !" 
replied Suffolk, with a firown; " if thou art greater than Lack- 
land, thou shouldst quell the insurrections of Lackland ; bat 
if thou art beneath him in dignity, perchance thou wouldst 
deem it honorable to break a l&and with me :~here, accept 
my glove as a surety." 

" In troth, &;ood earl," said the kins;, ** thou art become 
somewhat metuesome in thine old age. 

" Minion (" exclaimed Suffolk ; **I cannot brook mockeiv 
irom thee ! The arm that displayed its shining sleeve beneath 
the standard of King Richard, is neither fatigued by war nor 
enervated by debility. If thou thinkest I anticipate an airy 
vision, prove me ; — thou hast a brand." 

" Good Sufiblk," said the king, '' thou art in humor 
with me ;" and he instantly lifted up his vizor. 

^ Fruitless would it be for an historian to picture the asto« 
nishment of the revellers, when Hit godlike countenance of the 
king arrested their gaze. If surprize had not chained down 
their thoughts into an absolute stupor, the most joyous accla- 
mations would have passed from their lips. — But it was other- 
wise. The voice of Cceur-de-Lion alone expelled the silence 
thatreignedin the banquet-room. " Englishmen!" heexdaim- 
ed *' have you dared sufier an ambitious usurper to trample on 
your privileges — slay your monks— and reduce you to bond- 
age 1 Aie the lords of the crusade faint heartecl, or are ^eir 
retainers slumbering in effeminate apathy 1 I return from the 
dark lands of Germany, and what greeteth me on my arrival 1 
Craven noblemen, and worse vassals,— swilling the ^Uet, 
and enjoying the viand, — while their poor conntiy drains the 
cup of bitterness ! Is this a meet time to breathe adorations 
at the shrines of saints, or make priitcely offerings in majestic 
fanes 1— Shame on you— shame on you ! the noble spirit, 
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which you inherited from your forefathers, is quenched, and 
ye lack a shepherd to gather ye unto his fold. I will be your 
shepherd ; I will turn ye away from pursuing after ignominy, 
and cleanse ye] from the dross by which ye are encumbered. 
The wombs of your mothers produced £ng]ishmen,.and Eng- 
lishmen shall ye henceforth be ! Awake from your lethargy, 
gird on the sword, and win your .independence by using it ! 
Lackland must be reduced, and prosperity restored to this poor 
realm. To arms ! to arms ! the first Richard demands your 
valor." 

** Good heaven !•* exclaimed Suffolk, whose spirit was 
aroused by Richard's eloquence ; "'tis the Lion — 'tis my 
kin^y master! How have we longed for thy coming!" — 
All lips moved in unison with the old earl, and everv voice 
lifted up a joyous welcome. The banquet-hall repliea to the 
most enthusiastic shouts — <*To arms? to arms ! the Lion is 
returned — ^the first Richard is liberated from bonda^." 

Wildly and clamorously did the hostlers and scriveners, in 
the court-yard, repeat the acclamations of the pilgrims, so 
that the streets of Southwark became crowded with a vast body 
of citizens. The constables, who had also received timely no- 
tice of the tumult, collected an armed force of paymen, and 
efifected an entrance into the court-yard. But their attempts 
to seize the turbulent hostlers were ineffectual, for Oliver 
Perch, the landlord of the inn, had already provided a select 
party of his pot-fellows with pikes. In this emergency, the 
chief magistrate, Fitz-Stephen, would have applied to Prince 
John for assistance, if the tide of afiairs had not fortunately 
changed. A considerable company of horse and foot had now 
encompassed the hostel on every side, spurred and accoutred 
with due propriety ; and, as Ofiver Perch had previously as- 
sured them of the truth of Richard's arrival, they slew several 
of the seditious constables. A si?ht of their beloved monarch 
was, however, soon obtained . The rich emblazoned windows 
of the banquet-room were thrown open, and Coeur-de-Lion, 
with a proud retinue of gentils and retainers, appeared in en- 
tire costume. A loud and continued shout haued his godlike 
presence, and several veteran soldiers, who had served be- 
neath his banner in the Holy Land, testified their joy by 
throwing up their caps in the moonshine. 

** Thus it is, Engushmen," cried Sufiblk, ^Athat the saints 
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have heard our prmrs, and sent a h&n that riia^ release Jim 
from thraldom. Oird on your swords, and let the mercenaries 
of sedition bleed on their points. Richard demands your 
reply." 

" By the Lion's sceptre will we be ruled, and by his laws 
will we abide ! " unanimously responded, with a thrilling echo, 
to the interrogation of Suffolk. *' It is time, then," exclaim- 
ed the dauntless Richard, " yea, it is time that the sword 
should be taken from the sheath in which it has acquired its 
vile rust, and it is time that the tree of tyranny shoida be root- 
ed out from the fair fields of England. Those, that have 
brave hearts and sharp brands, may rally round the plmne 
which intimidated the Saracen, but those that have bec<Maae 
enervated — thoiet in whose bosoms there is no spirit, may 
weep out their sorrows o'er the graves of their forefathers ! — 
Let them clothe their ignominy with a mantle of sack-cloth, 
while the true partizans of Richard release their oppressed 
country! Shout, my friends — shout. Englishmen — shout 
redeemers of the holv sepulchre ! the next sun shall rise om 
thronged belts and pfumea bacinets— on a grateful country, 
and free people ! Set yourselves in array — this night shall 
your king triumph or die with ye." 

When the brave Plantagenet had made an end of speaking, 
he turned to Lord Suffolk with such impatient avidity, that he 
overthrew the poor jester, who had previously taken his place 
beside him. " God's cui*se on thy spurs r' cried Gossip; 
** it was sorry luck that caused them to prick me so wil^lJy, 
Sir Knight." 

For a moment the royal warrior bent his eyes on the 
speaker — " And is it thnV* at length he exclaimed ; " is it 
thee, my Blondel ! truest and most affectionate of my fol- 
lowers ! thou hast delivered me from captivity, and now thou 
seekest to deliver my country — my poor England. Thou shalt 
share the renown of thy master. Our names shall be asso- 
ciated with a proud undertaking, and the minstrels of future 
ages shall hymn us on their harps ! Courage^ my Blondel ! 
the vile mercenaries of the miscreant. Lackland, shall bow be- 
neath our swords, and he — the rebel who could collect them 
beneath a tinselled banner — shall, on the morrow, become an 
outcast, without pomp or principsdity, baton or livery -clokk, 
to abet him." *' We must not tarry, my^chief," interrupted 
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SoiFolk, with apparent anxiety, "tain commune, or aiiy an- 
ticipations, but ill accord with the state of our kingdom. 
Depart, noble king — let thy plume be foremost in the van, 
and thy spear reddest in the battle ! Prince John and his 
emissanes .have directed their course to the old monastery 
of St. Michael ; — their purpose is plunder ; and, if the op- 
pressed monks cannot provide them with gold, they will surely 
cause the holy altars to reek with human blood. I'hrice has 
the traitor's sword gleamed in that stately edifice, and if thou 
arrivest not to its relief, the torch will render it more desolate 
than it even now is.'* ** Then will we proceed," replied the 
king; " but oh, my Suffolk, tariy for one moment, and sur- 
vey the sweeping host that prepareth to die for Richard. No 
prouder band ever ascended the walls of Ayon with their re- 
xiDwned Oriflame ! Look, my Suffolk — I spoke but to Eng- 
land — ^tothe country whose name is fearful to the Saracen ! — 
and she yielded up her bravest spears ; — ^five thousand spears 
await my decision V* 

It was indeed a magnificent scene, and a scene, which, 
perhaps, would have delighted a less warlike spirit than Coeur- 
de-Lion's. The host appeared like a vast field of white 
plumes, bristling with spears and pennons, that were beau- 
tifully contrasted in the pale yellow moonlight. A golden 
dove, or a green griffin, were occasionally descried on the hel- 
mets of the leaders ; and, as the clangor of the trumpet float- 
ed along the ranks, many a mettlesome steed boundea up with 
the most animated alacrity* When the king approached the 
assembled multitude, every lip breathed out its inward joy, 
and an universal shout manifested the enthusiasm of his fol- 
lowers. Proudly he waved his giant shield, and the bands 
commenced their march, with the wild music of their kettle 
drums. 

Soon as the dread Richard had advanced within an acre or 
two of the monastery, he ordered the trumpeter to sound up 
a loud menace. Prince John, who, with a quantity of his 
minions, was feasting in the superior's hall, instantly started 
from his seat, wiUi evident marks of consternation, and de- 
manded the cause of the menace. But the poor monks were 
so brimmed with joy, that they were unable to reply. Prince 
John, who was frequently exceedingly petulant, could not 
brook their silence, and, with an accustomed oath, he dis> 
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chatged « J&i^ goblet at th« head of the pnevr. This 
manxfesfatioD of Lis wrath served tq arou&b tbe braUlity 
of his adherent** aiid a fell slaughter wouW probably have en- 
sued, if it had not been frustrated by tlie arrival of the king. 
Appitiacbmg Prince John with tJie determined air of aii 
hero, he threw his sword ajid baldric on ihe rich feafting-board. 
and, with a terrible voice, he eicelaimed^' ' Richard brings 
nought but these from Palestine, and with these will he re- 
deem his country from ignominy, 1 war not with the vile 
Mahomedau, who conM pollute ihe sepulchre of fair Zinn ', — 
I w^ not with the Austrian fool, whom I chastised at tbe 
siege of A^on ; but I war with the impeitous despots, who, ia 
my absence, iiave plundered their chme of its last farthing ! 
Was it for thie,'' he coiitiuued^ turning to Suflblk^ — *^ was it 
for this that 1 endtired the scorcbbg sun of Syria — the hun- 
gei^i the fatigue, and the remorse, allied to an unsuccessful 
crusade 1 Was it for this, that, with my bold templars and 
gallant hospitallers, I carried triumph beneath my orifltinie! 
Oh» thai tlie olive-branch of ^feni!>alem bad entwined it^lf 
with the English laurel, and the banner of the crescent laid 
down its fury at the foot of the cross !— then should the world 
have resounded with my famej rock^ desert, mountain, and 
wilderness, plimg;ing in the eternal sunshine^ would have pm^ 
longed my renown j and bright- helmed warriors ^ pointing la 
the prows of my vessels, would have ei£<;laimed — ' There bi 
goe^— CtEUr-de-Lion— the conqueror of the world !' — Then 
would have succeeded the pageantry of such a triumph ; — 
princely toumays,, royal feasts t and magnificent festivak: — 
fcnightSj with their downy plumes and griffin crests — baron*, 
with their emerald caps and ermine mantles — esquires > with 
their bacinets, aad apcarSi and spurs — pf^ges^ supporlSng the 
shields of their masters^and a brave and brilliant archery , 
with their shining quivers I Then the voices cf the nations 
would have been lifted up ! the old cathedrals would have re- 
turned the echo with tiieir blazoned wutcbeons, and courtly 
ladies, with flowers in their hair, would have united their syren 
voices with the universal hymn I Oh for the dauntless h^iart^ 
that leaped to the clangor of the bright war- trumpet, and bore 
up their plumes likes associates of the Lion !— With thein 
would 1 reduce another JcruBalem^ and conquer another Sa- 
ladia ! Oh England ! thy meteoi-staiulaHrd ia humbled to ^ 
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dust — thy scq>tre is swayed "by a blind craven, and thy no- 
blest children sleep, with their renown, in Syria. Perchance 
ainong them I shall yet find a grave ; but, if fate should con- 
sign my body to an English sepulchre, oh may my spirit be 
aUowed to wander among the fair Edens that witnessed my 
victories!" 

The warriors that dironged around Richard were powerfully 
affected by the pathetic grandeur that distinguished his sen- 
timents. Suffolk bowed down his casque, and wept o'er his 
figured truncheon ; and Blondel looked on his master with an 
expression that indicated his extreme sorrow. 

" Ah Suffolk," said the king, " 'tis well for thee to weep ! 
England is no home for the valiant ; the iron clouds of usurpa- 
tion have passed over her ; and the sunshine of freedom, if it 
again appear, will descend on roofless chapels and desolate 
monastenes. With two hundred warriors would I accomplish 
Uie redemption of the holy sepulchre. They should come 
with their magnificent oriflame, and, like the rush of a tem- 
pestuous wind, should sweep onward with triumph. But two 
hundred warriors, Suffolk, could not strip this poor land from 
its ignominy and thraldom ! The hand of oppression has been 
heavy upon her, and the locusts of sedition nave covered her 
unhappy soil. Who shall fill her shrines with the ashes of 
her heroes, or bow down in reverence to the broken images of 
Ber saints ! Oh, my countr]^ ! had I not been leagued with 
apostates, I would have enriched thee with the treasures of 
the East! But I have wasted ^e wealth of a kingdom, that 
now lacks something more than a rusty brand to unchain 
her.*' 

" Such was the magnanimity that conquered the heart of 
Sdadin!" said Suffolk to Blondel ; " Saladin yielded to high 
thoughts, and exalted sentiments ; but, to valor and intrepi- 
dity, his Moslem banners would never have bowed." ^ 

The wily Prince John was not unconscious of the intense 
agony that had settled on the brow of his royal brother ; and, 
though at first his spirit had absolutely sunk within him at his 
^pearance, he stilt deemed himself qualified to mellow a 
heart that was ever alive to generosity. He accordingly pros- 
trated himself before the king, and, in the humble language 
of a suppliant, who appears to exhibit all the symptoms of con- 
trition, he entreated nis forgiveness. " Oh, my brother !** 
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said he, ** thou knowest, that from my youth up, I have 
evinced the bad qualities, which never darkened thee. Thou 
wert formed for virtue and magnanimity ; but in me there is 
an invidious demon. In the princely tournament, I am 
avoided by nobles, and insulted by their vassals ; and amid 
the throng of minstrels and singing-damsels I must not come. 
They hate the Lackland ! Oh, for me the high-bom lachp does 
not twine her golden ringlets with beauteous flowers ; mr me 
the lute breathes not its festal hymn ! — I am neglected in the 
halls of my father, and despised bt the hosts mat toss their 
pennons for battle. Oh, Richard ! beware of die seditious 
spirit that lurks vnthin me, and pardon the poor clay that is 
destined to endure it." 

" But methinks, John," said Suffolk, ** though thou talk* 
£st of a demon over whom thou hast no control, thou knowest 
whether thy sword hangs to thy baldric, when England has 
no defender. Thy one eye doth marvels, John." " And 
verily should my good steel do ;narvels on thee, if that ferv> 
cious butcher, thy sovereign, were not beside thee,'* whispered 
the Baron St. Maurice to a miscreant of his own spirit ; ^ dn 
caitiff knows not, that, at my command, the forest would send 
fqrth a thousand arrows, and the dell bristle up with.iHicQ»- 
quered spears. My gauntlet fears not the English nobie'^ 
tinselled glove." :: 

** Friend Baron," said the vi^lant and sagacious Blondd, 
who, with two or liiree of the king's followers, had heard the 
seditious language of St. Maurice, ** in the name of his dread 
highness, the Coeur-de-Lion, I charge thee not to do tl^ 
thmg in the time of falconry, lest thou shouldst hit our hawJLS 
by mistake." 

The flerce adherent of Prince John, who, during the ab- 
sence of Richard, had not been accustomed to broc^ sudi 
mockery as Blondel had pointed at him, bounded from the 
pavement on which he had hitherto knelt, witii) his diik Ream- 
ing o'er the thick tresses that darkened his countenance. Bi^ 
Blondel who, perhaps, was gifted with more valor than his- 
torians will make an allowance for, rendered his attack abortive. 

With a firm hand he grasped the collar of the insurgent's 
mail-coat, and, dexterouslj^inveiiing the point of the weapon, 
closed with him so advantageously, that the soldiers who 
beheld the conflict, anticipated its result*-- ^^ helm, that 
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flittered o*er the brows of King Richard's partizans, waved 
Its bright plume, as the valiant troubadour Uius confined the 
power of his assailant ; but when the dirk, which had been 
drawn for the purpose of assassination, yielded to the grasp of 
Blondel, who nurled it o*er the heads of the thronging war- 
riors, a loud clamor agitated the crumbling walls of the mo- 
nasteiy, and the bannered trumpet, tossing its brazen throat 
in the air, announced the minstreFs triumph. Then the spirit 
which had illumined Blondel, and accustomed him to the 
difficulties of a glorious crusade, kindled within him, and 
threw an armour around his heart, that might have defied the 
strongest steel which had ever shone in the hand of the baron. 
He, therefore, attempted to release himself from the close em- 
brace of his assailant, and, at the same time, to accomplish 
his overthrow. A determined struggle ensued. The trouba- 
dour, whirling round with uncontrolable power, shook the 
giant frame of St. Maurice so efiectually, that the chapel 
echoed with the clan^ ; but, in this attack, the baron had 
taken a firm hold of his foeman's baldric. " Oh, Palestine, 
feir Palestine !** exclaimed the minstrel, — " country of the 
olive-branch ! and must thy withering touch pollute my dig- 
nity? Forbid it, ye brave spears that rallied round the on- 
flame." Instantly eveiy lance was lifted out of its rest ; but 
the fearful voice of the king commanded that no man should 
mingle in the combat. Then the assailants sprang on each 
other with the most determined resolution— then they paused — 
then they continued the attack with unabated fierceness, and 
frequently surveyed each other with indications of the deepest 
animosity. Then the recollection of their resentment inspued 
them with fresh vigor ; and the most veteran warriors, that 
had formed a circle around them, beheld their manner of 
battling with the proudest admiration. 

But a pale languor had now enveloped the cheeks of the ba- 
ron, and partially quenched the fiery lustre which had hitherto 
dwelt in his raven eye. Blondel was not unconscious of the 
incapabilitv that his foeman evinced, and his imagination an- 
ticipated all the splendor of a triumph. This brilliant vision 
expelled every thought of reality, and collected the utmost 
extent of his energies. 

Throwing aside the white breast plate, which, perhaps, in 
the present emergency encumbered his bosom, he bounded 
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up with ftn iropetuoaity that his usaiktil was timbla to cliccV, 
aod tJie &!iock, which arose from his furious attark, stretched 
him on i\vt body of the boron. The ejthaustioiQj which aiose 
frum the loog aad arduQua combat, confined the warriors for 
Bomc time in a dfteaiy stupor, from which Dlondel was the first 
to recover, SciLnce» however, had he Uft^id his amaJl trtiacbeon 
o'er his prostrate enemy, before a miscreaDt retainer , in tha 
pay of Prince John^ discharged his mace on the conqueror, 
witti a blow that fcUwi bim lo the ground, ' ' Thus doth it be- 
hove evtTv man to reven^ ttic wrongs of Engliand's noblest 
for&sicr!' excltiimed the ruiiiaii, with a smilaof assurance, — 
'* And thus doth it Ijchove an adherent uf royalty to mete a 
full measure nnlo every outlaw," replied a page of Sufiblk, id- 
troduciri^ his dirk ^nio the stomach of the assassin* ** And 
whom will it liehove next V* vociferated Richard, in a voice 
that produced ^ fearfiil echo among the moonless cloisters of 
the monaatcry ; " will it behove my cross handled sword to 
clear tliis faoe of its poilulion- — of wranglers, and profane ts of 
Bcriptxtral writ — of swordsmen, that prefer the jests of a pot- 
toom to the clangor of a trumpet, or the ring of a steel gaunt- 
let I Thou hast mv pardon, John ; never ahall uiy wrath 
descend on the head of a Plantagenct; — the ^ame queenly 
womh produced both thee and me, and famcless shall be th« 
a wont that could destroy its fmit. I pardon thee, John ; be- 
gone, and forget thine iniquities." 

A loud clamor arose from the lips of the crowding warnms, 
as the king thus exprcs!^ bis magnanimity. Banner, pen- 
non, and jack, formed a. beautiful spectacle as tliey Qntiered 
o'er tlie spears of the yeomen, and the plumes of the archery. 
Ill en, tiie moonr as she escaped from the dingy clouds that 
had hitherto obscured her magnificence, threw her broad and 
unremitted glare on the diLapidated ruins of the motiastery, 
and tinged the military scene with such radiant splendor, that 
it wore tfie appearance of a festal pageant. Bacinct, morion, 
and, indeed, eveiy species of head-armour, became completely 
humished ; a ad the high emblazoned windows seemed to look 
on their deliverer* with a grand and peculiar expression. 
Blondel, who had now recovc^ fiiom the blow which he had 
so uoei^pectedly received, pointed with enthusiasm to the war- 
rior* that thronged around his sovereign. '* Lo, my high- 
ness/* said he, tlie saints, that are cnshiiQeii in this holy 
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place, sanction thy grandeur of soul ! The holy forms, that 
are here represented, look more benign on the Syrian van« 

auisher ; and thy fiuthful subjects know not how to express 
le joy that exists in their hearts. Oh for the lyre of a min- 
strel seraph to hymn thy last triumnh ! its first rich song 
should swell to the fame of Richard Plantagenet !'' "Ah, 
my troubadour, !" exclaimed the king, "it is to thee that 
the CTatitude of my nation ought to arise. Thou didst free 
me from a dark tower, in which a treacherous Saxon would 
have kept me, and thou didst point out the path which hath 
conducted me to my present haven ; and in that haven, 
Blondel, hath England found a sceptre, and its people a mo- 
narch to govern them/' 

** And on the morrow shall the virgin's lute be heard in 
.many a festal hall," said Sufiblk; ***tis well, my chief, — 
the chains of thraldom are broken, and the orb of liberty shall 
soon beam on a brightening land ! — Prince John and his 
minions have vanished from before us." 

** In sooth, they have," returned Blondel, *' and like cour- 
tiers too" — for the wily Lackland had disappeared amid the 
thronging hosts thzi applauded the pardon which his generous 
brother had conferred on him. 

" *Tis well— *tis well," said Suffolk, in an ecstacy of joy- 
ance ; " if the giant Saracen shrank from before the dread- 
ful mace which the Lion wielded in Palestine, I marvel not 
that the puny Lackland should have left us with so little 
courtesy.'^ 

A smile gave a sunny appearance to the eyes and lips of 
Blondel, as Suffolk thus expressed himself; but the awful 
voice of Richard cast a tinge of reverence o'er his counte- 
nance, as the ruinous recesses of the monasterv awoke their 
spectral echoes in reply. ** Now" exclaimed the king, — 
noblemen, gentils, and commoners, — now can ye breathe the 
air of a free country ! your determined spirit has scattered the 
▼lie myrmidons of tyranny; — and what lacks England? — 
what doth she lack to make her the mistress of nations ? — 
Magnanimous lords, and valiant vassalry — hands that need 
no gauntlets, and warriors that despise lucre. England, like 
Sparta, shall be poor, but she shall be splendid. Gold and 
^Iver shall find no place among us ; but, nevertheless, nobles 
shall come on with their grandeur of plimie and helmet ; and 
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serfs, with their bacinets and pennons, shall follow them, ex- 
ulting 1 and dare ye ask how England shaU acquire such pa- 
geantry 1 She shall win them by deeds of triun^h— she shall 
win them from her foes ; and every warrior shall pride him- 
self in the flashing trophies that he sained from a vanquished 
enemy. The pnests say that sold doth corrupt ; but true 
steel shall never rust in the hands of a free people. Let us 
hence, warriors ; honored shall be the sun that sees the dia- 
dem of England o'er my brows, and long life to the monastery 
of St. Michael ; for, in its reverend wdls, did freedom first 
display herself to the companions of Bichaird !" 

It is rumoured, moreover that on the same night, Ccsor-de- 
Lion returned to London, where his subjects received him 
with exceeding great joy. 

ISTotD let tfii tt a ftohtiA in fit wottQ of ftaf 
WimfiiMiman, t^iu — ttot ito cottittrs m^ tfi$t in 0lfltacs> 
it 0|epoMeMe4oiie)erotolre£rolr)er! 

Deal, B.EGINALD Augustine. 



THE DEATH OF LARA. 

The incense dew descended on each leaf and duystal flow*!, 
And the sunshine fell, with its gold sweep, on brook, and 

plain, and bow'r ; 
The earth, rob'd in ma^ificence, sent up her festal song. 
And the rivers, bounding o*er their beds, in music pour'd 

along. 

But the trumpet's clangor was abroad, and forest path and 

glen 
Beplied to ringing spears, and shouts of bright and warlike 

men; 
On came the grim old gonftdons— on came the plumes of 

sheen. 
And the wood sent forth its archers with their vests of brilliant 

green! 

But ere an hour had pass'd away, arose the battle-shout. 
And the pennons, in the dire onset, were torn and toss*d 
about; edbyV^Oogl. 
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And gailantlv the proud war-horse with its glittering rider 

Where the bugle rung, and the white helm gleamed, and the 
flying arrow flash'd. 

Sir Lara saw his valiant band unshaken in the field, 

And through the smoke and flame arose his griffin-crest and 

shield ; 
With reeking spur he prickM his steed, and many a slave o'er- 

threw. 
And on the point of Kaled's pike his silken pennon flew. 

How oft in a dark fo^man's blood his vengeful sword he dips. 
And the feelings of his noble soul oft issue from his lips : — 
** Bright be your helmets in the van, my dauntless serfs,*' 

he said, 
*• And oh, retrieve the wrongs they've heap*d on Lara's 

knightly head ! 

" Why scowl not those proud banners in my sires' uncon- 

qner'd halls, 
And \^y are not thos^ trumpets hung upon their sainted 

walls! 
Those banners and those trumpets throng around the chief 

you love, 
Deem'd traitorous by a craven lord who shrank before my 

glove!" 

Such eloquence avail'd him not ! This sun of triumph sets. 

For the hostile tow'rs destroy his host with their dread fal- 
conets. 

And the white arrows, from their bows, dispensed a shining 
flood. 

And thronging pikes and lances ting*d their oaken shafts with 
blo<^. 

And a languor came o'er Lara's brow, and quench'd his fieiy 

eye. 
And on his studded belt appear'd a deep and crimson dye ; 
His proud spear sank witmn its rest, and his bright spurs 

ceas'd to rin?. 
And another hour on Lara's soul the mist of death shall bring. 
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young Kaled leap'd from off his Bleed, and threw his biand 
away. 

And he bended o'er the dying knisht, as on the sward he lay ; 

His blazoned corslet he uncla^ d, his sun-bright helm re- 
moved* 

And hung on the sweet countenance which he so deeply lov'd. 

And Lara's eye grew brighter on that hyacinthine hair. 
And those sunny eyes — he neyer deem'd a thing of earth so fair ! 
And Kaled wept before him, like a virg^ lorn and mute. 
When sorrow's bleak and withering touch has hush'd her 
favorite lute. 

" Oh Kaled, thou hast prov'd thy faith r the bleeding Lara 

said, 
** For now thy soft and golden hair shines o'er my last cold 

bed; — 
Thou canst follow me no further — ^yes, a heaven remains for 

thee. 
Where creatures, such as Lara, will adore thy constancy ! 

*< Thy home b in a sunny land of fruits and silken trees. 
Where the islands seem like emerald wreaths amid the sap* 

phire seas ; 
And birds, with a rich plumage, wing their flight through 

rainbow skies. 
Emblazoned with the radiant hues that speak of Paradise ! 

*' Thy home is in a sunny land where beauteous maidens sing, 
And warriors brim the festal cup to deeds of triumphing ; 
Thy home is in a sunny land, but its cahn sapphire sea. 
And the silken trees that fringe its fields thou hast lesign'd 
forme. 

'* Those syren birds and warbling trees as beautiful shall be. 
And heaven's magnificence shall float within that sapphire 

sea; 
But the heart shall wither, Kaled, and thb form shall pass 

away. 
And the brand and pennon, which I bore, shall sink into 
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" Oh, thine was woman's first sweet love ! o'er thy young 

heart it swept. 
And, in its chastening purity, thy wildest visions slept : 
With what emotion have those lily arms unto me clun?, 
And, with what silent bliss, hast tnou upon my bosom hung \ 

" Oh, never more within my halls shall the sweet lute be 

heard, 
Mellow'd, in its clear richness, like the notes of a lone bird ; 
And never more, within my halls, shall mirth or music flow, 
for craven lords, and hireling slaves, have lain bright Lara 

low! 

" Gone from before me is the pomp of the glowing toumay's 

tents. 
And vanished, too, the pennon's gleam, and the trumpet's 

eloquence ; 
The spur, that shines upon my heel, shall be obscured with 

rust. 
And the plumage of my helmet shall descend into the dust. 

«* Yet, Kaled, there is one fair lip that will pronounce my 

name. 
And speak, with inward rapture, of my nobleness and fame ! 
Yes, when these sinking lias are shut, and this spirit pass'd 

away, 
Thou wilt awake tliy pure deep wail o'er Lara's breathless 

clay. 

** My life recedes ;— but Ezzelin — ^that shadow of a lord — 
I never slew ; it was a deed which my proud soul abhorr'd ! 
Ne'er did the cloud of infeuny pass o'er thy spotless love — 
Oh, no ! there's not one drop of guilt upon my knightly 
glove." 

And now the sunset's last worn ray descended on the plain 
When Lara, like a beauteous flower, his tranquil head has 

lain; 
But she — who shed a light o'er him— shall pass from mortal 

gloom, 
And with her own true warrior be united in the tomb ! 
Deal, Reginald Augustine. 
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ASH RIDGE ABBEY 



A TALK 6r TiJP tiLm:?r times. 



It was on a ivdt%n}pmers day, in tlm hot monih of Jul 
when a traveller entered the small village of Littl<j Gaddesde 
m HertfurdahiTc It was late iq the day, and a few larme: 
tueti sat at the dnor of tl publie-houaej seemingly en gauged 
mther ea meat talk, with some fall, and some empty, flaggotis 
strong IvtTi^hoe ale before them. The knight (for he seem 
lo be of thsk quaHty.) dj&moantcd, and took his seat, unp< 
ceived by anjr^f those who seemed to be con versing, nnnJ 
cal led I uKtily for refreshments, T he ouick ear of the host soi 
caught the welcorne^ and with the aia of Alice, the har-niai 
a pretty Hertford sljiie las!i, a pot of foaming ale and soi 
excellent bread and cheese soon gleamed upon the roug;fa c 
Uble. 

Whilst he was occupied in devouring this good cheer, o 
Icnight distinguished, that the subject of the clowns' convE 
satioQ was the refusal of the monks of Ash ridge Abbey 
assist a dying man, a near descendant of their founder, aJ 
after wafdii to bury him, A diiference of opinion prevsil 
upon this subject^ and the disputation was al its great* 
height, when out Jolly host whispered his neajcst ma 
'* Hodge, 1 spy holy Father Eustace coming up the avenue 
The words seemed like a made talisman ; — they took insta 
cftect^ — and im mediately all the seats were evacuated, (eice 
our hero's,) and tlie opposersof the raonks besought their cor 
pan ions not to let a word drop at what they had been speakii 
a.hout. Ale of a still better quality dian tiiat vilth wmch i 
had served the knight, was put upon the table by the koi 
with a couple of lender chickens. Halph Rosing— such w. 
the landlord's name— en (flavoured to persuade the knight 
leave hiss«at ; but the latter stoutly refused » 

" Thank God !*' saiil he, ** I am in merry old Englai 
once jnarGt and 1 must know something better of these pitu 
priests than what I have beard to-day, beitfre I will conflCi 
to bow the knee t them.** 

" Nay," sciid Ralph, " but I do not ask ihee to Iww d 
knee ; canst thou not but just be thus civil to the holy fathe 
when 1 inform thee that if thoudoest ooij] «hall be luiiwJ' 
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"I win here maintain my seat," was the repfy ; ** and I 
will not Buffer thee to be ruined through thy civility to me." 
" But/' replied mine host, *' it is not in thy power to pre- 
vent ;— but, as 1 live, here comes the holy father." 

As he spoke, the subject of their discourse entered ; he was 
of commanding stature, pale in countenance, as if he often 
studied by the "midnight lamp;" and he seemed as he 
stood, in the black dress of the Cluniac monks, more like a 
spectre than a living man. After having graciously acknow- 
ledged the respectful salutations of the rude boors, he turned 
to mine host, and said, ** Methinks, Ralph, thou shouldst 
scarce sufier infidels of any rank, however high, notwithstand- 
ing these badges of Christian fadth, (pointing to the cross on 
the knight's arm,) to sit boozing and drinking in thy house 
before a holy and abstemious priest I shall speak to the 
abbot respecting it." 

Ralph attempted a defence ; but the monk still regarded 
OUT hero with looks of malice, so great an impression did his 
slight want of respect make on the haughty Eustace. The 
purpose of the latter in visiting the village', was not very 
clear; he soon returned— probably in consequence of the 
presence of the knight. After he was gone, a^deep silence 
prevailed, till the entrance of Geoffrey Gade, the squire of 
the strange knight : being an old inhabitant of Gaddesden, 
he was known to the host, and most of his guests, who in- 
quired what news from the warsi But G^firey did not 
answer at first, as he was busy in addressing his master, 
which he did as follows :^ 

" Sir Godfrey, I have provided for your reception at the 
house of a certain Dame Howe, in the village ; and now I 
hope for some dinner, — if it may please your woi^ip, always 
remembering." 

** Go to, Geoffery," answered the knight ; and his trusty 
follower did not wait for a second permission, but soon at- 
tacked the fowls which Eustace had left untouched, and 
which he vmshed doWn with plenty of Ivinghoe ale ; so that 
mine host did not hesitate to declare, that ** Master Geoffrey 
had as good an appetite now, God bless him, as he had be- 
fore he went to the wars." However, after his stomach v^as 
satisfied, (no easy matter,) he inquired the best news of the 
day. In reply, Hodge gave him to understand the subject of 
G. 28. Hh 
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thetr conventlioii, before thejr w&t tntemtpted by ikt monk. 

" What, my hearties !" said Geoffrey, ** so these cuised 
idle wretches luive, like curs, bit the hand that fed them.'^ 

" No, no," exclaimed the villagers, " Fath^ Eustace 
says this man was a libertine, and a devil after the wenches." 

" Well," replied Geoffrey, *' have not I heard old Stephen 
Blattock lay, he was a boy when he helped to make the pas- 
sage of Si. Margaret's nunnery — but its aye he that's the 
greatest sinner cries out first." 

'* Yes," replied Hodge, " but that was— that waa— I 



' Ay, that was, I suppose, to avoid the wenches, like their 
fdadttg their abbey on me banks of that fine trout stream, the 
Gade, (I like the name — ^I was christened after it ;) was, no 
doubt, to make them live abstemiously." 

" No," said mine host, *' that was to procure fish for Fri- 
days and fast-days." 

" And so they made any convenient day in the season a 
fast-day," returned the impenetrate Geoffiey ; ' ' but no doubt 
that was not for the sake of their carnal appetites." 

" No,'* said Ralph, '* it was because such days were the 
anniversaries of some blessed martyrdom." 

" Blessed martyrdom, indeed !" said Geofl&ey ; " I tell 
you what, mine host, I have seen enough of these abb^, to 
be convinced that their inhabitants are a set of canting hypo- 
crites; and, between you and me, (lowering his voice,) my 
master. Sir Godfrey, has got a commission mmi the king, to 
examine into the state of this same Ashridge Abbey ; and 
these monks' refusal to bury their benefactor's descendant 
will be an ugly circumstance against them I trow." 

Sir Godfrey now called his squire, and departed to the house 
prepared for him ; but he first asked his nost for a glass of 
water. That worthy gentleman soon procured some ; but it 
was so muddy and nasty, that the knight asked Ralph whether 
that was the best he could get. 

«' Ay, marry, is it," said Geoflfrey, *' unless you «m gain 
permission from the monks to draw water from their well, 
which is a special favor, you must be content to put up with 
what is contained in the (Utches hereabouts ; and that is nooe 
of the most pure." 

** I think so, indeed, friend Geoffrey," returned the knight; 
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" this is another instance of the oppression of these proud 
priests." 

ITie next day a mystery and grand games were to be given 
at the abbey, and thither Sir Godfrey and his sc^uire repaired 
early in the morning. The latter saw many of his old friends 
and acquaintances, by whom he was welcomed to Ashridge, 
and who regarded the knight with interest, as his commission 
was now become no secret in the village, where it had been 
industriously propagated by the worthy hosteller, Ralph 
Rosing. 

The amusements commenced with a mystery, which was 
too blasphemous to be named here ; then followed various 
atiiletic games, which the monks countenanced, and which 
rendered them extremely popular among the villagers. Geoffrey 
tried his luck at wrestling, but was thrown by a priest, whose 
frame did not indicate that he was accustomed to abstemious- 
ness. The venerable abbot seemed like a father in the midst 
of his children, so delighted did he appear at then* happiness ; 
but Geof&ey informed his master, that he was well versed in 
wickedness, though so innocent did he seem, that Sir Godfrey 
hardly believed the assertions of his squire. At the end of 
the various amusements. Sir Godfrey tliought it time to open 
the commission from the king, and accordingly he thus ad- 
dressed the venerable abbot : — ** Sir, I have been charged by 
his majesty to examine into the state of this abbey ; and I am 
sorry to say, that from what I have seen and heard since I 
have been m this neighbourhood, I shall not be able to make 
a veiy favorable report to the king." 

At this speech, the real character of the abbot showed it- 
s^f. He commanded his followers instantly to expel the 
lying upstart braggart, and that well-known rogue, his squire, 
which orders were very punctually obeyed by about half a 
score stout resolute monks, who would not listen to Sir God- 
frey's threats, for they trusted to be able to overcome him by 
the immense power they then possessed, especially as the 
tyrant Henry had only just begun his work of despoiling reli- 
gious houses. 

** By my troth," said Geoffiry, as they stood without, 
" this IS rather rough treatment for a king's legate." 

" True," replied his master, ** but I hope our gracious 
king wiU not pass over my reception unnoticed." 
uh 2 
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" You may rest sure he will not," said Geofirey, *' our 
bluff King Harry is not of such a forgiving temper as that. 
He will nmke those black rascals pay dearly for th^ day's 
amusement, I hope/' 

" And I hope so too j not from any private revenge on m 
part, but because I think the church now possesses too much 
power." 

So saying, Sir Godfrey approached his temporary dwelling, 
and his squire gave a thundering rap at the door, which was 
soon opened, but much sooner shut again. Our hero and 
Geoffiey remained panic^truck at this act, till the woman of 
the house appeared at the window, and exhorted the heretics 
to depart from the house of a poor widow woman, and not get 
her into trouble ; then crossing herself, and repeating a pater- 
noster, she quitted the window, and left Sir Godfrey and the 
squire to take their own course. 

They did not long hesitate. They proceeded instantly to 
the stable, and unloosed their horses, mounting, and riding 
post-haste to London, to inform the then king, Henry YIII. 
of the insults which had been offered to his commission. la 
A few days, Sir Godfrey and his trusty sc^uire was again on the 
road to Ashridge, but not unaccompamed, as experience had 
proved that force was necessary to put the commands of the 
king into execution ; they were now escorted by a body of 
horse. As they approached the scene of action, the countiy 
people came out of then- houses to view the strange sight. As 
may be supposed, Geoffre^r v^^as not idle in propagating the 
nature of tne knight's mission, and their object was execrated 
or praised, according to the various opinions of the villageis: 
by the time they had arrived at Hemel Hempstead, the account 
of their conduct had become a subject of general conversation, 
and most of the townsfolk rejoiced at the approaching dissola- 
tion of the abbey, as its galling influence was felt much in that 
town. 

At Little Gaddesden, thej found the inhabitants in a fer- 
ment, in consequence of their being called on by the monks to 
aid them in defending the abbey, which they had resolved to 
do. At the appearance, however, of Sir Godfrey, and the 
troops, they unanimously declared for the king, and proceeded 
with his commission to Ashridge, to see the ** upsnot of the 
bickering," as lionest Kalph expressed himself. Sir Godfrey 
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wisked to proceed leniently with the monks, but th^ pre- 
vented it themselves, by opposing his entrance. On peimv* 
mg their intention, Sir Godney ordered the soldiers under his 
conunand to foi-ce a passage ; but they were well nigh b^nr 
repulsed in this exploit, as the inmates (especia% Eustaoe,^ 
laid about them with great effect ; but the porck lieinff foreed> 
ibey were obliged to %, to escape the vengeance of me mob, 
iidio now remembered a thousand instances of petty oppres- 
flion, whidi they never thought of whilst they were loaded 
with favors by the very men whom diey now eondenmed. 
Sir Godfrey having read his authority to the people, amidst 
loud acclamations, also informed them, that he was empower- 
ed to examine, in like manner, the neighbouring nunnery of 
St. Margaret's. At this, muny of those present, who had l>eeD 
domestics of the abbey, offered to show our knight the secret 
passage, by which the monks were accustomed to visit the 
nunnery without suspicion from witho«rt. Sir Godfrey ac- 
cepted this proposal, and he soon i^pproached the edifice which 
was to become the scene of one of the most knportant events 
of his life. As they walked silently, the inmates (amone 
whom were many monks who had fled from Ashridge,^ could 
not oppose their design, as they were anxiously expecting their 
arrival by the usual road. As soon as they appeared, the 
lady prioress (seeing no help at hand,) approached with the 
keys of the various cells, and humbly declared that she was 
always ready to submit to the orders of her liege lord, the king. 
As for the monks, they again fled for some more secure place 
of shelter, or to implore the assistance of some powerful no- 
bleman. 

Sir Godfrey immediately proceeded to set die mins at liberty ; 
but most of them wished to remain in their old situation, as 
they declared the world had no attaractiona for them. As the 
last cell was opiened, a female rushed out almost frantic vrith 
joy, and fainted in Sir Godfrey's arms. The knight recog- 
nized in her the destined partner of his hand before he had 
departed to aid Henry in< the French war, the beautiful and 
accomplished Maiy Clifford. He could scarcely believe his 
eyes at seeing her incarcerated in the nunnery, as he expected 
to find her with her parents, at their mansion in Northamp- 
tonshire, where he had not been since his return. 

She explained, that, some time after his departure, her father 
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and mother tbougl^t that (he best place for her to await thi 
wrival of Sir Godfrey ^ would be some religiooa bouse, a4i< 
they ajccordingly those the nunnery of St, Margaret's for iha 
purpose Her parents died soon after ; and die pnoress, U. 
add their estate to the already overgrown l^nd^ of the eslab- 
Ufihmeat, gave oul that she was dead. 

Sir Godfrey rejoiced that his good fortune had seot biiii on 
Moch a propltioii& missioa - and, soon after, the wafia of ha 
palemaJ seat rnng with the acolaioatioas of^— -'^ hou^ Live Sii 
Godfrey and Lady Cravensford I" 



AN EVENING SCEKE. 

BT* J* n, PUIORi 

The rainbow faded iulo space, 

Like blushes from the skin 
Of Beauty J whose enchanting face 

Hcoeive:j the colors in. 

Venus was bright as Hope's young eye* 

That looks on Love as true ; 
Evening unrobed the sun-past sky, 

And spread her gem-Ut blue. 

A flash leapt dowa the concave height* 

And smote the life it caught, 
Lite the quick glance of Terror's light, 

That pierces human thought. 

Thunder rehearsed the danger round. 
The wind in rain-drops dgh'd ; 

Fear crept in clefts; and shook in gFOundj 
A& Ev^ening's conQicta died. 

Just as a breast that peace hath felt, 
When passion's storms retire. 

Earth at the Throne of Glory knelt, 
Aud look'd in stars of €re : — 

Her feet tlie la^l giiieen meadows kias'd ; 

To Faith lier flight Wii-s given : 
She trembled o'er tiie purple mist, t 

And stepp'd the dourly to fleiitM^ 
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tHE PANTALOON. 

The sixth ase shift* 
tato the lean aad sUppei^d pantaloon y 
With spectacles on nose, and pouch on side t 
Btts youthftil hose well sat'd, a world too wide 
For his shrank shank ; and his big manly voice- 
laming again toward childish treble^ y^ipes 
And wliistles in his sound.— ^s you like %t, 

Shakspeaie^s sixth age answers to that which is usuadly de- 
nominated old age. According to Procius, as we have seen, 
this period commenced at fifty-nve, and ended with sixty-eight 
years. Cicero, when he had attained to the age of threescore, 
wrote his celebrated treatise ** DeSenectnte," as a consolatory 
epistle to Atticus, who was of the same age, and with whom 
be had lived in habits of the strictest friendship ** e'en from 
their boyish days." 

The word ** pantaloon*' was, in the time of onr bard, as 
it is in the present day, expressive of part of a man's dress. 
In the Italian comedy, a tnin emaciated old man, habited in 
pantaloons and slippers, was called by way of distinction // 
Pantalone ; . hence it may be inferred that the name originated 
in the garment. In all the dramas of Shakspeare the term is 
used but twice, and in both cases it is intended as a satire 
upon the character to which it is applied ; thus, in *' Taming 
the Shrew," the poet says '* That we nu^ beguile the cia 
Pantaloon.'^ 

The employment which the artist has given the Pantaloon 
is truly characteristic of Shakspeare's description, ** With 
spectacles on nose.'' So eagerly intent does he seem on his 
book, as to be entirely negligent of every other object ; the 
maimer in which he grasps it, intimates that his soul is 
wrapped up in the study of his contents, while bis counte- 
nance exhibits him " with study pale, and midnight vigils 
spent" 

Hh youthful hose well sav'd, a world too wide 
For his shrunk shade. 

There should probably be a comma after hose, which would 
strengthen the sarcastic irony aimed at the avarice which has 
saved the hose till they are become almost useless, by being 
" a world too wide for his shrunk shank." Avarice is but too 
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frequently an attendant u]^n old age, and has been the ge- 
neral reproach of this penod of life -.—Sunt morosi, et anzii, 
et iracundi, et difficilei aenea : ti qsnmus, etiam avari. — 
CietndeSeneetute* 

At this age man's outward fbrm contracts, and every move- 
ment of die limbs is jperfoimed with difficulty and langoor. 
The circulation of the nnids becomes slqggish and intemxpted j 
perspiration is diminished , the nutritious juices are less abun- 
dant and being rejected by the parts already too dense, they 
can commmicate no fresh supplies. Old age is, th^^olore, 
not to much to be dreaded in itself, as in the wanifeild wjetc^- 
edness that aooempanies it. 

Man's prime of life posts on with double speed 
Precipitate : a ghasUy train succeeds. 
Diseases, labor, heart oppressing age. 
Then death with nithless hand shuts up the scene. 

His big manly voice 
Turning again towards childish treble, pipe3 
And whisSes in his sound. 

With the contraction of tiie bodv, the voice Baoesaanlj he- 
comes feeble and impaired ; its debility is manifestRd by that 
inharmonious cadence which b ever ebeervable previously to 
the age of puberty, and to which Shakspeare probably allniiaes, 
by ** childish trebte." The g^eral state of imbeciUW which 
our dreunatic poet has applied to old age, is veiy feelingly 
described in the popular poem oititled, " The Grave :"-* 

Ah! Where's the lifted arm 
The strength of actions, and the force of words^ 
The well-tumM period, and the well-tum'd voice. 
With all the lesser ornaments of phrase 1 
Ah ! fled for ever, as they ne'er had be^i^ 

Another pathetic description of H^ ira«iii««ed Qiihflpeare, 
spoken, indeed, upon a different pocasioi^ 19 but too con* 
monly applicable to this season of life : — 

And now my tongue's use is to me no more 
Than an unstringed viol, of a harp ; 
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Or like a cunning instrument, casM up. 

Or/ being open, put into his hands 

That knows no touch to tune the harmony. 

Richard IL 

Notwithstanding the foregoing gloomy representations of 
this period of life, yet we are assured, as well from our own 
experience, as from the testimony of the best writers, that it is 
by no means deficient in solid happiness to those who have 
performed its prior acts with consistent dignity and honor ; 
tor it is frequently seen, that though old agedis(|ualifiesaman 
for the very active scenes of the world, yet amidst the decay 
of corporeal powers, the faculties of the mind remains strong 
and vigorous. Virtuous old age, moreover, carries with it an 
authority, and commands a respect, which makes it preferable 
to all the pleasures of youth :■ — 

Though old, he still retained 
His manly sense, and energy of mind. 
Virtuous and wise he was, but not severe ; 
He still remembered that he once was young ; 
His easy presence checked no easy joy. 

Armstrong. 



BELL ROCK ALBUM. 

All strangers visiting the Bell Rock light-house are pre- 
sented with an album, m which they enter their names, with 
any remarks they may choose to make. Among the numerous 
insertions is the following :— 

PHAROS LOQUITUR. 

Far on thfe bosom of the deep. 
O'er these wild shelves my watch I keep ;. 
A ruddy gem of changeful light. 
Round dn the dusky brow of night : 
The seaman bids my lustre hail. 
And scorns to strike his timorous sail. 

Walter Scoti, July 30, 18M, 
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DICTIONARY OF MODERN LIFE- 

Age. An infirmity iiobi>dy owns* 

At Hotni;. The doTnestic amusetneat of tbree hundred 
visitors in a smiili roomj to yawa at each other. 

Bote, Every thing one dislikes j it also means any porsoii 
who talks of religion. 

Butfing, Ordering gocds without purpose of paying, 

Cftaript. A vehicle for one's servants, the dickey being tbe 
scat for the ladies ^ and Lh© coach -hex for the gentlemen. 

Charitii. A golden ticket tx> an opera- singer, or some fa- 
vorite pi? I formal'. 

Cflachjitan^ A gentleman ^ or accomplished noblcm^tn, 

Cmiiman S^nss. A vulgar (juality, 

Ciijiscitncs^ Something to swear hy. 

Day. Night ; or^ strictly speaking, froni ten in the ctcq- 
ing to Bjjc in the roomiug, 

Debi, A necessary evil, 

Becmcif. Keeping up an appearance. 

Btess. Half naked* 

Dulif. Doing as other p^plc do* 

Eeimomy^ Obsolete' 

Fash itm. The je ne scat quo I of excetleoce. 

Friend. Meaning not known, 

Highiif Acciimplhihed. Reading music at sight, painting 
flower A ioT the borders of a screen^ and a talent for guessing 
chamdeB. 

Home, Every one^s honse but your c»vn< 

Hoiuir* Standing fire yeH* 

Ho^iudity. OI>solete, 

Musband. A person to pay your debts. 

Love. The meaning not known, now that the versificatjeii 
of the heart has become a fashionable dkease j but the wotd 
i» fitill to be found in novels and romances* 

MatriTJiany. A bargain. 

Modest. Sheepish, 

Maming, From noon to fiunset* 

Music, Execution. 

Neuu Delightful. 

Ntmsense. Polite convorsalion. 

Not at Htiin$* Sitting In your own drawing-room. 
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Poi^ Onlj applied to visits. 

l^iety, Hypocnsy. 

Prodigality, Generosity. 

Pru£ne€* Parsimony. 

Quu. Any inoffensive person — out of your own circle. 

ReUg^en, Occupying a seat in some genteel chapel. 

Spint* Qontempt of decorum. 

Style, Splendid extravagance. 

Tim$, Only regarded in music. 

Trvith4 Meaning uncertain. 

Vice, Any fault in horses, dogs, and servants. 

Wicked, Irresistibly agreeable. 

World, The circle of foshionable people when in town. 



RULES FOR PRESERVING HEALTH. 

BY DR. KITCHENER. 

The more luxuriously you live, the more exercise you 
require. 

Exercise, to have its full effect, must be continued till we 
feel a sensible degree of perspiration (which is the panacea for 
the preservation of corpulence,) and should, at least once a 
day, proceed to the borders of fatigue, but never pass them, 
or we shall be weakened instead of strengthened. 

After exercise, take care to get cool gradually ; when your 
head perspires, rub it and your face, &c. dry with a cloth. 

Be content with one dish : as many men dig their grave 
with their teeth, as with the tankard. Drunkenness is destruc- 
tive, but gluttony destroys a hundred to one. 

The food which we fancy most, generally sits easiest on the 
stomach. 

To affirm that any thing is unwholesome, without considering 
the subject in all the circumstances to which it bears relation, 
and the unaccountable |)eculiarities of different constitutions 
is, with submission, talking nonsense. 

What we have been longest used to is most likely to agree 
with us best. 

The unwholesomeness, &c. of all food depends very much 
on the quality of it, and the way in which it is cooked. 
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Thoie who are poor in health most live as they can ; cer- 
tainly, the less stimulus any of us use the better, provided 
it be sufficient properly to cany oA the circulation. 

The stately dames of Edwsu^ the Fourth's court rose with 
the laii, dnpalched their dinner at eleven o'clock in tke fore- 
noon, and snortiy after eight were wrapt in dumber. How 
would these people be t^nished, -could they be but witness 
to the present distribu&on of time among the chikben of 
fashion ! would they not call the perverse conduct of those 
who r»ie at one or two, dine at eight, and retire to bed ^pInd 
the morning is unfolding all its gloiies, and natoie 
on her most pleasine aspect — absolute insanity ! 

Swift has observed, such is the extent of modem 
that the toarld must be encompatsed before a irnrftri iii'tjii mm 
tit dawn to hreakfaU I i. e, by a voyage to the East for let, 
and to the West for sugar. 



COME BATHE THE SOUL. A SONG. 

BY P. J* MEAGHER, ESQ. 

Come bathe the soul 

In yonder bowl. 
Nay never fear what cynics say : 

If wine invite 

Our lips to-night. 
Ah ! wherefore look another way 1 

For what is sober sadness 

To wine's delicious madness 1 

Or Where's the ray 

Which shines to-oay. 
That's half so bright vnth gladness t 

Though woman's eye. 

And summer's sky, 
Are beautiful - they're changing too ; 

But ne'er did wine. 

In splendor shine. 
To mock the lip with sparkling hue. 

For what is sober sadne^, &c, 
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ABBOTSFORD, 

THE RESIDEMCB OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

The following description of the dwelling of the celebrated 
«' Wizard of the North/' is from *' Peter's Letters to his Kins- 
folk/' written by Sir Walter's son-in-law, Mr. Lockhart, the 
present editor of the Quarterly Review. 

Speaking of the Tweed, Peter says, '* I saw this far-famed 
river for the first time, with the turrets of its poet's mansion 
immediately beyond it, and the bright foliage of his young 
larches reflected half-way over in its mirror. 

** You cannot imagine a more lovely river ; it is as clear 
as the purest brook voa ever saw, for I could count the white 
pebbles as I passed, and yet it is broad and deep, and, 
above all| extremely rapid ; and although it rises sometimes 
to a much greater height, it seems to fill the whole of its bed 
magnificendy. The ford (of which I made use,) is the same 
from which the house .takes its name, and a few minutes 
brought me to its gates. 

'* Ere I came to it, however, I had time to see that it is 
a stranse fantastic structure, built in total defiance of all those 
rules of unUbrmity, to which the modem architects of Scot- 

G. 28. I i 
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Und a« ao much attached. It consists of one lai^ tower, 
witii several smaller ones cIwsleriDg art>uiid it, alt built of fine 
grey granite, their roofa diversified abundiiDlly with all tnaTi- 
Her of anti<)ue chjirmey-tops, battlements^ and turrets, the 
windovrs placed here and thete^ with appropriat)& in\jgu- 
larity, Wtfi of dimension and position, and the spaces bcii*een 
or above them not unfreqnently occupied with saiatly niched, 
and chivalrous coats of aimSi Altogether, it bears a close 
resejiiblance to some of our true old KngUah manor-houses, 
ia which the forms of religious aad warlike architeciure an: 
blended together, with no ungraceful miiture-'* 



THE BRITISH DRUM. 

O'er hill aad plain ^vbat flashing swords 

Md boundmi^ steeds there be ! 
The dmm awaltcs proud England a brds, 

And Ena*a peasantry. 
March to the roll, each warliko soul i 

Lo, hke a flood they conse I 
And Scolla twines her bugle notes 

With the glorious British Unim. 

Plume, gpear, and sword, and bayotiet, 

Pour'd thick through wood and town ; 
And beauteously» the rich sun set. 

From clouds of gold went down ; 
The moon reveal'd a bloody field. 

And tents and towors were daiob, 
And the lordly trumpet c^as*d to sp«ak * 

With the glorious British Drum, 

The lute is in tlij halls, J^Iadrid 1 

And in thy orajige bowers ; 
And the maiden's silien brows are hid 

With clusters of pure flowers. 
And shall we bow ? the Spaniard cries [■ — 
I Shall tyranla hither come ? 

Ill Oh no —not while the banner flies 

O'er the gtori««Di^(i^l^ 
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Hark! hark! In Freedom's simbnght f>ath 

The patriot bands advance ; 
And gdlant Moore excites the wrath 

Of trumpet, gun, and lance ! 
The cuirassiers, with their bright spears. 

Against us will not come ; 
And with bounding heart, dte Spaniard hears 

The dauntless British Drum ! 

Your swoids, ye English horsemen, sheathe — 

And ye, green icemen, shont ! 
And let the marshal trumpet breathe 

Its noblest clangor out. 
Raise, England — raise thy proud hurra ! 

Hispania be not dumb ! 
For Liberty shall ne'er decay. 

While lives the Briti^ Drum ! 

Thy note was trivmph on the wind, 

At dieadfiil Trafalgar ; 
Where Glory her rich laurds twin'd 

Around her Nelson's car. 
Corunna stHl shall breathe of thee, 

And red Vittoria too ; 
And ever honored shait thou be 

At matchless Waterloo ! 

The sword with Freedom in its gleam,— 

The banker staunch and proud, — 
And the fair island plumes that stream 

Where tyrants' heads are bow'd ; ' 
The steeds that dash through shot and shell, 

And, like a tempest, come,; 
With thee, in u^^ity, shall dwell— 

Thou dauntless British Drum ! 

And when on us life's sun is set, 

When eaithly pomp is o'er. 
Let Gallia fix her bayonet. 

And lift her tri-cdor ! 
ii2 
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But oh, from eveiy hill and plain, 

A mighW sweep shall come ; 
And dauntless warrior men again 

Shall peal the British Drum ! 

Our fathers fought with Marlborough, 

And vanauish'd Tournay*s slaves. 
And, with their fame, our sons shall glow. 

Whene'er they wield our elaives. 
But if those ffkives they will not keep,— 

If tyrants hither come ! 
Oh, then how deep shall be their sleep 

With the glorious British Drum ! 
DeaL Reginald Avoustinx. 



JOHN O'GROAT'S HOUSE. 

John de Groat's house, a memorable place in the pari^ of 
Canisby, in Caithness, {lerhapB owes its fame less to the cir- 
cumstance of its local situation at the northern extremity of 
the island, than to an event which it may not be improper to 
relate, as it inculcates an useful lesson of morality. 

In the reign of James IV. of Scotland, three brothers, Mal- 
colm, Gavin, and John de Groat— supposed to have been ori- 
ginally from Holland — arrived in Caithness with a letter from 
' that prince, recommending them to the countenance and pro- 
tection of his loving subjects in the county of Caithnes?. 
These brothers bought some land near Pun^sbay Head, and 
in a short time, by the increase of their famih^, eight different 

Sroprietors of the name of Groat possessed these lands in equal 
ivisions. These eight families, having lived peaceably and 
comfortably for a number of years, established an annual 
meeting, to celebrate the anniversary of the arrival of their 
ancestors on the coast. In the course of the fe^vity on one 
of these occasions, a question arose respecting the right of 
taking the door, the head of the table, and such points <n pre- 
cedeiicy---each contendiQg for the seniority and chieftainship 
—which increased to such a degree, as would probably have 
proved fatal in its consequences, had not John de Groat, who 
appears to have acquired great knowledge ot mai^dnd, inter- 
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feied. He expatiated on the eomforts they had heretofora 
enjoyed, owing to the hannony which had subcitted between 
them : he assured th'em that as soon as they iu^>eared to 
quarrel amongst themselves, their neighbours, who had till 
Uien treated them with respect, would fall upon them and 
expel them the countiy : he therefore conjured them, by the 
ties of blood, and their mutual safety, to return quietly to their 
several homes, and pledged himself that he would satisfy 
them on all points of precedency, and prevent the possibility 
of such disputes in future at their anniversaiy meetings. 
They all acquiesced, and departed in peace. 
' In due time, John de Groat, to fulfil his engagement, built 
a room distinct from all other houses, in an octagon figure* 
with eight doors, and placed a table of oak of the same shape, 
in the middle ; when the next meeting took place, he desired 
each of them to enter by his own door, and to sit at the en4 
of the table, he himself occupying the last. By this ingenious 
contrivance, the harmony and good humor of the company 
were restored. 

' The building was then named John de Groat's house, and* 
though nothing remains but the foundation of the buildijag» 
the place still retains the name, and deserves to be remem- 
bered for the good intention and sound judgment which gavt 
it origin. 



HELL BRIDGE, 

There is a narrow pass between the mountains in the neigh* 
bourhood of Bendearg, in the Highlands of Scotland, which, 
at a little distance, has the appearance of an immense artifi^ 
cial bridge thrown over a tremendous chasm ; but, on neaie^ 
approach, is seen to be a wall of nature's own masonry, formed 
of vast and rugged bodies of solid rock, piled on each other, 
as if in the giant sport of the architect. Its sides are in som« 
places covered with trees of considerable size, and the pas* 
tenger, who has a head steady enough to look down the pre- 
cipice, may see the eyrie of birds of prey beneath his leeL 
The path across is so narrow, that it cannot admit of persons 
passing ; and, indeed, none but natives would attempt the 
dangerous route, though it saves a circuit of thtee miks j yet 
X i 3 
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it BometimeB happens ^t two tntrdlera meet, owing to ^ 
euTve fonned by the pass preventing a view across hma eitiier 
side ; and when this is the case, one lies down, while the 
other crawls over his body. 

One day, a Highlander walking along the pass, when he 
had gained the highest part of the arch, observed another 
coming leisurely up, and, being himself one of the patrician 
order, called him to lie down. The person, however, disre- 
garded the command, and the Highlanders met on the sum- 
mit ; they were Cairn and Bendearg, of two families in en- 
mity vtrith each other. 

" I was first at the top,'* saidBendeaig, *' and called out 
first ; lay down, that I may pass over in peace." 

** When the Grant prostrates himself before the M*Pher- 
ton," answered the other, ** it must be with a sword driven 
trough his body,'' 

'' Turn back then," said Bendearg, ** and repass as yon 
came." 

" Go back yourself, if you like it," replied Grant ; *' I 
will not be the nrst of my name to turn before the M^Phenon.*' 
. They then threw their bonnets over the preci{ace, and ad- 
vanced with a slow and cautious pace closer to each other ; — 
they were both unarmed. Stretching their limbs, like men 
preparing for a desperate struggle, thev planted their feet 
nrmly on the eround, compressed their lips, knit their dark 
eye-broWs, and fixing fierce and woeful eyes upon each other, 
stood prepared for the onset. They both grai4)led at the 
same moment ; but, being of equal strength, were unable for 
some time to shift each other's position — standing fixed on 
the rock„ with suppressed breath, and muscles strained to 
** the top of their bent,'' like statues carved out of solid stone. 
At length M'Pherson, suddenly removin^p his right foot so u 
to give him greater purchase, stooped his body and b^it his 
enemy down with him by main strene:th, till they bo& leaned 
over the precipice, looking downward into the terrible abyss. 
The contest was as yet doubtful, for Grant had placed his foot 
firmly on the elevation at the brink, and had equal conamand 
of his enemy ; but at this moment M'Pherson sunk slowly 
and firmly on his knee, and while Grant suddenly started.back, 
stooping to take the supposed advantage, whirled him over his 
heaa into the gulf. M*Pherson himi^f fell baxdiwaids, his 
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bbd^ partly faangiiig of er the rock ; a fragment gave way be- 
neath him, and he sunk further, till, catching with desperate 
efibrt at the solid stone above, be regained his footing. There 
was a pause' of death-like stillness : the bold heart of M'Pher- 
son felt sick and faint. At length, as if compelled unwil- 
lingly by some mysterious fieeling, be looked down over the 
precipice. Grant bad caught with a death-giipe by the ragged 
point of a rock ; his enemy was almost witnin his reach— 
His face wa6 turned upward, and there was in it horror and 
despair ; but he uttered no word or cry. The next moment 
he loosed his hold, and his brains were dashed out before the 
eyes of his hereditary foe: the mangled body disappeared 
among the trees, his last heavy and hollow sound arose from 
the bottom. 

M'Pherson returned home an altered man. He purchased 
a commission in the army, and fell in the wars in tne penin- 
sula. 

The Gaelic name of the place where this tragedy was acted 
signifies Hell Bridge. 

FRAGMENTS. 
DisjectaqiM membra. 

In my hearts flush of passion I have sung 
Strains that I never more may sing again : 

At solemn night my minstrel notes have rung 
Through the calm stillness, softening all my pain : 

And Poesy, perchance, hath, from my tongue. 
Poured out her numbers,— haply not in vain ; 

For those n)ay be whose hearts have joyed to hear 

The songs I warbled for each listening ear. 

Perhaps unworthy they of any praise. 
Perhaps in vain my too rude lyre hath spoken. 

And my wild notes obtain not Fame's proud bays. 
Yet love I them, and cherish still the token : 

That Inspiration hover'd o*er my lays 

Before my soul was duU'd, or lyre was broken. 

For I have knelt me by her holy shrine 

And woke her slumbers with these songs of mine. 
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£nougfa-^too mticb of this ! — but I aspire 
For gleams of joyance from my lowly strain ;^ 

I feel tne glow of elemental fire 
Filling my frame, — and shall it bum in vain % 

Once I might light my breast with purpose higher. 
But now, — is not the iron in my brain 

Searing the wounds, wild passion may have given ? 

Nor can I sing with hekrt and feelings riven. 

And throblnng brow, and hopes in sunder rent : * 
And my hand wanders o'er ihe tuneless chords. 

And what was joy now feels but punishment, ^ 
While fadeless pain her arrow stiB affinds. 

Alas, alas ! for this was Passion sent 1 
Vainly I stem its tide, for aye it lords 

Above whatever of peace sat on my brow, « 

Nor can I breast its wave— at least not now ! 

But, as it flows, so must its ebb yet come— 
Its breakers and its billows cannot last ; 

They must recede, $eeking some other home. 
Then I, my troubles and my trials past. 

May look upon theii' white receding foam. 
Nor heed the rising tempest's deadly blast. 

When, in the haven of high hope, my barque 

Is moored, at length, for aye but hark ! 

What sounds — ^like the sweet voice of Spring, 

Breathing delight, and passion, and desire. 
Soft a^ the thought of Love's imagining, 

Some seraph's finger wakes from my lone lyre : 
What music rises on the zephyr's viring. 

Mingling with heaven's calm, earth's mental fire, 
But low and gentle as an infant's sigh. 

Hushed into sleep, by some fond lullaby. 

I hail the omen ! — how the wild veinds sing ! 

Along the long neglected strings they rv^, 
And voluntary notes of gladness f&ng : 

And, oh ! how wildly comes &al sofemn gush 
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Of mnsic's ecstacy, as if each string 

With tnelody were instinct, and would — hush ! 
It comes again, that sweet unearthly strain. 
Doth it not whisper, ** Think no more of pain V* 

Yes ! in this softening hour — so calm — so dear. 

My soul is mingling wiUi that wind-waked strain ; 
It hids me for the future nurse no fear, 

Nor dare the tenor of my fate arraign. 

« • •' • ^^ • 

[The wind-waked music of an ^olian harp is here at- 
tempted to be described ; but, what tongue could never tell, 
pen may in vain attempt to write. The music of the starry 
spheres cannot be more delightful than this voluntary, or 
involuntary, melody of the winds.] 

R.S.M*K. 



OLD SURLY. 

A CBARACTERISnC COUNTRY SKETCH. 
BY FRANK OOLIGHTLY. 

The village of Carisbroke is one of the most pictuiesque 
spots in the Jsle of Wight. Bounded by a range of hills on 
the one side, and by the dark blue waters of the Medina on 
the other, it seems from the nature of its situation to be per- 
fectly secluded from the world. A little lake flows through 
it, and gives a romantic wildness to the neighbourhood, tae 
eSdd of which is enhanced by the ruins of Carisbroke Castle, 
with its donjon keep and Gothic archway frowning in awful 
magnificence upon|tne landscape. On quitting the village to 
the ri^ht, the eye of the passin? stranger is perhaps directed 
to a httle pathway, intersected by heath-broom, and winding 
round the orow of the slope on which these celebrated ruins 
are situated. Here, in the silence of an autumnal evening, 
when the last traces of day are saddening into twilight, and 
the wood-pigeon is cooing her farewell, the whole scene 
assumes the most luxuriant appearance. From the declivity 
of the bill, the spire lyf the village church is seen peeping forth 
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from iu dnekj coverlid of brushwood ; and beyond, in Uie 
faintness of durance, appeara the dadi-bosomed ocean, with 
the Uefat craft, gliding like shadows along its surliBboew and the 
island rocks encompassine it on every side* 

About a mile from this sequestered hamlet, in a copse 
environed by nut-trees, stands an old-fashioned ruin, on the 
front of which was once emblasoned in gilt characters, like the 
alphabet upon a slice of gingeibread, tl^ academical notice. 

Seminary for Youno Gbntlembs. 

It was kept by one Laurence Crab-tree, who, firom the morose 
eccentricity of his disposition, was baptized by the appropriate 
designation of Old Surly. He had once been a tailor in ^ 
village, and possessed no inconsiderable share of the mdan- 
choly attributed to that fraternity. Having at laat accumu- 
latea a sufficient sum in the exercise of his vocation, he deter- 
mined to quit the scene, and enlighten his faculties by traveL 
He was aloent about two years, and his memory was already 
on the wane, when he returned home, like the monkey who 
had seen the world, pompous, self-conceited, and egotistical. 
His neighbours, who had always feared, now surveyed him 
with increased reverence ; for every trace of the tradesman 
had vanished ; and his form seemed to have acquired the 
additional eisht parts, which from the tailor are considered 
(catechetical^ speaking,) as " both requisite and netxtsauf 
to constitute the man. 

He had been, howe^r, but a short time returned, when, oa 
a minute examination into the state of his abilities, it auddtt^y 
occurred to him that th^ were in the highest possible pr»- 
servation. To |>revent their rotting by neglect, he prcqposed a 
system of education, for which he was w^l adapted, at least 
in his own opinion, and volunteered the instruction of the vil- , 
lage children on all subjects, or as he himself e]q>ressed it, to 
the edification of those who heard him, ** de omnibus lebw 
et quibusdam aliis.'' The villagers, who were not to be ner- 
suaded in English, were convinced in La^, and the acoool 
was no sooner q>ened than it received an accesnon of num- 
bers amounting even to a plethora. The disposition of (M 
Surly was aninently qualified for his iBok, and, indeed, **ikt 
elemenU" of pedagogism '* were lo wiwi op in him, thU 
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naiture might stand boldly forth and say, this was a"-— school- 
master. His learning was of that peculiar stamp deno- 
minated " rigmarole ;" and consisted principally of a smat- 
tering of English, and slight acquaintance with Latin. His 
Grecian erudition was confmed to the first half of the alpha- 
bet; Hebrew he knew by sight; while his knowledge of 
French was bounded by the title-page of Palairet's Gram- 
mar. And now, if X am asked by the sceptic, how a tailor 
could inherit such miscellaneous information, I can merely 
reply, that he was reported to have picked it up, together with 
an old coat, in his traveb, and to have rendered both acquisif 
tions equally subservient to his interests. 

l^i with respect to the school, he did not procuje it with 
such. facility as I have procured it for him. He previously 
8u£Sired much from the reduced state of his finances, having 
long since resigned his situation at the board of cabbage- 
munchers, fmd having nothing to supply its place. His 
pounds, ther^ore, soon melted into shillings— his compound 
glass of gin and water, at the Three Cups, degenerated into 
the simple element of water, and his Sabbath coat made its 
first appearance at a pawnbroker's, in Newport. His distress 
became at length so urgent, that he resolved to institute a 
school ; and lucky it was that he did so ; for by this time 
his flesh had commenced an action for divorce against his 
bones, while their poverty-stricken master knew nothing of 
roast beef but the tune, a circumstance which added to the 
eccentric acerbity of his disposition. 

In addition to his mental peculiarities, his ** outer man" 
was the theme of endless diversion in the village. His head» 
after his accession to the school, was usually entombed in a 
boundless conventy of wig, that frowned, like a forest in a 
hoar frost, upon his occiput, and then concentrated its pictu- 
resque dimensions into a peruque of spiral longinquity. His 
brogues, which, according to ancient tradition, once paid their 
addresses to his ankles, had long since left that neighbour- 
hood, to claim acquaintance with his knees, at which point 
they formed a pouch capable of containing, on emergency, 
articles of mastication or degludition, for at least a week. 
The rest of his dress was in strict keeping with what we have 
just described, and his Sunday coat, redeemed from the fangs 
of the pawnbroker, fluttered in pleasing undulations around 
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faim, like the frock of a young lady when it is rudely violated 
by a high wind at the corner of Marchmont-street. His well- 
worn worsted stockings, which seemed to hold in orthodox 
consternation the scriptural advice of ** wash and be clean ;" 
and were diversified, like a motion in the House of Commons, 
by frequent amendmenUy reminded the curious spectator of the 
Black Sea, with the islands sprinkled about its surfaee, and 
g|ave hints of the duration of time by the clocks, which, from 
time immemorial, had ornamented them. 

To the amateurs of eccentric exhibitions, this animal must 
have afibfded a rich treat ; and he might accordingly be seen 
at twilight, wandering along the banks of the litue village 
lake, with head inclined towards the nound, growling some 
passage of Phoedrus, or Eutropius, which he had contrived 
to pick up in the course of his travels. If, during these pere- 
grinations, he was accosted by his neighbours, he would reply 
with an unconscious vibration of the occiput, which set ois 
locks in motion like a cauliflower in a high vrind ! or grin 
with such hideous complaisance, that the interrogator wouU 
run affrighted from his presence, fully persuaded that he had 
encountered the devil and all his works. 

On Sundays it was hb usual custom to appear at dmrcfa 
enthroned in the midst of his pupils. His features were 
always cadaverous ; but when compresied, as it were, by tiie 
lightness of devotional gravity, called to mind the parch* 
ment of a drum stretched to unusual tension. The nose, 
too, contributed its share to the eccentricity of its brother fea- 
tures, and was of such inconvenient lon^nqui^, that its 
owner was once advised by a wag to tie it in a double knot 
Whether or no he took ue advice, I am not prepared to 
assert ; but have heard it affirmed as a truth, that the paridi 
clerk, on seeing it for the first time, was so alsurmed, 
that instead of saying *' Amen," he actually vociferated 
** my eyes !*' an image expressive of his astonishment. 

Such was- the animal curiosity that adorned the village of 
Carisbroke, and contrived, by dint of classical quotations, and 
hints of intellectual supremacy, to establish himself as a great 
man in the neiehbourhood, to the terror of dunces, and the 
improvement of future generations. His school, at the period 
to which this history alludes, was in its zenith of prosperity, 
for the clerk of the parish had undertaken to patronize it, and 
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even the landlord of the Three Cups (wkh reverence be he 
mentioned,) had sent his twin-sons, ad edificandum, et scar- 
Ttfieandum. This, then, was the acme of Old Sui-Iy*s supre- 
macy ; and his mind, for the first time, *' put forth the tender 
leaf* of hope," which, like the blank leaf$ in his own school- 
books, remained unsoiled by misfortune or neglect. He had 
now become one of the^knowledged dignitaries of the vil- 
Idge ; nay, to such celebrity had he attained, that, on the 
death of the exciseman, he was invited to offer himself as can- 
didate for the vacant situation. This he did ; ^ but a regard to 
truth compels me to add, that he lost his election by one vote, 
which the bribery of a pot of beer ensured to his antagonist, 
who united in his own person the offices of apothecary, accou- 
<5Eeur, and dentist. His friends, however, demandea a public 
scnitinv at the tap-room of the Three Cups ; but, as m the 
case of Sodom ana Gomorrah, there were only ten honest men 
in the village, and the successful exciseman possessed three 
votes in his official capacity of apothecary, accoucheur, and 
ilentist, the exertions of the schoolmaster and his friends were 
abcnrtive, but gained him the ill-will of his opponent, who 
omitted no opportunity of venting his malevolence. 

Now to my tale, from which I have hitherto been so long 
detained, solely in the hope of doing justice to the character 
and celebrity of " Old Surly," who is the hero of my present 
sketch. 

It happened one morning that, as if ii^ express justification 
of his nic-name, he was seized with an unusual fit of surli* 
seas, which vented itself in frequent application to the defence- 
less physiognomies of his school-boys — 

Declare, oh Muse ! in what ill-fated hour. 
Sprung his fierce rage,— from what offended power? 

In reply to this interroeation, it seems that on the ensuing 
evening he had been holdmg forth in a select circle, assembled 
as usual at the Three Cups, on the advantages of a classical 
education -, when an officious French dancine-master, who 
bad recently settled in the neighbourhood, and gave lessons 
to the young villagei-s in recompence for occasional invitations 
to dinner, enlarged on the superior merits of dancing, with 
a sneer at the original vocation of Old Surly. This was not 
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to be borne, and accordingly a wordy war ensued, in which 
the company sided with the schoolmaster. Dissatisfied, how- 
ever, with his triumph, and burning with indignation at the 
Frenchman's allusion to his former profession, he returned 
home, grunting defiance to dancing-masters, and all the bro« 
therhood of caperers. When he rose the next morning, his 
choler was still unappeased ; this, at least, was the o|unioBi>f 
his disciples, who were indulged on theoecaaon with a liberal 
allowance of birch and cane. 

At the time my narrative commences, he was eng^^ed in 
the murder of Phosdrus with his first class, when a stone, evi- 
dently directed at his wig, dashed throu^ the window, and 
effected a forcible lodgment in his coat pocket. This opened 
the floodgates of his wrath, and accordingly his two stouted 
boys were despatched to bring in the culprit, for whom, in the 
mean time, an alarming assortn^ent of birch twigs was pve« 
pared. The offender was speedily discov^ied, but screened 
irom detection by that sj^t of honor so pecidiar to yoizdi. 
A substitute was, however, provided, in the person of the 
French dancing-master, who nappened to be passing at the 
time, in his way to a neighbouring farmer, and was seized by 
the emissaries as the owner of the stray stone. 

" Oh ! heu ! and proh !*' says Syntax, are the most efiec^ 
tual means of admiration or surprise ; but oh ! heu ! and 
proh !" with all the Ihterjectionai fraternity, would £ul in 
conveying an adequate idea of the franqtorts of Old Surly, 
when he had thus found a plausible pretext for chastising the 
impertinence of his enemy. He looked at him with a most 
horrific grin, and in order to do him effecteal justice, im|NFoved 
the quanti^ as well as the quality of his instruments of flagil- 
lation. When, at length, the ichor of his countenance had 
subsided into its usual atrabilious complexion, he reiterated 
the awful exclamation of " Take him up ;" and instantly the 
carcass of the Frenchman was hoisted on the back of Uie 
strongest school-boy. The birch then descended with a sort 
of " facilis descensus avemi," and between each stripe the 
executioner ironically observed, that he had never se^i the art 
of dancing exhibited to such perfection as on the present occa- 
sion . The fiagillated Terpsichorist did indeed exhibit the most 
picturesque attitudes : he indulged his spleen in a plentifiil 
supply of sacre Dieu's, exhausted the Galic vocabulary of oatks» 
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and temiinated his execrations with our most expressivdy na- 
tional idiom, *' Got tarn." This afforded reasonable grounds 
for further discipline, and the schoolmaster, by way of majung 
an example of any one who presumed to swear in the presence 
of his boys, fairly wearied himself with the salutary labors of 
excoriation* 

Then on the desk his weary limbs he cast-^ 
For every labor must have lest at last. 

On the conclusion of this afi^ting catastrophe* the French- 
man pursued his route, " remote, unfriended, melancholy, 
slow," to the farm-house, whither he was wending at the mo- 
ment of his unholy interruption. He arrived in a state of 
deep agitation. His hair, which had been neatly powdered 
on occasion of his visit, hung down wiith petpenaieidar rigi- 
dity ; his coat flaps wantoned in the wind witn the most lau- 
dable indi£b-ence to shape ; the frills of his shirt were torn, 
and his toute ensemble gave the idea of a acarecrow which has 
been cruelly pecked by the lurds. The fanner inquired the 
cause of his agitation, and was answesed with an unconnected 
assortment of epithets. After the lapse of a few minutes, he 
was made acquainted with the circumstances of the panel- 
lation, and an adjournment was forthwith proposed to the 
Three Cups, (where all busbess of ^importance wa3 tran- 
sact,) that the sense of the community might be taken on tb^ 
subject. The publican imd farmer were of c^nion that an 
apology was undoubtedly due« while the Frenchman, " hear 
it, ye gods,'* persisted in the propriety of a challenge to 
pugilism* This, with an amendment, was acceded to ; and 
the exciseman of the parish, whom we have before mentioned 
as the successful rival and enemy of the pedagogue, volun- 
teered the delivery of the cartel. 

It was a delightful evening ; and his route to the " Semi- 
nary for Young Gentlemen,'* lay through the most seques- 
tered parts of ^e village* The evening sun had sunk below 
the wave, and already had the stock-4ove commenced her 
** wood-notes wild.'' As he entered the copse, twilight had 
stole over the landscape, and in the cahn tranquillity of the 
hour might be heard the drawling voices <4 ^9, boys ascend- 
ing on the gale« tik£ th^ bu^y hu]n of mgiinUiia be^s. Far 
Kk 3 
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above the ceneral compass of Intonation rose the harsh twang 
of Old Suny, and gave no incorrect idea of the croaking of a 
bull-frog in ^e agonies of parturition. 

On entering the school-room, the exciseman directed his 
steps towards ue master's desk, who was surrounded as usual 
by his pupils, and had not yet recovered the indignation of 
the morning. He delivered his message, and was merely ho- 
nored in reply with a *' take him up.'^ The boys understood 
the mandate, and obeyed it with laudable adroitness. The 
same discipline was then repeated, but with such spirit, that 
the schoolmaster was actually reported to have strained his 
arm, an inconvenience which he manfully repressed in his 
praiseworthy attempts to do justice to the hide of the excise- 
man ; and if, indeed, that man *' chasteneth him whom he 
loveth," the love of the pedagogue for his victim must have 
been of the tenderest nature. As yet, however, I am unpre- 
pared to assert so heretical a doctrine ; and can merely afl&m, 
that after a few more salubrious disciplinings, the untrussed vic- 
tim was ^rmitted to gird up his loins and flee, which was no 
sooner said than done. Bnmful of wrath, he returned to the 
Three Cups, vowing vengeance on the schoolmaster who had 
punished, and the Frenchman who had despatohed him on so 
hazardous an expedition. The Terpsichonst replied only by 
a caper, emblematical of his calling, and endeavoured to quiet 
his adversary by manual application to his own parts, whidi 
had been similarly invadea. But the exciseman, like honest 
Saul before his conver«on, ** yet breathed out threatenings 
and 'slaughter" against the dancing-master, who, with a 
j^iz of rueful len^, exclaimed at last *' Ah, Monsieur Ex- 
ciseman, dis vagabond be dam flogger : — he flog me — ^flog yoa 
— flog de toute village." 

The story soon got wind, to the disparagement of the exco- 
riated sufierers. It traversed the whole neighbourhood, and 
idflforded frequent mirth to the peasants at the Three Cups. 
Infinite reverence was henceforth expressed for the school- 
master, who held his head higher than ever at these two-fold 
instances of his prowess. As for the publican, who by some 
strange mistake considered himself a wag, he despatched all 
his sons in succession to the seminaty, and often repeated the 
anecdote of the flagellation, to the delight of strangers who 
fesided a day or two at his inn. He acquired at last such 
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notoriety, that his story actually rivalled his ale, which tra- 
dition had allowed to be excellent ; and the oathetic ejacula- 
latlons of the Frenchman, as mimicked by tnis honest land- 
lord, passed in due course Of time into a proverb, so that when 
the villagers intended to discuss the merits of a disciplinarian, 
they would say ** dis vagabond be dam flogger — he flog me — 
flog you — flog de toute village." 

Laurentius Crab-tree ! Laurentius Crab-tree ! my soul is 
exceeding sorrowful, when I recall the misfortunes of thine 
age. If, however, I omit the mention of them, I shall be 
doing injustice to thy character, which must be exhibited in 
its varied modifications of acerbity and softness. 

A few years had now elapsed from the period of this famous 
flagellation, (which, by the bye, formed an epoch in the vil- 
lage annals,) when an honest farmer, by name Kenedy, Qame 
with his sister Deborah to reside in the neighbourhood. This 
same Kenedy was a well-meaning but irritable sort of per- 
sonage, resembling in his corporeal dimensions, Magog, the 
eiant of GuildhaU, when, according to ancient tradition, he 
jumped down from his pedestal, and dined at the same table 
with the aldermen. It was his practice every evening to join 
the assembly at the Three Cups, where the schoolmaster, as 
president of the socie^, was installed in his arm-chair. Here 
he enjoyed himself with indefatigable perseverance, and when 
attacked by his sister with his partiality to taverns, used to 
reply, with Falstafl*, " What ! shall I not take mine ease at 
mine ownmnV 

Miss Deborah Kenedy, unlike her brother, was the very 
pink of piety. She was once reported to have been pretty, 
and to have fallen a prey to the snares of a young lawyer* 
Her appearance, however, which was an antidote to love, 
should have screened her from such scandal ; for " look on 
her face, and you'll forget it all." She had now attained the 
discreet age of forty, and having long since given up the 
world, or the world having long since given up her, resolved 
to devote her exclusive attention to the next. With this view 
she retired one night to rest, and woke the next morning a 
saint, or, as she prettily termed it, ** a babe in grace." A 
methodist who lived in the neighbourhood was instantly con^ 



suited, and after a careful investigation of the symptoms, pro- 
nounced that the ^ babe" had had a call, and sung a pair of 
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psalmt to her glorMcation. From this time the good lady 
waxed provd^ingly pious. She composed bymns in the n^t- 
teason, indited sundry sermons, spoke of the thing that was 
godly, made a collection of texts, clothed herself with sack- 
doth and ashes, like Evangelist in *' Pilgrim's Progress," 
and in spite of the comman£Dent ** Thou shalt do no mur- 
der," murdered Ecclesiastes in a poetical paraphrase. 

She had not been long in the neighbourhood, when die 
devotional appearance of Old Surly, as he sat among his 

SujhIs at church, excited her attention. The gravity of his 
eportment pleased her, and particularly his thorougfa-baa 
recitation of the psalmlings, or uttle psalms, of the day. She 
accordingly requested an introduction, and appeared to take 
much interest in the serious tendency of his conversation, fie 
seemed equally interested ; indeed, how could he help being 
smitten by so much goodness ? The first symjptom he gave of 
a tender nature, was m the improvement of his " outer man," 
and the clemency of his scholastic punishments. His visits, 
too, to the Three Cups, were gradually discontinued, until 
Kenedy became irritated by his neglect, and the pul>lican 
removed his children ftom the school. 

From this time his moroseness slowly, but surely, abated. 
He grew more thoughtful than ever, and looked boUi bilioas 
and interesting. He rambled about the copse early in ^ 
morning, and late at night, and relaxed in his wonted atten- 
tion to the school. Oh ! love, love ! thou art a devil of an 
aflUction ! But was this love real, or was it only feigned, in 
order to work upon the feelings of the gentle Miss Deborah 1 
« In sooth I know not"—- certain it b that she heard of it, 
and pitied accordingly. But it was in school-time ^t this 
love of Old Surly displayed itself in the strongest light. By 
the perpetual recurrence of his thoughts to Miss De^rah, her 
name was ever on his lips, and produced strange blunders, — 
so much so, indeed, that on reaaingwith his boys the first ode 
of Horace, he unwittingly commenced, 

Deborah, atavis edita regibus. 

A mistake which covered him with blushes, and elicited a sly 
grin from his pupils. His afiection now increased to an 
alarming extent, and when he reflected on the income of 
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MiBi Deborah, ^nd the well^stocked him of h^r brother, he 
indulged himself in the most delicious fantasies. With love 
comes poetry, and, strange to say, our hero no sooner became 
a lover than he waxed poetical ; and, in the impetuosity of 
his transports, commenced a copy of hexameters to his flame, 
of which only the first line is extent, 

Deborah, cara mihi, carissima Deborah, salve! 

The composition of these poetics proved a solve to his per* 
turbed spirits, and together with other symptoms, which I can- 
not stop to enumerate, betokened some great event, the crisis 
of whicn was at hand. 

As he was seated one morning at his desk, revenging^ on 
the cheeks of his pupils some fancied slight of his mistress, a 
hurried messenger announced that Farmer Kenedy had left 
home, and that Miss Deborah was anxious to have a little 
spiritual conversation with him. His eyes brightened at the 
intelligence, and in the warmth of the moment he indulged 
his boys in a whole holiday, while he himself retired to 
adonize for the occasion. 

To have seen him as, ** dressed all in his best," he wound 
along the banks of the lake that skirted the farm of Kenedy, 
would have extracted a smile from the (ice of Apollyon. He 
had brushed up his wig with studied neatness, and, in order 
to augment the fleecy whiteness of the locks, sprinkled them 
with the contents of a pounce box. On the summit appeared 
a hat, which, compared with the immensity of the wig on 
which it was placed, gave the idea of a fly perched on the 
apex of a parched eg?. The remainder of his garments were 
equally singular, and, in fact, from the way in which he 
caught the wind as he passed, he might be denominated a 
walking ventilator. 

After a hurried walk he arrived, and was ushered into the 
drawing-room of his fair religionist. She was seated on the 
sofa, and received him with easy negligence. An animated 
conversation then ensued, which, after divers divergings, 
settled into a dispute upon Platonic affection. The lady was 
here in her element ; she harangued veiy sensibly on the plea- 
sures of love unconnected with sinfulness, while the OMtre- 
porous concupiscence of Old Surly, who leered with an 
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amorous obKquity of viaion, gave the denial to her aBaertioits. 
Several times in the course of the discuBsion he rose aad 
resumed his seat, sighed with orthodox precision, snufied the 
air like a mountain goat, until, unable any longer to surauress 
his emotions, he fell on his knees and made a formal declara- 
tion of love. Heavens and earth ! what did he not Yoci* 
ferate 1 He raved about her charms, swore by her two eyes» 
(she had but one,^ and concluded by offering to fling his wig 
and fortune at her feet. 

At this instant, while the heated pulse and swelling bosom 
of the old girl, (I beg her pardon, I should have said young 
lady,) attested her sympathy, the door opened, and in rushed 
Ken^y, followed by the excoriated exciseman, who, as it 
appears, had seen Old Surly enter the house, ai^ had gi?en 
an exaggerated statement to the farmer. The schoolmaster 
rose from his knees, while Kenedy attacking him with the epi« 
thets of " an old goat — a phenomenon of concupiscence — a 
cornucopia of lechery," rained a heavy shower of blows upon 
his carcase. A battle instantly ensued. The fanner attached 
the schoolmaster, while Miss Deborah, unwilling to be neg- 
lected, fought with alarming intrepidity ; and ol»erving, that 
the Lord had commanded her to take the part of the go^, 
even as Jaal drove the nail into the temj)!^ of Sisera, drove 
her own nails into the cheeks of the exciseman. As for the 
poor fla^Uant, after a slight struggle, he remained in a state 
of passive obedience, while hb fair virago, incensed at his 
timidity, and rendered desperate by passion, attacked his nose 
with infinite despatch. 

This — ^this was the unkindest cut of all, , 

For when the noble Laurence saw her scratch. 
Ingratitude, more strong than Deborah's arms. 
Quite vanquished him ; tlien burst his mighty heart. 
And— in his kerchief muffling up his nose. 
Which all the while ran blood— Old Surly felL 

There are some callous dispositions to whom disgrace is but 
the inconvenience of the moment. This was not the case 
vidth the schoolmaster, who could not hear his name branded 
with ridicule, and see his establishment drop away by degrees, 
without feeling compunction for the cause, The exciaeman. 
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to6» boasted every where of hU revenge, and took all of^r- 
tanities of intuiting lum. This could not last ; his morose- 
ness subsided into melancholy, and, neglected in his old ag<e^ 
and worn down with a sense of his degradation, he died of a 
broken heart ; while the exciseman and French dancing -master 
followed him to the grave, as a token that their enmity had 
died with him. He was buried in the church mentioned in 
the opening description, and on the green sod was placed a 
marble slab with this brief memorial : — 

Laurentius Crab-tree, 

OWit A.D.MDCCLXXXIV. 

^tat. 55. 

The school aftn* his decease was deserted, and gradually 
became the melancholy ruin which it now appears. I could 
be very sentimental on the occasion, but am in a desperate 
hurry to come to the end of my story. Suffice it to say, that 
the exciseman and French dancing-master still continued in 
the village, while the publican and Kenedy were appointed 
joint presidents of the club, in the room of the defunct peda- 
gogue. As for Miss Deborah, she found diat not even her 
brother's influence could preserve her reputation for chastity, 
but consoled herself by reflecting 'that man is bom to vilipend 
as the sparks fly upvi^uds. Feeling, however, that she was 
held in general contempt, she observed one day, that the Lord 
had commanded her to sojourn in a foreign land, whither she 
shortly afterwards retired, to the satisfaction of her kinsfolk 
and acquaintance. 

And now, gentle reader, my narrative is concluded, and if 
any one doubts its authenticity 

I tell him, if a clergyman, he lies. 

Should captains the remark, or scholars fnake. 

They also lie too (under a mistake). 

But the best way of ascertaining the fact, will be for the 
inquisitive reader to visit in person the scenes I have described. 
He will there find the Three Cups still in existence, and the 
remembrance of the schoolmaster still cherished in the neigh- 
bourhood. Nay, so fresh is his memory, that a few years 
since, his ghost was seen by one of his old pupils to stalk 
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titrnugh tbe M.>h(»l-rQcnn, with the intcntioa, no doubt, 
lopoking after UU Phtieslnis, whicl^ he ref^fiesUx! shoiiJd 1 
banud with bim. He waa met by Uie pHrtnh clerk, whoui J 
interrogated in Latia, and eJi3Ctrlfied with his claif^ical prol 
ciiency. " But this was ao wonder," ^aid a uotonous wag- : 
the village, to whom the ane^^ote wa^i related, " for a dec 
maji would natural) j wish to ?ipeak in adaod language/' 



A FRAGMENT. 

And mytwlthoiit our bQpen.itithAiit out fr«T^ 
WithiHit I he home ih&t |itljrLited love endcany 
Wilhoul tht; imile fmni partial Twawly won^ 
Oil what were man 1 a wcyrtd witboiaCa lun* 

Who can the portrait of a »nile ponrtrnyp 

Or who the limits of its power define T 
Or is there one, on whom this goBiat raj 

Has nev^r doLgn'd b6iij|^itntly to shine, 
Like morning aun-beama on tlxe verdant gladCi 
Chasing afar night's cold and dewy shade 1 

There b not one. whose warm romantic soul 
Haa not imbib'd tbe animating draught,^ — 

Who has not the tmnsparent bhsa-briumi^d bowl. 
With an unsatiating aidor quaB^'d, 

And felt the rays of rapture o'er him steal » 

Beyond die power of language to reveaL 

There i& within the smile a mysdc spetl 

That sweetens lifers embitter'd cup «f woes, — 

A Ijeam, whose Juatrous power can oft dispel 

The shade which round the cup afHi<;tion Ihrows,- — 

A manding Rower, widi blossoms sweet and fair. 

That gilds life's paths and hides the tliorns of caje. 

As flow'reu wild oo verdant lueads and hilts, 
Thdr golden' heads and honied cujis esrpand 

To drink the pearly showers which Iteaven distils 
On all around with itfi benigriant hajid - 

Bo Tourtab Uafik in syien ploasure^s rayfi 

To fiip die smite which every toil repays. 
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SECOND CHILDISHNESS. 

Latt scene of all, 
Thatends this strange eventful history. 
Is s^ond cliildishness, and mere oblivion $ 
Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans eveiy thing. 

The closing scene of human existence, heing described by 
privations, seems but a mere subject for the ingenuity of the 
painter ; nevertheless the melancholy picture of human infir- 
mity in its last stage, was, perhaps, never more feelingly repre- 
sented, than it has been by Mr. Stothard. We contemplate a 
figure destitute of all the means of enjoyment, — " sans teeth, 
sans eyes, sans taste, sans every thing" that can make life 
desirable to the possessor ! — incapable of self motion, or of 
applying to his own use those ailments which are necessary to 
preserve him from returning to the dust uf which he was form- 
ed : Fulviset umbra sumus. How admirably is this situation 
described by the dying Mortimer : — 

Those eyes — ^like lamps whose wasting oil is spent — 

Wax dim, as drawing to their exigent : 

Weak shoulders, overborne with burth'ning grief ; 

And pithless arms, like to a withered vine, 

That droops his sapless branches to the gromid : 

Yet are these feet — ^whose strengthless stay is numb, 

Unable to support this lump of clay — 

Swift-tnnged with desire to get a grave. 

As witting I DO other comfort, have. — Henfy VL 

And a passage veiy similar to this, Shakspeare puts into the 
mouth of the old John of Gauiiti in allusion to the bani^ment 
of his son : — 

For, ere the six years that he hath to spend, 

Can change their moons, and bring their times about. 

My oil-dry'd lamp, and time bewasted light, 

Shall be extinct with age, and endless night. — Richard IJ, 

As it is from our several senses that we derive all the plea- 
sures of the present life, to them, perhaps, we are indebted for 
the consciousness of existence itself ; what can be more hu- 
miliating to the dignity and extravagant pride of man, than 
the total loss, or very considerable decay of those organical 
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inloU of joy and delights'! Such a period Shakspeare antici- 
pates as tne necessary result of protracted years -, a period 
which Pope has admirably described : — 

Life protracted is protracted woe« 
Time hovers o*er, impatient to destroy, 
And shuts up all the passages of joy : 
In vain their gifts the bounteous seasons pour. 
The fruit autumnal, and the vernal flower. 
With listless eyes the dotard views the store ; 
He views and wonders that they please no more. 
Now palls the tasteless meats, and joyless wines. 
And luxury, with sighs, her slave resigns. 
Approach, ye minstrels, tty the soothing strain. 
And 3rield the tuneful lemtives of pain : 
No sound, alas ! would touch th' impervious ear. 
Though dancing mountains witnessed Orpheus near ; 
Nor lute, nor lyre, his feeble powers attend. 
Nor sweeter music of a virtuous friend. 

To this state of human imbecility Lucretius likewise refers 
in the third book of his poem : — 

When the weak limbs, in life's concluding stage. 
Feel the chill touches of benumbing age : 
When bows the body 'neath the weight of years« 
Then droops the mind, a prey to groundless fears : 
The dnveller dictates, ever in the wrong, 
And folly falters on the palsied tongue. 

W. Shepherd. 

'* Every period," says Cicero, "excepting the last, is 
marked out by certain and defined limits : old age alone has 
no precise and determined boundary. That dbtaste whidi 
is felt, in passing through the several stages of our present 
being, ana to which Jacques, the moralizing satiri&t, allodtt, 
must, it should seem, necessarily render life itself, in the doss 
of its latest period, no longer desirable. When we have en- 
jojred the satisfactions peculiar to the last stage of human 
existence, till we have no longer any relish remaining for themi 
it is then that Death, * the utmost course where human sor* 
row ends,' may be considered as a mature and seasonably 
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RYDDIE MORTON'S PROPHECY. 

A LEGEND OF MINSTER. 

When the dry phraseology of a day-book, and the tedious 
routine of the money market have excited the nerves to as 
deplorable a maximum as Dr. Bell ever attempted to cure, the 
imagination naturally suffers itself to float back to the beau- 
teous antiquities, sunless avenues, picturesque com-flelds, 
and dancing rivulets, for which the country has acquired some 
portion of eminence. — It is then that the stock-jobber assumes 
a partial recoveir from his feverish and inveterate specula- 
tions, reads Mr. firitton on Sunday, and, after becoming dis- 
gusted v^ith Charles Wright, determines to see the sun set on 
Canterbury Cathedral. On his way o'er the blue waves, that 
hurry.him from the dim and invariable seclusion of the count- 
ing-house, he points at the towers of Reculver, talks of a posi- 
tive inundation on that part of the coast, eulogizes in the most 
exaggerating flippancy of expression the renowned splendor of 
Becket's altar, and of the Black Prince, mutters of ** ashes 
that make it holier,*' and then, to give his visionary calcula- 
tions the lordly emolument of a coup-de-grace, asks if it were 
not an exceedingly figurative quotation from Counsellor Shiel ! • 
But, as Uiis moonstruck speculator advances into the countiy, 
his notions of sepulchral magnificence gradually diminish, 
and his spirit dilates on the entranced musings which a few 
solitary walks would suggest to him. He feels the loftiest ani- 
mation in exploring the stately clifis that form a vast belt on 
the sea-shore, of accumulating traditions from the lips of the 
peasantry,— of meditating on the obsolete epitaphs that lie 
scattered in the church-yard, or surveying, m a small skiff, 
the perspective grandeur of Dungeness. Such a man will, at 
the expiration of his pilgrimage, return home with a settled 
composure of mind and body, — obtain an insertion of his 
lucubrations in the Monthly Magazine, and review his tour 
with unbridled gratification. He will need no medicine to 
invigorate his ap])etite, or require any stimulant to qualify his 
nerves for the fatigue of commercial business ; and even the 
quaint phraseology of a day-book, will, to him, appear a 
pleasing relaxation from an agreeable amusement 

My friend Clarence was an illustration of the theory on 
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n-bicli I bave been indurod to ground my remaiks. He 
had doubte«j the eitistejtci? of ihc gold sptiTS of ^t^ic Blad 
Priifcce, — tnblakeTi the stiluc of a worlhj dc!W5on for 
Thoma=i ^ Bcckct, — imposed ^lenee od the prosinp CoDj^e of 
the beadle, mikd thrown dowQ th€ ahafi of mi old ]peDii9n t 
He was in a stale of extreme agitation * heti he arrived at oiy 
residence; — he mcessanily talLcd tif ennui » — evinced a dis- 
like to dtat indnstrious fittJe antiquaiy, Mr. Bnlton, and 
swrfte of tike old chroniclers as ab&uf d and bombastic 1 Eirl 
ij»e space of a lew da^ mellowed his [tetalent dismsition intfl 
a beauteous tmnf|uilii(j% — a calm which seemed to proceed 
from the ci hilars ting atmosphere that the iaie of Shepjiy 
afFufded* In the shadow* of the ^ant trees "■ tossing Umh 
everlasting arm K,'* hifi jipirit melted into a delicious^ dream«hkG 
reverie ; aod while he gazed oti the rippling^ eddies of Ik 
ocean, his heart partook of their clear and distinct loneline^. 
To him the solitary rambles of a serene evening, or a moon 
Hj^ht night, were a rich source of deep and enlivening studj, 
and to ium ini|iiarted a frcshnes*^ that, blse the ndnbowj ap|>ear' 
ed magnificently radiant amid the dark doods of a worldly e)f- 
istence. My friend Clarence soon ast^ertained the importaDtt 
of tlie proverb, that *' all is not gold that glitters ;" for^ from 
the uiisophisticatciS cnnversatitm of the native peasanUy, lie 
gleaned more tales, traditions, and Tcmarkahle c^'onts, tbar 
the minster beadle, or the parish chronicler waxiUi have en- 
pressed their willingness to relate. It is then appaieaO) 
obvious, that an association widi the agricukurai con im unit} 
resalts to the emolument of tlje carious and soitiquajiap ua- 
Tellefj — nay, more tlian either a twelvemonth at Canterbu^. 
or an eitact acqnaiutancc with old Camdon wou^d be likely li: 
efltTt, 

llow was the morning of the twenty -fiflii of Jtily t Ot. 
delightful ! it could not have been represented to a bcltti 
advantage had it figtired on the fly deaf of a young lady's 
album. It aUnrcd the imagination into a sunny parailiiC; 
which teemed with nothing else hut the faiiy creations o\ 
Claude and L. E. L. TLui-e was an elfin music ia the 
waves J — the clouds resembled no muny liright shicUK— anil 
the sea- si idls reposed on the golden sand, like a group i> 
Mr. Croker*s fajries T On swch a day, nothing of maltria 
weight eoulJ have induced ns to re™ti at home. My friem 
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Clarence and myself proceeded to Minster in a small plea- 
sure boat. 

Our comjMinions were three in number ; — an old grinning 
gentleman, in a snuff-colored coat, a young student of the 
Inner Temple, and a tall nervous fishmonger, with a most 
notorious pnysiognomy. After discussing the merits of the 
dinner they had taken at Sheemess, the waterman pointed out 
the white steeple of Minster church, — " Mayhap, ffemmen," 
said he, resting on his oar, " mayhap youVe heard of an old 
knight, — a queer kind of fellow, who was buried in that 
church/' 

'* Of Robert de Shurland," replied the young student, 
'* yes, he was created a knight-banneret by Edward the First." 

** Egad," you're correct," said the old gentleman, button- 
ing up his snuff-colored preserver, and meUowing his features 
into a sly mysterious grin, — *• egad, you're correct !'* and 
then he suffered his mouth to expand so magnificently, that 
an accurate observer would have deemed him Blackwood's 
* Man vidth the Mouth.' 

*' And perhaps, gemmen, you've heard the roundabout 
story connected with the old knight ;— how he swam across 
this part of the Channel, to obtain pardon for burying a live 
priest." ' 

" Positively," replied my friend Clarence ; I could relate 
ft to a letter: the cSnque Ports were then in high repute." 

*' A tradition, which does not conduce to the excellent qua- 
lities of the knight," observed the young student, ** is at pre- 
sent sounding in my ears ; but, as I do not retain it' with 
sufilicient accuracy, I should esteem a relation of it." 

" Curious, indeed !" ^aid the old gentleman,^** but a word 
or two from Grose would do wonders for you." 

" I place considerable reliance on the Scotch antiquary," 
returned Clarence ; and he thus commenced his tale. 

«* The old church of Minster affords an ample gratification 
to all grades of visitors. The common air, which breathes 
around it, is distinguished by a deep and silent sanctity, and 
the broad glare of sunlight, which its festooned windows ad- 
mit, only aggravates the solemn antiquity of its ihterior ; and, 
to use an expression of Lord Byron, * reposes like hope upon 
a death-bed.' The visionary, the fox-hunting esquire, the 
poet in Bubibus, and the snarUng disciple of a Saxon chronic 
1.12 
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dar, yviU he«d Ihe quaiat pbrnstsology of Tom Sauod^is, it^ 
historiaii.nntliasinuch raptenthmasm aB a precocious child; 
and though Uie loquacious old fellow is wotit to burnish ^ 
Lis tales with a tinge of hia own ingenious creation, they are, 
neverthdess, swallowed with the most evident syiaptoma o! 
a grt^eUy and excited appetite. Among the inexhaustible 
mine which veteran Tom unc^lofies for the edification of itchia^ 
connoisBeure, the legend of Sir Robert Shurland is, perhap 
tlie proeinium of a doien others. The helmet, pennon, am 
gloves of this knight, were lately removed from the south aisle 
and his &pura have been pocketed by a scientific stock-broler 
who has promised to produce them on the slij^hteat matter o 
controversy. The ancestors of this aame Stf Robert Shurlani 
held considerable manors on the i^aud, and in con&«quijJif:< 
of the alacrity which the knight manifested in raising vas&al 
for the protection of royalty, the ting conhrmed him an eiten 
sive freeholder by court charier i he, moreover, possessed no an; 
ntlier valuable hbertiea* But the treasured incident thai hi 
feudered tlie amiable knight so famous, is one of a wilder anc 
more singular character. The idea of burying a live priest 
will certainly appear some^ivhat barbarous to posterity y bu 
when we consider the ingenious expedient which the knigb 
undertook to redeem his disgrace,* we shall probably av« 
there were more heroes than we iind in Hollingshed* It i; 
aaid, tliat^ being fearful of the wrath of King >Idward, h 
devised a project which liie wild spirit of the timea so fre 
quently supplied ■ with a plume on his helmet, a shield anc 
lance on his leflarm, and an ample profusion of blazonry inter 
spersed o'er his mail-coat^ he mounted his favorite horse, and 
as the ship of his royal liege was then anchored at bome (lis 
lance from llie sea- shore, he performed three evolutions around 
it. Nor were liia hopes of pardon rendered void i— Kin;; 
Edward, who was an exceedingly brave warrior, admiied ihi 
intrepidity that Sir Robert had evinced^ ajid readily con- 
descended to grant hb request. It is rumoured, moreover, 
by the most ill ustrio^ia gossips of Minster, that the amiiible 
knight concealed the scroll of his soverei^'n^s favor in his htpi 
steel gauntlet. I have heard Mr. Saunders speak uf the seal 
c? the Cinque Forts, representing Sir Robert on hi^ horse, and 
perhap the latter incident may be a corroboration of bis lesii- 
njony, though, if 1 were to gnonad any tidiance au the ifUd 
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oocunenoes with which Tom ooBtrives to swell out his tales, 
I might probably incur the indignation of more tntiquaries 
than I am now endeavoring to ([ratify. Having thus explain- 
ed myself, I shall proceed : — Sir Robert Shurland landed on 
the picturesque division of the coast which expands on our 
right hand : you will perceive it is defended by a most magni* 
fi^nt barrier of difis. Beneath those bright shaggy cli£&, 
and in a hut of her own construction, dwelt an old woman, 
who had obtained much sanctity for her ingenious predictions* 
Mr. Saunders has more than once asserted that her name wat 
Kyddie Morton, and, to excite the enthusiasm of the specu* 
lative connoisseur, he alludes to the rude and almost ineligible 
letters, R. M. which he says were graven on the rock by the 
witch. Although it has been suggested to him that the cha- 
racters might have been etched out by a seaman of the 
blockade, and intended as the initials of Royal Marines, who 
are generally pretty rife on the coast, he still adheres to the 
opinion which he has already advanced. This beldame was 
rendered eminent by the venerable dip^iw of her aspect ; and 
when the knight saw her approach lum, he is said to have felt 
some portion of terror and reverence. Her white shining 
locks, clustered o'er her forehead with a peculiar wildness — 
the depth of intense fervor that dwelt in her unshrinking eye, 
and the faded grandeur of her habiliments were, perhaps, cal- 
culated to excite some fearful reBections in the mind of Sir 
Robert : these, however, he attempted to disguise, and, dis- 
mounting from his charger with his dripping pennon, he said, 
'' Mother, I hope thine oracles are auspicious." 

" Nay, bright sir, returned the beldaume, " I can give thee 
but a dark and early destiny. The horse, which hath this 
day restored thee to thine honors and thy halls, shall jvove 
but a Sony friend after all.'' 

** How, Ryddie ! exclaimed the knight ; by my good lance 
I cannot construe thee.'' 

"A day is appointed," said the witch ; " it shall come 
like an angel-visitant in all its beauty ; but the worse for thee, 
Robert, thy horse shall lay thee in the dust \" 

*' Sooner shall I lay him," returned the knight, with an 

immoderate laugh ; and he instantaneously inserted his short 

dirk in his charger's body. " Thus the dauntless triumph !" 

sdid Sir Robert; •*! apprehend no harm from my horse, 

l1 3 
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mother ; for perchance thou vitt, «re bag, behold hk bleflchcd 
bones tn the mooalight." 

A year had now rolled away smre tbia occurrence, and the 
prediction of the sybil had waxed less powerful in the mind 
of Sir Robert : it was at the conclusion ef a wassail, which 
he had celebrated with bcuioiiial magnificeoce, that be chanced 
to stray aioo^ the &ea-shore with his guests. The knight 
added a M$t to the ramble, by relating the droll circumstaiice 
by whi«h he regained his patrimonial estates. *' Ha!" he 
crclainied, *' gallant wassaillers, ye perceive I speak not with 
lyinff lip, for here rests my brave charger : ne saved my 
kni^thood, honest beast ; for had he not borne me thrice 
round the ship of his draad liege, ihe king, 1 might to this 
day have been an outcast, without panoi^ly or pennon : — h* 
deserved a nobler fate than be received irom my hand, poar 
fellow !^^ 

As he thus j^ve an ample gcope to bis feelings, be kicked 
his hoT6e with seeming indiflerence, and a bone, that pra- 
imded from the cranium, entered into his foot. At first he 
treated the wound with apparent unconcern ; but the uimkll- 
ful tTcatment of the monkish practitioners allowed it to pro- 
ceed to intense mortification. Sit Robert Shurland died, 
and, by those who had partook of his hospitahty , he was uni- 
ifersaUy lamented. To the monks of tlie Grey Finn he be- 
queathud the tax- money which he was accustoitied to receive 
from the smacks that fished in the Channel \ and to the vas^ 
sals that held tea«re on his manorial lands he granted exten- 
MTB liberties* At the foot of bis tomb, a horse's head is rudely 
sculptured, and the mificbicvous dispositions of the village 
children have increased its utter ugliness* Were the knight- 
banneret permitted to enioy a second ejiistence on earth, you 
may positively aver that his wrath would be directed at Tom 
Saunders for removing his blazoned spurs/* 

^* Ah !'* said the old gentleman, giving a prolonged emphasis 
to the word, and enveloping his chin in a suk comforter ; " its 
all good, that's certain ; but give me Oliver Goldsmith ^ and 
the fiooi's Head, iiv Easteheap," 

The old gentlenuin concluded his observations with a most 
exhilarating laugh ; and my friend Claiencc retiTcd to the 
stern nf the boat, lo sketch an outline of the church. 

^^f- R]Dafh.uuHlAtrOUBflfi£. 
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STANZAiS. 

'Tis sweet to be, nigh the darkling sea 
When the rippling billows are foaming, 

Tis sweet to hear the lone sailor's cheer, 
As o'er the wide waste he*s roaming. 

But sweeter still, the soft magic thrill, 

When on the midnight ocean. 
Sad music's sound, awakes all around, 

'Mid the surge's measured motion.^ 

Hark ! on the breeze, that sweeps the- trees ^ 

It swells like a spirit's crying ; 
Now dies away, as the set of day, 

On the distant tempest sighingv. 

Sure if spirits weep, while in rosy sleep. 

Worn man is wrapped profound. 
Like their wail must be, an the moon-lit^sea. 

Soft music's seraphic sound. . 

But yet to those strings, perhaps there, sings. 

Some spirits sunk in sorrow, 
And tells its tale, to the passing gale. 

Sad solace from thence to borrow. 

Broken spirit sing, till old ocean rin^. 
While o'er the wave thou'rt speeding, 

Tis pleasant to weep, while the world s asleep. 
And the broken heart is bleeding. 

But if joy inspire, that angelic lyre, 

That softens the silent nighty 
It accordeth well, with an angel's knell. 

To wake man from his slumbers light. 

And though to the strings, soft yon spirit sings, 

Yet 'tis like the trumpet's sound, 
1 hat shall send a peal, from hi^h heaven to hell. 
And wake all in death's empire bound. 
J>ublin. G. 
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A SONG. 

OMllTS-P tH LOCKUART^B '* £PAHl£n BALlAlifr,'' 

The sword's on thy tbigh^ 

And the ]iluTne*s o'er thy brow ! 

Though I liuttcr and sigh, 
l^m in love with thee now* 

The bonnGrs and trumpets 

Como gallantly on, 
And (he spears of the warriors 

Glial Lack ia the sun. 

I've given thee a baldricj 
And I've pven thee a glove ; 

Then, by holy St. Mary, 
Don't forfeit Ihy love t 

i have looked on the heiivGn, 
And I've looked on the s^ ; 

'Tis trucj the euq^s proud, 
But thou'rt prouder than he ! 

In glittering Caslile 

Thou hfist won much renown^ 
And no spear at the Too may 

Can dash with thine owd. 

Tbou lovest mc noWj 

Butj ^hea tljou*rt afar^ 
Thy love ra^y fade from thee. 

Like the light of a star. 

All I aak then lb this :— ' 

Whea ihou'rt gone o'er the sea, 

May the glove and tlte baldric 
liemind me of thee ! 
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REFLECTIVE SENTENCES. 

FROM THE FRENCH OP M. LE VICOMTE D* ARLIKCOtTRT, 
AUTHOR OF " THE RBNEGADE/' ** IPHBOE," &C 

There is a great likeness between the unfeeling and cruel 
man ; both are inhuman. A reconciliation is effected — a 
friendship is almost established — an alliance is closely formed 
between the man, whose hand dares every thing, and him 
whose heart fools nothing. 

Seek not in the soul of man for' sacrifices and devotion, — 
for resignation and love ; they are to be found only in wo- 
man's heart. 

Holy Piety, {H'otecting guide to the pilgrims of this earthly 
vale, when thou deignest to enUghten man with thy pure and 
consoling ray, thou art a communication between the two 
worlds ; thou gildest the chain of his days. 

Ye, who have been smitten by misfortune, if your life is 
reproachless, how many consolations are there for you in this 
fugitive life 1 The divine arbiter rewards, and eternity awaits 
you. 

Ye, who are sullied by crime, when adversity befalls you, 
have your souls one hope — is there one consolation for your 
misfortunes 1 The Sovereign Judge will punish, and eternity 
will also be your doom. 

Men are made, it is true, all of the same dull compound, 
but an immense interval separates the vulgar i oul from the 
sublime inspirations of genius. 

Amcmg men, a name changes nature : a mere word com- 
mands fate ; rank precludes happiness ; feeling is fettered by 
prerogative ; and often a mere title alters the. whole natuie of 
man. 

When two tender, enthusiastic, and faithful hearts are tied 
by misfortune, the more they suffer, the more they. love. 

The present is nothing to man ; every thing tends to prove 
to him that he is formed for futurity. 

Trust in Providence, who will watch over you ; and be not 
cast down by misfortune. 

In the spring of life there are no direatening aspects — ^no 
stormy skies — no dark shadows; misfortune even has its 
charms, and grief its smile. Man is then like a perfumed 
vase, which, receiving in its bosom a thousand difi^rent ob- 
jects, scents them all, even the very poisons. 
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Look back into your own aoula, ask your h(^art3, consul 
^our conBdences, and submit to th(?u- dictates. 

Tlie guspcl, a moamnent of peace ^ happm€*E, and compaa 
sioD, which prescribes no laws but tho:^ of love, is lite 
heavenly gnte, from which sublime voices aJone pioce^, aw 
wliich only opens on pala^s of glory. 

Whatever be the rank or name of mortals^-whatever genla 
heaven xnay have conferred od Ihem, sufTering is always tlu 
Jot of life f it h like a funeral pall, which endeavonrs, iindfi 
its glittering: decorations, to conceal its black texture. 

Nature and religion > equally suhUme, both powerful com 
rorteiSj pc^sess a secret balm for the heaviest sorrows. 

It almost always happens, that men's good^ as well as bad 
qualities, are projwrtioned to the elements of their existence 

Great men have §reat faults j nothing do they possess bu 
in extremes* 

A nation degnided is half conquered. 

Every thin? changes form and place, but nothing in thi 
uuiverie perishes. 

God places adversity aroong men, as a monarch opens i 
touTivament ; laborious combats are presented, in order tha 
He may bestow glorious rewards. 

Often does the unfortunate, who thinks he appeals to < 
feeling soul t dash his own heart against a rock. 

The human heart, tormented with its greatness » is alwayj 
empty, unless l!ie my^iteries — t!ie wonders^— the promises o 
heaven and eternity, lind a place there. 

He, who can brave the ti^ of mortals, may laugh at tlu 
fuiy of tsjmpests. 

Take hope and expectation from the cotorsc of human life 
and what remains 1 



EPITAPH. FROM THE FEENCH. 

Here lies a j^ood pi^late, who died low in pune, 
Dnring life fond of gaming, and what is there worse? 
Why his casu was so bad^ for his projects were cross^Jj, 
Ho oe'er made a bet, but he certainly Ioe^I ; 
So that if he hasi gained now the mansions of God 
His rdends an all sure it wiU be fomethinfr odd. 
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ON THE POETRY OF CAMPBELL. 

BY WASHINGTON IRVING, ESQ. 

That Mr. Campbell has by a^ means attained to the sum- 
mit of his fame, we cannot sufler ourselves for a moment tp 
believe* We rather look upon the works he has already pro- 
duced, as specimens of pure and virgin gold, from a mine, 
whose treasures are yet to be explored. It is true, the very 
reputation Mr. Campbell has acquired, may operate as a dis- 
advantage to his future efforts. Public expectation is a piti- 
less task-master, and exorbitant in its demands. He, who 
has once awakened it, must go on in a progressive ratio, sur- 
passing what he has hitherto done, or the public will be dis- 
appointed. Under such circumstances, an author of common 
sensibility take up his pen with fear and trembling. A con- 
ciousness that much is expected from him, depnves him of 
that ease of mind, and boldness of imagination, which are 
necessary to fine writing, and he too often fails, fro;n a too 
great anxiety to excel. He is like some youthful soldier, who, 
having distinguished himself by a gallant and brilliant achieve- 
ment, is ever fearful of entering on a new enterprizc, lest he 
should tarnish the laurels he has won. 

We are satisfied that Mr. Campbell feels, this very diflli- 
dence and solicitude, from the uncommon pains he bestows 
upon his writings. These are scrupulously revised, modelled, 
and retouched over and over, before they are suffered to go 
out of his hands, and even then are slowly and reluctantly 
yielded up to the press. This elaborate care may at times be 
carried to an excess, so as to produce a fastidiousness of style, 
and an' air of too much art and labor. It occasionally im- 
parts to the muse the precise demeanour and studied attire of 
the prude, rather than the negligent and bewitching graces 
of the woodland nymph. A too minute attention to finish- 
ing, is likewise injurious to the force and sublimity of a poem.. 
The vivid images which are struck off at a single heat, in 
those glowing moments of inspiration, ** when the soul is 
lifted up to heaven,'' are too often softened down, and cau- 
tiously tamed, in the cold hour of correction. As an instance 
of the critical severity which Mr. Campbell exercises over his 
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productumi, we will mention & fact vithb oar tnowledgE, 
con coming his Baitk of the Daltic. This ode, as published, 
conbLsU but of five statiza^,^— these were all that his scru- 
puloua taste permitted him to cull i)ut of about % dozen, 
which we have seen in manuscript. The fest, though full 
of pwtic &e and imagery, were timidly consigned by Mm U 
obUvioD. 

But though tliia scrupaloua spirit of revision may chutce U 
mfine oway some of the bold touches of his pncil, and U 
injure some of it^ negligent graces » i): ^s pot without its emi 
nent advantages* While it tends to produce a ter^new o 
langua^, and a remarkable delicacy and sweetness of Tersi 
iication, it enables him likewise to impart to his productions : 
vigorous conciseness of style, a grtipiiical correctness of imi 
gery, and a philosophical condenaatioii of Idea, rarely foum 
in the popular poets of the day. Facility of writing seems i 
have been the bane of many modem poets, who too general] 
indulge in a ready and abundant versification, which, Eic 
flowering vmo, overruns their subject, and e^ipands thmug 
many a weedy piige* In fact tnost of them seem to have mi^ 
taken carelessness for eaae, and redundance for lutunaace 
they never take pains to condense and invigorate. Hence w 
have those profuse and loosely written poems, wherein th 
writers, either too feeble or too careless to seize at once upoi 
their aubjett. prefer giving it a chajce, and hunt tt through 
labyrinth of verses, until it is faiily run down and overpowers 
by a multitude of words. 

Great, therefore, as the intrinsic merits of Mr. Campbel 
ate, we are led to estimate thera the more highly when we con 
Elder them as beaming forth j like the pure lights of heaven 
among the meteor exhalations and false fires with which ov 
literary atmosphere abounds. In an age when we are ovea 
whelmed by an abundance of eccentric poeliy , and when we at 
eon founded by an host of ingenious poets, of vitiated tastes an 
frantic fancies, it is really cheering and consolitory to behold 
writer of Mr, Campbell's genius, studiously attentive to please 
according to the established laws of criticism, ^ all onr goo 
old orthodox writers have plensed before ^ without setting up 
standard, and endeavouring to estabhiih a new sect, and incul 
cate some new and lawless doctrine of his own, 
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CHARLCOTE. 

This venerable mansion, in Warwickshire, derives some 
celebrity from its being situated in the park, where the im- 
mortal Shakspeare was taken in the act of deer stealing. 
The estate has been in the present possessor's family for 
upwards of six hundred years. The mansion^ as it now 
stands, was built by Sir Thomas Lucy, in the early part of 
Queen Elizabeth's reign, and has undergone very little al- 
teration. The building forms the shape of an £, perhaps in 
compliment to the ** Virgin Queen," with whose arms it 
is decorated. 

Here, it is said, our youthful bard followed the ** se- 
questered stag,'* with feelings very different, from those 
which pervaded his bosom, when he made the melancholy 
Jaques moralize so pathetically upon " the poor dappled 
fools, the native burghers of this desert city.'* The severity 
with which Sir Thomas Lucy prosecuted our bard, provoked 
his resentment so much that he imperishably handed him 
down to posterity in the character of ** Justice Shallow." 

Charlcote is delightfully situated on the banks of the 
** sweet flowing Avon,*' and the park is beautifully shaded 
with stately oaks. The association of Shakspeare's name 
with this park, renders it an attractive spot to those who 
make a pilgrimage to the birth place of our divine bard. 

G. 28. M m 
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SERENADE, 

BY HARRT 8TOB VAN DTK. 

As the Stars are to evening. 

Or sun to the day, 
Or blossoms to April, 

Or fragrance to May; 
Or dews to the flow'rets. 

Or showers to the green — 
Art thou to this bosom 

My fair Geraldine. 

And whilst eve loves the stariight, 

Or April it's bloom. 
Or day the bright sun rays. 

Or May it's perfume ; 
Whilst dews greet the flow'rets. 

Or showers tint the green — 
I'll love thee, I'll love Aee, 

Thou fair Geraldine. 



HELVETIAN SONG OF TRIUMPH, 

BY J. A* SHEA. 

Too long the Helvetian dwelt 

In Slavery's bleeding reign- 
Too long his spirit felt 

The tyrant and the chain : 

But he felt it not in vain — 
And though Morgarten's mountains burst 
The wizard name of Walter Furst.* 

And the son of Uri rose 
And look'd along the land. 

And heard the roll of foes. 
As of billows to a strand. 
And he bore his forward brand 

To the ringing hills— the pride— the boast— 

The saviour of his country s host. 
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This was the glorious dawn. 

When Freedom's sunrise broke. 
Thro' cloud and stonn upon 

The Austrian's shatter'd yoke — 

When the hero men awoke, 
And shewed the worid the mountain mizht, 
That long had dreamed in Slavery's night. 

And the voice of war went out. 

And valley, and mount, and glen ; 
Sent up the answering shout, 

From the hearts of their iron men. 

Who gathered by cliff and fen,t 
For the might of the hostile thousands roll'd. 
It's thundering fiiry o'er freedom's hold. 

Oh ! it was a sight of fear, 

And it was a sight of pride. 
To see the storm of sword and spear 

Flash out on the mountain's side. 

And brighten the war-field wide. 
And the rattling crags in fragments roll'd 
On the host of Sie trombling Leopold. 

Nor deem'd the prince till then, 

What fiery life remains 
In the stormy breasts of men, 

Who've burst their circling chains — 

Till he saw the purple rains, 
That bath'd his thousands' rocky bed. 
The men whose fate he palely fied.t 

O thus may all who know. 

How glorious 'tis to see 
Their children's eye-beams glow. 

With the pride of Liberty — , 

Thus — thus may they ever bfe 
Unconquer'd, when they dare to wave 
The brand against a sceptred slave. 

t The army took a position at the foot of MorgarteB* near the 
small lalce Algeri, alone the mar$h]f borders of wMch the path of the 
enemy \w.^Sinwnd*s StritterUmd. 

t The l>oke Leopold of Austria, extricated with difficalty by his 
followers, reached Winterthua pale and hi despair.— /bid. 
vim'2 
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1 wasawakeaed a short tune back by a note bein^ deliveied 
tome from a young friend of mine, telling me thai he w^s in 
trouble — Le. in St, Mardn^s watch-house — and requesting 
me to come down to Bow-street to be bis baiJ , if nee^l were ; 
attdi, at all events, to give him mj adviee and assistaaice to 
get out of the scrape. Accordingly I went, and arrived at 
l^ow-strecft ju$t in lime to see my mend alight from a had- 
ney- coach* with five companions in mi^rortune. His dim 
sunken eySj pale cheelt, and matted hair, gave snfficieBt 
evidence where be had passed the night : neither was bis 
appeanmce improvedr by the shame wluch he very visibly 
felt for his situation, lie had no sort of inclination, I man 

Ferceived, to figure in the Police Report of the Morning 
lerald. His story was, that he had been foorish enough 
the night before to go to a garni n?-boi3se — usual ly, and most 
appropriately, callerl a Hell ^ and tJiat after losing fifty pounds, 
he was bagged, as he phrased itf by an irruption of Bow- 
sliieet officers, and had the satisfajction of paiising the re- 
mainder of the night in the watch-bou^, He jseem^ to 
feel somewhat less than comfortable in his novel situation, 
and wished me to remain aod see him through ihe buslneiS 

This was the fir^t time 1 bad ever been at Bow -street, and 
the scene was sufficiently striking. The low ilt- lighted room, 
with its dini^ wall^ and barred window^jj was a place well 
adapted to the figures of want, vice, and wretchedness wiih 
which it was filled. Some few, like my friend, seemed to 
be there for some slight o0ence^ and their appearance evinced 
oaly the desire to escape from oliservation in such a placer 
Others, with looks of shame far greater, and with an air of 
tiie deepest depression, seemed to await their turn of heanug 
with the most anxious fear, rarely and ^lii^'htly varied by a 
faint degiee of hope^ Bui by far the greatCiit iiiimber had 
that look of hardened reckkss vice, whirh is ptirhap tlie 
most degraded and revolting aspect in which humanity ever 
appear*: these faces bespoke the total absence of sname, 
and the callous indiffeience to consequences, which haHtuat 
wickedness gives, and which seum te regard detection jmd 
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panishment as but tiie advene chances of a game in which 
th^ must sometimes necessarily occur. But what was 
chiefly jarring to my feelings was the matter-of-course air 
with which the ofScers, and even the magistrate, looked on 
a scene from which I shrank with disgust and loathing. 
See, said I to myself, the hardening eflects of habit ! That 
magistrate is, I doubt not, a man of humanity, and once 
had the feelings natural to one in his station of life ; but 
now, from the constantly witnes«ng misery and guilt, he has 
come to look unmoved on these the most degraded aj^arances 
of human nature — the very dregs and offiu of misfortune and 
of crime ! 

The first case that was called was not of a nature calculated 
to remove the impressions to which the scene before me gave 
rise. It was that of a young man accused of forgery. Like 
many of those guil^ of this crime, he seemed to be of su^ 
perior manners and talents. His aj^arance was very, in- 
teresting : he was not more than thiee or four and twenty, 
and his countenance, like that of tdbe faUen Eblis, betokened 
energies and capabilities which should have led to far dif- 
ferent results. This was his second examination ; and, since 
the last, his Mends had been informed of his perilious si- 
tuation. His father had hurried from the country to console 
and to assist his son. The old man was now present, and I 
have seldom seen grief more pitiable. He seemed to be betw^ 
sixty and seventy. His white hair was thinly scattered on 
his forehead ; ovei' which, and his sunken ciieek, the most 
deadly paleness was spread. The furrows of his aged face 
seemed deepened and contracted with grief. His eye, which 
was becommg dim with years, had regained for the time a 
lustrous expression, but it was thai of agony. His looks 
were rivettea on his son, who seemed to shrink from his gaze, 
as if his father's sufferings added tenfold bitterness to his own* 
When the young^ man's name was called,- a shudder seemed 
to pass over his frame, but he stepped forward to the bar with 
a firm step, and a countenance sufficiently composed. His 
case proved to be one by no means uncommon, but always 
most distressing. He hieid early shewn talents superior to 
his station, and his parents Jiad pinched themselves to give, 
education to their favorite boy. A few years back they had 
M m 3 
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#ith difficoi^ piDcared kim a dtoaticm t& a meit^^ 
iBg^hooie iu Londoo ; and hen he yielded to those tempta* 
tions under which so many have sank. He passed from 
ezpeaoe to eatraragaiice, and from extravagaaice to dis- 
honesty ; and he was at last discovered to have forged abill 
tea considerable amount; on which charge he was mm 



tlw Aither's cooatenai^ daxkened into utter hopelessnes; 
and whan the Bia|[istnites signed the committal, the vjika- 
tunate old man toll back senseless ii^ the arms of a bv- 
stander. The magistrate was visibly affected, and even the 
•fficers weie not umnoved. Nature, Ihoi^ hardened and 
deadened, is Natam still ; and the heart must indeed be 
dosed which has no touch of softness at an append like this 
to her first and parest idlings* 

AfW him were brought up three young sps^rks for a street 
row. Th^ had been enacting the parts of Tom, Jerry, and 
Logic, and the scene bad ended, as usual, in the watch- 
house. One of them exhibited the marks of the prowess si 
the ** Charlies" in a eye portentously swollen and Uackened. 
The two others seemed to have undergone complete immsrsioa 
in the kennel ; the mud of whidi, b^ng now dried on their 
dothes, gave their evening finery a most dflapidated aspeA 
It ifippcAred that these young men had been vastly taken with 
the refined humour, brilliant wit, and gentlemanly knowledge 
of the world in the production called '* Life in London ;" 
and that they had d^rmined to emuhito the deeds of its tri- 
umvirate of worthies as soon as opoortanity served. la 
pursuance of this exalted ambition, tiiey had sallied forth 
the raght before with Uie determinatioa of having « a mree." , 
AccorcHngly, in the Strand, they had overtaken a watchmaa» 
a feeble old man, virho vras instantly, in the most manly 
manner, floortd by a broad-shouldered young liellow of six 
feet hi^. The prostrate Charley, howevw, inoontinentlt 
nyrang his rattle, which broi^t to his assistance a sof* 
ncient number of his brethren to lodge, after a desperate 
resistance, the CorinUaan and his friends in the wateh-hoose. 
And here it appeared that theip>behaviour was by no means 
peaceable and resigned ; indeed, the conAaUe averred, that 
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1m wm finalljr Decesiuted to con^gn them to the strong 
n)om for safety. 

'' At length the mom and cool reflection came/' 

and found our heroes " fully sated*' with their manly and 
gentlemanly ezploiti and still more so with its consequences. 
These, however, terminated only at Bow-street ; for, besides 
large pecuniary remuneration to make to the persons whom 
they had assaulted, they underwent a most severe and well- 
deserved rebuke from the magistrate for their folly, brutality, 
and blackguardism. 

When these sapient and polished personages had been 
discharged, a woman was placed at the bar, accused of 
having been drunk, and riotous in the streets at two o'clock 
in the morning. This unha^y creature could not be above 
nineteen. She had strong traces — for already they wero 
onl}r traces — of loveliness. Her form, wasted as it was, still 
retained that beau^ of outline which can never be entkely 
lost to a finely moulded figure ; and her face, in despite of 
its hollow eye, shrunk cheek, and shrivelled lip, shewed 
that it was once possessed of eminent beauty. This wretched 
woman was in the lowest state of degradation : her dress was 
ragged and filthy, and her looks were those of seared and 
desperate unconcern. Her eye had still the glassiness of 
inebriety, or, it might be, of habitual drunkenness ; and 
when she spoke in answer to the magistrate, her language 
was mingled vidth obscenity and oaths. Oh ! if there be a 
spectacle revolting to humani^, it is the degradation of wo- 
man ! To see her soft frame consumed by debauchery — ^by 
drunkenneu /—to behold her delicate mind brutified into ha- 
bitual indecency, and to hear her tongue^the tongue of 
woman I profaned with oaths and beastliness ! These are» 
indeed, things to make the flesh creep, and the blood run 
cold. — I shuddered and turned away. 

We were called on next ; and the business, as far as re- 
garded my Mend, was soon settled. Those who were proved 
to have been only players were considered to have suffered 
punishment enough, and were let ofl* lightly. I did not 
wait to see what became of the bankers and owners of 
the house. I left the office, thankful for the opportunity 
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of havmg seen itj but hilly resolved never to go thillte 
agam. It was, indeed, natural that I should eiperienci 
ouly different d{?gree.t^ of pity and of pain j liut he ivlu 
wishfis to see nothing but what U pleasing, let hltn take tan 
never to go to Bow-jitriet. 



INTRIGUES OF THE SERAGLIO. 

Such a tragical acetie as the following, productive of st 
niuch dijjtJiess, Euldoin ocuura but in the liistory of die Turiis 
or of the great tnonarchies of the east, where the absoluli 
power of sovereigns enables them to act with unconl^llot 
violence. 

In the jear 1520, Solyman, sumamed the Ma^ificent 
one of the most accomplished, enterprising, and victorious o 
the Turkish princes, ascended the Ottoman throne. Hi 
had, Ijowe\'er, alt the pasLi>iotijj peculiar to that violent tint 
haughty race. He was jeulous of his authority, sudden ape 
fiirious in his ang^ir, and susceptible of all that ra^ of lore 
which reigus in the east, and often produces the wildest am: 
most tragical effects. 

His favorite mistress was a Citx;aEisian slave of exquisite 
beauty, ii^ho bore him a son called Mustapha, whom, butt 
on account of his birthright aad merit, he destined to behei: 
to his crowd, 

Roxalana, a Ruaeian raptive, soon supplanted the Cif 
cassian, and gained the sultanas heart. Having the address tc 
retain the conqne&t which she had made, she kept poRsej^sinr 
of his iove without any rival for many years, during wLieb 
she brought him several sons and one daughter* All tJi« 
happiness, however^ which she derived froni the unbounded 
sway that she had acquired over a moiiareh, whom one lia5^ 
of the woild revered or dreaded, was embittered by perpotual 
reflections on Mustapha s accession to the throne, and i^ 
certain death of her sons, who, she foresaw, would be imme- 
djatel^ sacrificed, according to the barbarous jealousy of 
Turkjsh policy » to the safety of the new em]^eror. By dwell- 
ing: continually on this melancholy idea^ she came gradually 
to view Mustapha as the enemy of hetAhfll^tten, and to liM* 
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him with more than a step mother's ill-will. This prompted 
her to wii^h his destruction, in order to secure for one of her 
own sons the throne which was destined for him. Nor did 
she want either ambition to attempt such a high enterprise, 
or the arts requisite for carrying it into execution. 

Having prevailed on the sultan to give her only daughter 
in marriage to Ilustan the grand vizier, she disclosed her 
scheme to that crafty minister, who, perceiving that it was 
his own interest to co-operate with her, readily promised his 
assistance toward? aggrandizing that branch of the royal line, 
to which he was now so nearly allied. 

As soon as Roxalana had concerted her measures with this 
able confident, she began to afl^t a wonderful zeal for the 
Mahometan religion; to which Solyman was superstitiously 
attached, and proposed to found and -endow a royal mosque, 
a work of great expense, but deemed by the Turks meritorious 
in the highest degree. The Mufti whom she consulted ap- 
proved much of her pious intentions : but, having been gained 
and instructed by Kustan, told her that she l^ing a slave, 
could derive no benefit herself from, that holy deM, for all 
the merit of it would accrue to Solyman the master whose 
property she was. Upon this she seemed to be overwhelmed 
witn sorrow, and to sink into the deepest melancholy, as if 
she had been disgusted vidth life and all its enjoyments. So- 
lyman, who was absent with the army, being informed of 
this dejection of mind, and of the cause from which it pro- 
ceeded, discovered all the solicitude of a lover to remove it, 
and, by a writing under his hand declared her a free wo- 
man. 

Roxalana, having gained this point, proceeded to build 
the mosque, and resumed her usual cheerfulness and gaiety 
of spirit. But when Soljnnan, on his return to Constanti- 
nople, sent an eunuch, according to custom to the seraelio, 
to bring her to partake of his b^, she, seemingly with deep 
regret, but in the most peremptory manner, declined to fol- 
low the eunuch, declaring that what had been an honor to her 
while a slave, became a crime as she was now a free woman, 
and that she would not involve either the sultan or herself in 
the guilt that must be contracted by such an open violation 
of the law of their prophet. 
Solyman, whose passion this difficulty, as well as the affected 
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d«licftcy which gave riae to it, hetghteued and iDflamed, had 
recourse immediately to the JHufti, for his directioii. He 
replidi, a^eahle to iht; Korua, that H^xaliiua'a scrujjles 
were well founded, but added, artfully, in words wbkli 
Rustan had uughl him to use, that it was m the sultan's 
power to remove these difltcuJtks bv espousing ber as hit 
lawful wife. 

The amorous monarch closed tragerliy with the proposals, 
and solemnly manied her according to the form of the Ma- 
hometan ritual ; though bj doing so he disregarded a maxim 
of policy which the pride of the Ottoman blond had taught 
all the sultans si ace Bajazct the first, to consider as invio- 
lable. From this time, none of the Turkish motiarcha had 
married, because, when he was vaoquiahcd and taken pri- 
soner hy Tamerlane, hb wile had been abused with babajous 
insolence by the Tartars. That no similar calamity mi^ht 
subject the Ottoman family to the like disgrace, the sultans 
admitted aooe to their beds but slaves, whose dishonor eould 
not bring any such stain upon their house. 

But the more uncommon the step was, the more it con- 
vinced Hnxala&a of the unbounded influence whith she bad 
acquired over the sultan's heart j and emboldened her to prci- 
E£Cute, with greater hopes of success, the Eicheme tiiat sbe 
had formed in order to destroy Mustapba. This ^oniig 
Prince, having licen intrusted by his fattier, according to 
the practice of the sultans in that age, with the goverument 
of several proviocesT was at that time invested with the adminis- 
tration in liiarbeqtiir, the ancient Mesopotamia , which Soly- 
man had wresteflfrom the Persians, and added to his empire, 
in all these different commands MnsUpha bad conducted 
himself with siich cautious prudence as could give tio of- 
fence to his f^ither* though j at the same time, he governed 
with so nmch ttioderation as well as justice, and displayed 
Buch valor Jind generosity as rendered hira equally the "fa- 
vorite of the people and the darling of the soldiery. 

TherB was no rooui to lay anv fylly or vice to his charge, 
that couM impair the high Dpiniop which his father enier- 
tained of him. lioxal ana's malevolence was more refined ; 
she turned his virtues against him, and made use of tlifoje as 
engines for his destruction. She often mentioned, ia Soly- 
mao-B presence, the splendid qUttUtks of bis son j she cefe^ 
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brated his courage » his liberality, his popular arts, with ma- 
licious and exaggerated praise. As soon as she perceived 
that the sultan heard these encomiums, which were often 
repeated with uneasiness ; that suspicion of his son began to 
mingle itself with his former esteem of him ; and that by de- 
grees he came to view him with jealousy and fear ; she in- 
troduced, as if by accident, some discourse concerning the 
rebellion of his father Selim against Bajazet his grandfather ; 
^e took notice of the bravery of the veteran troops under 
Mustapha's command, and of the neighbourhood of Diar- 
bequir to the territories of the Persian Sophi, Solj^an's 
mortal enemy. By these arts, whatever remained of pater- 
nal tenderness was entirely extinguished, and such passions 
were kindled in his breast, as gave all Roxalana's malignant 
suggestions the color not only of probability but of truth. 
A deep-rooted hatred succeeded now, to his suspicions and 
fear of Mustapha. He appointed spies to observe and report 
all his words and actions ; he watched and stood on his guard 
against him as his most dangerous enemy. 

Having thus alienated the sultan's heart from Mustapha, 
Roxalana ventured on another step, and entreated Solyman 
to allow her own sons the liberty of appearing at court, 
hoping that, by gaining access to their father, they might, 
by their good qualities and dutiful deportment, insinuate them- 
selves into that place in his affections which Mustapha had for- 
merly held ; and, though what she demanded was contrary to 
the practice of the Ottoman family in that age, the uxorious 
monarch granted her request. 

To all these female intrigues, Rustan added an arti6ce 
still more subtle, which completed the sultan's delusion, and 
heightened his jealousy and fear. He wrote to the bashaws of 
the provinces adjacent to Diarbequir, instructing them to 
send him regular intelligence of Mustapha's proceedings in 
his ifovemment ; and to each of them he gave a private hint, 
flowing, in appearance, from bis zeal for their interest, that 
nothing would be more acceptible to the sultan than to re- 
ceive favorable accounts of a son whom he destined to sustain 
the glory of the Ottoman name. 

The bashaws ignorant of his fraudulent intention, and 
eager to pay court to their sovereign at such an easy price. 
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fiUfid tlieir latlcrs with iludied but fatal panes;yTircs of TVlu*- 
tapUa, repres<*nliag liim us a prmcc worthy lo sueneed such 
an iJlustrioua father, BDd ^ ^nomved with t^cDti wliich mighl 
enaitlt; Uim to emulate, perhaps to ecjuoJ his fame. Thf^si^ 
Utters \if&^ industriuusly shown to Solyraan* at the seasons 
when it wai known that they would make the deepest impres- 
iion. Every expresiiiion in rf:comiiiieDdaiioD of bia sod 
wounded him to twe heart , he suspected his principal officers 
Df being ready to favor the most desperate attempts of a 
prince whom they were so fond to praise ; and, faacj'ing 
that he saw them aJneady assaohin^ his throne ^^-ith rebellionj 
arms, he determined, while it wjjs yvt in his power^ to a^n- 
licjp^te the blow, and secure hia own safety by h\s son's 
death. 

For tbia purpote, though tinder pretence of reaewing the 
war against Persia, he ordered Kuatan to march towards 
Diarbequir at the bead of a numerous army, and to Hd hiin 
of a lion whose life h^ deemed inconsistent with bis own 
safety. But that crafty minister did not chose to be loaded 
With the odium of bnving exeeuted this cruel order. As 
soon as he arrived m Syria, he wrote to Solyman, that the 
daij^rer was so iraminetit as to call for his immediate presence ; 
that the camp was full of Mu^tapba's eiTimj^sanes ; thut 
many of the soldiers wure corrupted \ that the affections of asU 
leaned towards him , that he bad discovered a negw'iatioo 
which had been carried on with the Sophi of Persia, in order 
lo many MusUpha with one of his daughters ; thai he had 
already felt both his talents and bis authority to be inade-^ 
quate to the eii^ociea of such an arduous conjecture : tliat 
the sultan alone had sagacity to discern what rcwJution 
should be taken in those circumstances, and power to carry 
that resolution inLo execution. 

lb is charge of courting the friendship of the: Sophi, Roi- 
aUna and Rustan had reaerviHl a^ the last and most en- 
venomed of all their calumni**8» It operated with the vio* 
leoce which they expected from Soly man's inveterate abhor- 
rence of the Persia 0^1, and threw him into the wildest Lraus- 
porti of rage* He sf!t out instantly fur KjtI™, and ha&teoed 
Ibither with all tlie precipitation and impatience of fear aud 
revenge. As soon a a he bad joined bis array near Aleppo, 
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and had concerted measures with Rustant he tent a chiaus, 
or Hiessenger of the court, to his son, requiring him to repair 
immediately to his presence. 

Mustapha, though no stranger to his step-mother's ma- 
ehinations, or to Rustan's malice, or to his father's violent 
temper, yet, relying on bis own innocence, followed the 
messenger without delay to Aleppo. The moment he axf 
>iv«d in the camp, he was introduced into the sultan's tent. 
As he entered it, he observed nothing that could give him 
any alarm ; no additional crowd of attendants, no body of 
armed guards, but the same order and silence which always 
teign in the sultan's apartments* In a few minutes, how- 
ever, several mutes appeared, at the siglit of whom Mus- 
. tapha, knowing what was his doom, cried with a loud voice, 
** Lo, my death !" and attempted to fly. The mutes rushed 
forward to seize him : he resisted and struggled, demanding 
with the utmost earnestness to see the sultan ; and despair, 
together with the hope of finding protection from the soldiers, 
if he could escape out of the tent, animated him with such 
eztraordinaiy strength, that, for some time, he baffled all the 
•ibrts of the executioners. 

Soljrman was within hearing of his son's cries, as wdl as 
ef the noise which his struggle occasioned. Impatient of this 
delay of his revenge, and struck with terror at the thoughts 
of Mustapha's escaping, he drew aside the curtain which 
divided the tent, and thrusting in his head, darted a fierce look 
towards the mutes, and with wild and threatening gestures 
seemed to chide them for sloth and timidity. At sight of 
his father's furious and unrelenting countenance, IVIustapha's 
strength failed, and his courage forsook him ; the mutes 
fastened the bow string about his neck, and in a moment 
put an end to his life. 

The dead body was exposed before the sultan's tent. The 
soldiers gathered round it, and contemplating the mournful 
object with astonishment, sorrow, ana indignation, were 
ready, if a leader had not been wanting, to have broke out 
into the wildest excesses of rage. After giving vent to the 
first expressions of their grief, diey retired each man to his 
tent, and shutting themselves up, bewailed in secret the cruel 
fate of their favorite, nor was there one of them who tasted 
food, or even water, the remainder of that day. 

G. 28. N n 
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Ncjt morniDg tKe larae solitade aiid sLtenca migtifed i£ 
the cjimp ; and Soiyman, beiii|f afraid that some dreaiifu 
storm would follow tljis suddea calm, m order ta appease tin 
earai;^ soldiers, deprived Rust an of the seals of office, or 
dered him to leave me camp, and TaL^ied Achmet, a gallon 
oiker much beloved m iiie aimy, lo the dignity of Ihi 

Thi$ chajge, however, was made hx concert with Kustai 
him^lf^ that crafty miQistev suj^gestrng it as the only ex 
pedienE which cuuhl save liimaelf or his master. But wilhii 
a. few moDlhs, when tlie resentment of the soldiery began ti 
suhRide, and the name of Mustapha to be forgotten^ Achnae 
was siran^jled by the sultan's command, and Rustan rtin 
stated ia tli** office of vizier. Together with his forme 
power, he Tcsumed the plan for extirm mating the race o 
.Mustapha which he had concerted with Rovalana ; and ^ 
they were afraid that an only aon whom Mnatapha had left 
mij^ht grow up to avenge his death, they redoubled their ac- 
livity, and, by employing the same arts ag^a lost hunt wliicY 
Ihey had practi^d aguinst his father, they inspired Solyroan 
witL the sauje fears, and prevailed on him to is^ue orders foi 
putting to death that young and innocent prince. 

These orders were ejcccuted with barbarous zeal, h*f aTi 
eunuch, who was despatched to Bur^a, the place where tk 
prince resided ; and no rival wa^ ieft to dispute the Ottotnaii 
throne with the sons of lloxaLana. 



ORPHANS IN A STORM. 

KY FH ED ERICS TVnJlELL, ESQ. 

It was a dr\rk stormy night in December when I took re 
fuge 111 a wood<:utter's hut on the bordt^r^ of Laufuedoc» J 
had not been long seated, and enjoyed die comforts of va] 
host's fireside and glass of wine, when a low knocL wa; 
heard at the door, '' llollo, who's there 1" said the wood 
cutter — a low moaning sob was the only reply. '^ Anothe 
poor devil of a traveller benighted,'* said I. "' Aye, aje, tb) 
woodcutter's door sJiall never be closed against distress c 
misfeiltune*" The latch was soon up, and two girU, o( m 
teresting appearance though meanly attired, presented Uieai' 
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** Come in iny girls, come in, Jaques never yet closed his 
door against man, surely then it will ever be open to children 
like thee. I was once a child myself and I have known what 
misfortune is, for my early years never knew aught else." 

I thought the woodcutter drew his hand across his eyes to 
wipe away some tears that had started on them. His atten- 
tion, however, to the little pair soon filled his mind with 
other feelings than sorrow, he seated them near the fire, sup- 
plied them with cake and wine, as long as they chose to eat 
and drink, and if ever a charitable office made a man happy, 
Jaques seemed so now. 

" And now my girls I should like to know what brought 
you here in this unprotected condition. Harsh indeed must 
be that heart that could send you forth on such a night as 
this, however urgent the occasion might be. I presume by 
your basket you were going to market, your mother perhaps 
wanted provision." 

The word mother drew a sigh from the eldest girl. 

" Perhaps," said I, ** you have no mother." 

" Alas, sir, I have neither fstlher nor mother, we are poor 
friendless orphans." 

" Indeed," said Jaques, " with whom do you live then. 
They must be unfeeling indeed, who could send you out on 
such a stormy day as &is has been. I thought it was no 
parent. As the storm continues to rage with such fury, I 
must contrive to accommodate you here to night. So my good 
girls as 1 shall act a father's part by you to night, perhaps you 
will have no objection to be dutiful children, and recount to 
me who your parents were, and who your protectors are." 

After the lapse of a few moments, during which she 
wiped the starting tear from her eye, the eldest commenced 
her narrative thus. ** My name is Marie Cornillot ; who 
my father or mother were I never knew, and I derive my"" 
name from my early protector, not from my parent. Pierre 
Cornillot and his wife were the kindest couple that ever lived, 
and till they were on their death bed I always considered 
myself their child. About five months since they caught a 
fever of which both died, within a day of each other. Be- 
fore that fatal event, Pierre called me to his bedside and 
divulged the secret of my birth. I then found that about 
thirteen years since, a female decently clad asked shelter, 
N n 2 
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one bleak autumn night, at Pierre's ciJttage, and that before 
morning she gave birUi to myself. Want of proper attendance 
caused her death in a few hours, and the hospitable Pierre 
and his wife had not only to bnrv their guest, but to protect 
the infant orphan. This th^ did with the greatest kindness, 
and I never felt ought but parental fondness from them. 
Grief for their fate checked, for a time, the anguish I have 
since felt to know who my mother was ; but, of this, my 
protectors were as ignorant as myself. Madame Comillot 
died some hours before her husband ; not, however, until 
she had exhorted a distant relative to succour and to protect 
myself, and their only child, the little Eloise whom your 
charity has now sheltered." 

*' I need not tire you with a recital of the tears sked by 
Pierre and his wife as well as by the little Eloise and my- 
self, when death was on the point of severing us for ever in 
this world. Directly after that fatal event, Blaissot, the 
driver of a diligence, and a distant coasin to Pierre, took 
possession of the little property bequeathed him, and removed 
us to his own house. We soon found how great a loss we 
had sustained, for Blaissot is both a drunkard and a brute ; 
from whom the blow generally comes before the word. As, 
however, fate has destined us to be j^laoed under him, it 
may be wrong for me to revile my future protector. I obey 
him in every thing as far as I can, and I pray to the Virgin 
that his heart may yet learn to pity the unfortunate, and 
forgive the unintentional errors of youth.*' 
.. Here the little narrator ceased. Jaoues, as well as my- 
self, had evidently been much interested by the recital, and 
after a pause my host said, " I commend you much for the 
feeling that prevents your further mentiouing the censurable 
conduct of Blaissot. You have not, however, told me haw 
you came benighted so far from home as you now are." 

** Why," continued Marie, " Blaissot came home in* 
toxicated this morning, and insisted on our going to a market 
some miles distant to dispose of some stockings we had beai 
knitting — a task we always pursue to fill up our leisure time — 
money he wanted, and money he woiud have, he aaid. 
We went, and having disposed of our little stock, were re- 
turning homewards, when happening on the way to look in 
my basket I found the money was gone, whether it bad been 
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Stolen, or lost, I know not. To return without it we dared 
not do, so we turned back in the hope that we might have 
dropt it on the road, and should find it. It was, however, 
a fruitless search, and with heavy hearts we again pursued 
our way home, when the storm arose, and between the fear 
of meeting Blaissot, and the terror we felt at the thunder 
and lightning, we lost our way, and wandering, we knew not 
whither, were attracted to your cot by the light from its case- 
ment. Poor Eloise — ^whom I see has fallen asleep, and 
forgot all her troubles — was sadly frightened in crossing the 
heath, and to add to our calamity a sudden gust of wind 
carried away her bonnet, which in an instant was lost be- 
yond all recovery. I sheltered her as well as I could with 
my cloak, but the storm raged so violently that we almost 
despaired of our lives, until your cottage animated us with 
new hopes. How we shall now dare to go home I know not ; 
for as Blaissot is extremely passionate, the loss of our mon^ 
and the bonnet, may incense him so far as almost to kill 
us/' 

" The money,** said I, " shall be no consideration, I vnll 
make up that, and Jaques, perhaps, you will accompany 
them home in the morning, and explain to their brutal guar- 
dian the circumstances of the night. When he learns what 
they have gone through he must he savage indeed if he can 
be in any way incensed aeainst them. By day-light I must 
pursue my way, or I would take charge of them myself.'* 

Jaques promised he would faithfully perform his duty — I 
felt conscious that he would, and we all retired to rest. 

By day-break I was at the cottage door, to bid adieu to 
its hospitable inmate for ever. — He again .promised me to 
use every exertion in favor of the two orphans, and having 
given them enough to supply their deficiency, I left him 
with a consciousness that my little bounty was left in the 
hands of honesty. 

TENACITY OF AN HOUR. 

'Tis a fine thought of Seneca, 

Though thousands it perplexed ; 
' To spend the hour in such a way ' 

As not to hurt the next.' P. 
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The dayv of old, though time has reft 

The dazzling ^en£)r which they cast ; 
Yet many a remnant still is left 

To shadow forth the past. 
The warlike deed, the classic page. 

The lyric torrent strong and free. 
Are lingering o'er the glM>m of age 

Like moonlight on the sea, 

A thousand years have roU'd ahmff. 

And blasted empires in their pnde ; 
And witness'd scenes of crime and' wrong, 

Till men by nations died. 
A thousand summer suns have shone. 

Till earth grew bright before their sway. 
Since thou, untenanted, and lone, 

Wert rendered to decay. 

The moss tuft, and the ivy wreath. 

For ages clad thy fallen moidd. 
And gladden'd in tne spring's soft breath } 

But they grew wan and old. 
Now, desolation hath denied 

That even these shall veil their gloom : 
And nature's mantling beau^ died 

In token of thy doom. 

Alas, for the hi years, vHien clad 

With the bright vesture of thy ^rime. 
Thy proud towers made each wamor gUd, 

Who hailed thy sunny clime. 
Alas, for the fond hope» and dream, 

And all that won thy children's trust, 
God cursed— and none may now redeem, 

Pale dty of the dust! 

How the dim visions throng the soul. 
When tvrilight broods upon thy waste ; 

The clouds of woe from o'er thee roll. 
And glory seems replaced. 
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The stir of life is brightening round. 

Thy structares swell upon the eye. 
And mirth and revelry resound 

In triumph to the ^y, 

But a stem moral may be read, 

By those who view thy lonely gloom : 
Oblivion's fall alike is spread** 

O'er slave, and lordly tomb. 
The sad, the gay, the old, the young, 

The warrior's strength, and beauty's glow, 
Kesolved to that from which they sprung. 

Compose the dust below. Calliope. 



SHAKING HANDS. 

Among the first things which we remember noticing in the 
manners of people, vrere two errors in the custom of shaking 
hands. Some we obMorved grooped every body's hand alike, 
—with an equal fervor of grip. You vrould have thought 
that Jenkins was the best friend they had in the worid ; 
but on succeeding to the squeeze, though a slight acquaint* 
aace, you found it equally flattering to yourself ; and on the 
appearance of somebody eUe (whose name, it turned out, 
tibe operator had forgotten) the crush was no less compU- 
, roentary : — the hce wast as earnest and beaming, the " glad to 
see yoiu" as syllabical and sincere, and the shake as close, 
as long, and as rejoicing, as if the semi-unknown was a 
friend come home from the deserts. 

On the other band, there would be a gentleman now and 
tiien as coy of his hand, «s if he were a prude os- had a 
whitlow. It was in vain that your pretensions did not go 
beyond the dvil salute of the ordinary shake ; or that being 
introduced to him in a friendly manner and expected to shake 
hands with the rest of the company, you could not in decency 
omit his. His fingers, half coming out, and half retreating, 
seemed to think that you were goin? to do him a mischief, 
and' when you got hold of thm, uie whole shake was on 
your side ; the other hand did but proudly or pensively ac- 
quiesce,— there was no knowing which : you had to sustain 
it, as you might a lady's in handing her to a seat : and it 
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was an equal perplezi^ to know how to shake or to let it go. 
The one seemed a violence done to the patient ; the other an 
awkward responsibility brought upon yourself. You did not 
know, all the evening, whether you were not an object of 
dislike to the person ; till on the party's breaking up, yoa 
saw him behave like an equally iU-used gentleman, to all 
who practised the same unthinking civility. 

Both these errors, we think, might as well be avoided : 
but of the too, we must say we prefer the former. If it 
does not look so much like particular sinceri^, it looks more 
like general kindness ; and if those two virtues are to be 
separated, (which they assuredly need not be, if considered 
without spleen) the world can better afiK}rd to disjpense with 
an unpleasant truth than a gratuitous humani^. Besides, 
it is more difficult to make sure of the one, than to practice 
the other ; and kindness itself b the best of all truths. As 
long as we are sure of that, we are sure of something, and 
of something pleasant. It is always of the best end, if not 
in every instance the most logical means. 

This manual shyness is sometimes attributed to modesty, 
but never, vre suspect^ with justice, unless it be that sort 
of modesty, whose fear of conmiitting itself is froimded in 

Itride. Want of address is a better reason, but mis particu- 
ar instance of it would be grounded in the same feeling. 
It always implies a habit either of pride or distrust. We 
have met with two really kind men, who evinced this sore- 
ness of hand. Neither of them, perhaps, thought himself 
inferior to any body about him, and both had go^ reasim to 
think highly of themselves; but both had been sanguine 
men contradicted in their early hopes. There was a plot to 
meet the hand of one of them with a fish-slice, in order to 
show him the disadvantage to which he put his friends by 
that flat mode of salutation ; but the conspirator had not the 
courage to do it. Whether he heard of the intention, we 
know not ; but shortly afterwards he took very kindly to a 
shake. The other was the only man of a warm set of poU- 
ticians, who remained true to his .first love of mankind. He 
was impatient at the change of his c(mipanions, and at the 
iblly and inattention of the rest; but though his manner 
became cpld, his consistency still remained warm ; and this 
gave him a right to be as strange as he plea^. t 
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OYSTER EATERS, 

BY PERCY NORTH. 

The Other night, after witnessing Miss Mitford's Tragedy 
of Rienzi, I dropped into an oyster shop in the purlieas of 
Old Drury. Having put my " dozen natives" out of sight, 
I sat some time sipping the remains of my pint of porter, 
and as I am somewhat of an observant character, I derived 
s<Hne amusement from noticing the various modes of oyster 
eating, and from the conversation of the parties around me. 

One Dut the edge of the shell to the tip of his tongue, 
and witn one gulp seemed to send his victim to the " re- 
gions below." Another's mouth appeared to act as a load- 
stone to the ovBtera, for by putting tiis lips in an oval shape, 
and drawing his breath inwards, he contrived to swallow the 
contents without letting the shell defile his mouth. There 
was a grey headed old gentleman in a snuff-colored coat, 
and a corresponding countenance of snuff-colored sternness, 
that sat deliberating on the oyster before he put it to his 
mouth, as long as he kept munching it before he let it pass 
the passage of his throat ; and the quantity of munches he 
gave it was about as many as a German gives a beef steak. 
One Robin Roughhead of a fellow, who was so near sighted 
that he could scarcely see the table before him, in finding 
the way to his mouth, rubbed the oysters so much against 
bis nose, that he seemed as though he doubted their sweet- 
ness. It will, however, be too long a task to enumerate all 
the modes of 03r8ter eatinff, for whOst one was drinking hot 
milk with them, acccordmg to the plan of Dr. Kitchener, 
another was turninff them into the hollow shell, and smothering 
them with as much pepper and vinegar as the value of the 
oyster he was eating. Thus, as the modes of devouring 
oystera are as opposite as the antipodes are to each other, 
I shall at once aismiss this portion of my subject, and pro- 
ceed to enumerate some small portion of the conversation of 
those around me. 

One little knot was discussing the State of Russia and 
Turkey. An old gentleman was showing, by quotations from 
Colonel Evan's b(x>k, the immense resources of Russia : that 
she has upwards of 600,000 efiective troops, and that hav- 
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ing obtaiaed winter ijuaiters, s^e fpLlI, when her campaigi] 
ctHnmentcs neit spring, be certain of suhju gating the Turkish 
Empire^ To this opmioaj however, 1 ohaen^ed seveitU 
dUsf'utionts* 

A gemk manly Eenalble lookiDg person, had by chaoce 
fixed hhn&elf in the ^am^ box wiUi one of those aondescript 
looking animals, who, through the aid of the toilet, the barber, 
and the stay-maker, contrive to give themselves the tppear- 
aoce of an abortion of nature; a being between the mascu- 
line and feminine genders. They were arguing on the catn* 
pajative merits of Young and Kean* The dandy espoused 
the i*ause of the latter ] hut never was argumeat weaker 
than bis* He said Kean was an elegant aclor. I thought 
'* elegant" a strange term for tlie personator of Richajd, 
Shy lock. Overreach and such characters j his opponent said 
he could not see how he could be tenued e]^;ant» there was 
nothing classic about him, 

■* Not cla&aicl'' said the dandy, " you should have seen 
him in Abel D rugger on hia benefit a few season's since, 
and you would have said that comedy was his forte as much 
as iragi^dy." 

" Really," replied the other, " I can see nothing dassic 
in the low vulgar character of Druggor/^ 

" Well sir, hut he can sing." 

*' And Ls there any thing classic in singing V* 

The dandy was dumb, he was evidendy at fault for words 
to carry on the debate, and his opponent closed the matter 
with a f^w sensible observatioas, on the style of the two 
actors, in which he gaidj " Keau, was certainly endows 
with natural talent, but bis acting was any thing but 
classic ; he knew how to draw down the plaudits of the 
gods I but his reading the parts was faulty m the eirtteme. 
Look at his Hamlet, and at Young's, llie difference in 
their pronouncing these two lines wdl show them in their 
true character ; 

There are more things 'twijct Heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dream'd of in your philosophy. 

Now Kean speaks this with the same monotomy through- 
out : whilst Young puts an emphasis on the laatVord that 
places the true meaning on the pocty«pf€Ssion. Youn^, 
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sir, shows at every movement that he has been bred the scho- 
lar and the gentleman. Kean, appears neither the one or 
the other. 

The gentleman finding his opponent unable to follow in 
this line of criticism, rose from his seat and putting on his 
hat, bid the champion of Kean, a good night. 

A plain rough looking party were very earnestly discussing 
the histoiy and mystery of the oyster. I could not but listen 
with mucn attention to the knowledge displayed by a weather 
beaten looking man on the subject, with which he appeared 
perfectly acquainted. I fouifd, however, in the course of his 
conversation that he had been in the Oyster Fishery. 

'* Oysters," said he, " are among the most curious of 
nature's woriunanship. I have myself seen through a mi- 
croscope in the clear liquor of an oyster, numbers of little 
round living animalculs. In female oysters, I have seen 
incredible numbers of small embryo oysters, covered with 
little shells perfectly transparent, and swimming along slowly 
in the liquor. They are supposed to breed in August, and in 
that month I have taken from out a single oyster, a prodigious 
number of minute ones, all alive, and swimming about nimbly 
in the liquor. In these minute oysters, I have clearly dis- 
tinguished the two shells, and have perceived that those which 
were dead opened their shells like larger ones. Small as they 
were, they exactly corresponded in appearance with those of 
full growth. I remember reading in the learned Leeuwen- 
hoek, that 120 of these embryo oysters placed in a row, 
perfect as they are, would not extend beyond an inch, and 
that a globular body of sm inch diameter, would contain 
1 ,728,000 of them. He also reckons that 3 or 4000 of them 
are found in each oyster. I never perceived it myself, be- 
cause it requires an extraordinary glass ; but Leeuwenhoek 
•says, that he saw living animalculte in the liquor 500 times 
less than the embryo oysters." 

The speaker said much more on the curious properties of 
the oyster than I before knew, or than I can now recollect. 
He was, however, frequently interrupted by his auditors with 
doubts and observations ; but was principally annoyed by two 
^oung knowing sparks in the next box, one of whom kept say- 
ing, as if to his companion, but loud enough to be heard, 
where it was intended — '* Fudge !" 
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When the party was on the point of ."ing, the oUrea 
orator got up, and leaning over the partitio . thus '^dresscv' 
the two young sprig's who had been enjoying the ** romr 
of an oyster/' a^ one of them had been heard to call the con- 
versation, ** Mr. Burchall, whichever of you bears that cha- 
racter, let me whisper a word of advice in your ear before I 
d^Mut. Remember in future, that aU young men whose 
reading has never gone beyond a play or a novel, should show 
what Uttle wisdom they possess, by holding their tongues, 
when matters of science, or reasoning, or speculation, are on 
the tapis. Perhaps your reading has so far extended as to 
have read the Travels of Gulliver and Munchausen, or the 
Vo3rages of Sinbad, if so, I suppose you put me down for a 
descendant of those redoubtable men. Be it so : but if one 
half of the time you waste in play houses, plays, and ro- 
mances, was spent in reading and observing tlie wonderful 
ways of creation, you would blush -to hear another apply the 
epithet ** Fudge ! to such immutable truths as I have spoken. 
Young man I have lived too long, and too well I hope, in 
the world to be angry at the folly of remarks made through 
ignorance ; but ^ou might have fallen into more irritable hands 
than mine, and it is for your good that I enjoin you to remem- 
ber, ** that silence bespeaks wisdom in many ;" among which 
number you may be reckoned as one. So good night. 

Young *• Fudge," looked sheepish, but never deigned 
to make one observation. The rebuke seemed to tongue-tie 
him. 

Another little party were arguing on the comet of 1832. 
One was very gravely arguing on the fatality attending it, 
but as this subject was too intricate for my comprehension, 
and I found but little interest in it, I called the waiter — ^paid 
my " score*' — and withdrew. 
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